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LORD LYNDHURST. 


THE great statesman, lawyer, and 
orator, who has recently departed 
from among us, has already been 
weighed in the balance by a multi- 
tude of critics, and carefully described 
by skilful and well-informed biogra- 
phers. To the facts of his life which 
are recorded on these literary tablets 
we have nothing to add ; nor with the 
verdicts returned upon his character 
have we, upon the whole, much fault 
to find. The points in his career sus- 
ceptible of a malicious construction 
have not been more maliciously con- 
strued than is usual with political op- 
ponents. All that his enemies have 
ventured to call in question is his 
honesty ; and, as that question is the 
one which a pre-eminently able man 
has always to expect from those to 
whom his principles are obnoxious, 
we cannot say that Lord Lyndhurst 
has been harshly treated. The time, 
perhaps, has noteven yet arrived when 
the whole constitutional import of 
those great struggles which ushered 
in the present a can be clear- 
ly apprehende 


“ Majus ab hic acie quam quod sua secula 
ferrent 
Vulnus habent populi” 


may yet be the final verdict, and it 
may not be, perhaps, till another 
century has pee away that due al- 
lowance will be made for the con- 
flicting obligations and perplexing 
roblems of that stormy crisis. It is 
ikewise and collaterally to be observ- 
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ed that a much longer time is requir- 
ed for the subsidence of personal pre- 
judices which spring from political 
contentions than for the decline of 
any other class of prepossessions, 
The reason is, that so much longer a 
a must elapse before it can be 
nally decided which of two parties 
was in the right. The victorious 
party for the time cannot well afford 
to be generous, for it dare not bate 
one inch of its vantage ground. The 
vanquished are afraid to acknowledge 
that they may, after all, have been 
mistaken, while it is yet possible that 
posterity should reverse the verdict. 
As the leading facts in the career 
of the deceased chancellor must be, 
by this time, tolerably familiar to our 
readers, we shall content ourselves 
with a very brief recapitulation of 
them, premising that we are indebted 
for our knowledge to the same source 
as was 7'he Times, namely, a memoir 
of his lordship, which was published 
in the The Law Magazine, of London 
almost exactly eight years ago. Lord 
Lyndhurst, then, was born at Boston, 
in America, on the 21st of May, 1772, 
where his father also was born, in 
1737. His grandfather emigrated 
from the county of Limerick, one 
ing with him, as his wife, Sarah, the 
youngest daughter of John Singleton, 
esq., whose family are now represent- 
ed by the Singletons of Quinville 
Abbey, county Clare. The father of 
Lord Lyndhurst, who married a Miss 
Clarke, of Boston, settled in ingens, 
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as a portrait painter, in 1775 or ’76, 
and soon became distinguished as an 
artist. He died in September, 1819, 
his widow, Lord Lyndhurst’s mother, 
surviving him some twenty years. 
The son was educated at Cambridge, 
where, in 1794, he came out as Smith’s 
prizeman and second wrangler. He 
was a good scholar as well as a mathe- 
matician, and acquired, at the same 
time, some knowledge of chemistry 
and mechanics. It is said that at this 
time he had designs of entering the 
Church ; but, if so, they were proba- 
bly nipped in the bud by the visit 
which he paid to America, imme- 
diately after taking his degree, where 
he became imbued with republican 
ideas not exactly in harmony with 
the tone of the English Church under 
Pitt. On his return to England he 
was chosen a Fellow of Trinity, and 
adopted the bar as his profession. 
He was called by the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in 1804, rather late in life, 
it is to be observed, as he had then 
just entered upon his thirty-third 

ear. He joined the Midland Circuit. 

ut the first ten years of his profes- 
sional career have supplied no ma- 
terials to any of the memoirs we have 
seen. In 1813 he became Mr. Ser- 
geant Copley ; and, in either 1816 or 
1817, he so distinguished himself by 
the conduct of a case at Nottingham, 
that he rose into the ranks of those 
whom attornies are eager to retain. 
As a consequence, partly of his new 
won reputation, partly, perhaps, of 
the political opinions which he was 
supposed to entertain, he was about 
this time entrusted with the defence 
of James Watson, indicted for high 
treason ; though, as his coadjutor in 
the case was the tough old Tory, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, it is quite possible 
that his political opinions had nothing 
whatever to do with it. His speech 
on this occasion enhanced his reputa- 
tion still further ; and one story is, 
that it was in consequence of this 
logical and eloquent performance that 
Lord Castlereagh, who heard it de- 
livered, first conceived the design of 
enlisting him in the service of Go- 
vernment. Some say that the speech 
which impressed the foreign minister 
was in the cause of Thorpe v. the 
Governor of Upper Canada. A third 
story is, that it was during the trial 
of a prosecution against the publisher 
of the Quarterly Review, for an alleg- 
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ed libel on Colonel Maceroni, that 
Copley first fixed the attention of 
the Tory leaders as a desirable auxi- 
liary. He conducted the defence ; 
and the Duke of Wellington, Lor 
Liverpool, and other ministers of 
Government, having been subpoenaed 
as witnesses, were seated on the 
bench. Immediately the trial was 
over, they made him an offer of a 
seat in Parliament. The offer, un- 
fettered by any conditions or pledges 
of any sort whatever, was at once ac- 
cepted, and in the year 1818 he was 
returned to the House of Commons 
for the Government borough of Yar- 
mouth, and was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed Justice of Chester. He was 
now, therefore, fairly mounted, and 
the pace at which he rode was rapid. 
In May, 1818, he made his maiden 
speech upon the Alien Bill, which 
aeons at once that Sergeant Copley 
was not one of those whom the forum 
had spoiled for the senate. In 1819 
he was made Solicitor-General. In 
1820 he convicted Thistlewood and 
his gang of high treason, and appear- 
ed as counsel against Queen Caroline. 
In 1824 he was Attorney-General. 
In 1826 he was returned for Cam- 
bridge University. In September of 
the same year he became Master of 
the Rolls ; and in April of the year fol- 
lowing, Mr. Canning appointed him 
Lord Chancellor. He retained the 
seals, after. Mr. Canning’s death, 
under Lord Goderich ; and, after him, 
under the Duke of Wellington, retir- 
ing, with the rest of the ministry, to 
make way for Lord Grey, in Novem- 
ber, 1830, having sat upon the wool- 
sack rather more than three years and 
a-half. 

From Lord Grey he accepted the 

st of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
n November, 1834, when Sir Robert 
Peel was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a new ministry, his lordship 
again became Chancellor, and con- 
tinued so till Sir Robert’s resignation 
in April, 1835. He had, however. 
retained his office of Chief Baron all 
the time, a post which he did not re- 
sign till the following December, 
when, it would appear, that he was 
required to devote himself more ex- 
clusively to his political friends. 
From this time to 1841 he was out 
of office. From 1841 to 1846 he was 
Sir Robert Peel’s Chancellor ; he re- 
signed with him in that year; and 
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from 1846 to the year of his death he 
never again resumed official harness. 
When Lord Derby came into power, 
in 1852, Lord Lyndhurst was eighty 
years of age, and had ceased to covet 
the laborious honours of the woolsack. 
But till quite lately he took an active, 
and even-commanding, part in the de- 
bates of the House of Lords ; and for 
his noble constitutional stand against 
life peerages in 1856 a deep debt of 
gratitude is owing to him. The 
present writer had the good fortune 
to hear him speak on that occasion, 
when his upright and defiant figure, 
his low but still clear and harmonious 
accents, and the profound respect 
with which he was treated by the 
house, made an impression never to 
be effaced. 

The last occasion of all upon which 
Lord Lyndhurst addressed that great 
assembly, where for nearly thirty 
years he had exercised a sway second 
only, if second, to that of the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Eldon, was 
on the amendment moved by Lord 
Monteagle to that part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s budget which involved the 
repeal of the paper duty. Lord 
Lyndhurst rose before Lord Mont- 


eagle to argue the point of privileze, 
and to show the distinction which 
not only existed in theory, but had 
frequently been observed in practice, 
between the origination or amend- 
ment of a money bill, and the abso- 


lute rejection of it. By a curious 
coincidence, the debate took place 
upon the 21st of May, Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s eighty-eighth birth-day. His 
hale and vigorous appearance was 
generally remarked by the peers 
present ; and though his voice and 
gesture were slightly marked by the 
infirmities of extreme old age, none 
of those remarkable powers for which 
he had been always famous seemed 
the least abated. The lucid exposi- 
tion, the cogent inference, the weighty 
exhortation, the finished diction, were 
all there as of old ; lighted up at in- 
tervals by touches of that gay satire 
which is not felt the less because it is 
perfectly good-humoured. Conclud- 
ing a speech of some length with a 
parting lunge at Mr. Gladstone, who 
reminded him, he said, that “the 
satis eloquentie sapientie parum was 
not an irreconcilable combination,” 
the veteran retired from the house, 
and went home comfortably to dinner 
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with a large family circle assembled 
to celebrate the day. 

On the 2lst of last May, he was 
still well enough to take part in the 
family festivity, but towards the 
autumn he began to sink; though so 
much had he been withdrawn from 
the public eye during the last year or 
two, that until we heard he was dead, 
few knew that he was ailing. He died 
in London, on the 13th of October 
last, the sole survivor of a brilliant 
circle of contemporaries, who, very 
little older than himself, had almost 
passed into history, when Lyndhurst 
was still vigorous. He was eight 
years younger than Lord Grey. He 
was only three years younger than 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh, and he was only two 
years younger than Mr. Canning. 

It is known to even the most 
cursory of political students that the 
Whig party which had been shattered 
into fragments by the secession of 
1793, and had remained in a state of 
insignificance as long as the terrors 
of Jacobinism still hung black and 
bloody before the eyes of the British 
nation, began to recruit its strength, 
and regain some of its popularity, 
with the suppression of anarchy in 
France, and the conviction that Na- 

oleon was not, after all, so vile, if 

e would only not invade England. 
The heavy expenditure of the Penin- 
sular war was a topic for Parliamen- 
tary declamation which never failed 
the Whigs; while the final refusal of 
the King to hear any thing more 
about the Catholics, secured them 
often the support, and sometimes the 
yermanent alliance, of the old Liberal 
Tory party. The leadership of this 
party was disputed for by Canning 
and Lord Grenville. And Lord Gren- 
ville, as is well known, went over 
bodily to the Whigs, carrying the 
whole influence and interest of the 
house of Buckingham to the side of 
Fox and Grey. Thus fortified, the 
Whigs became a powerful opposition; 
and, backed up by the favour of the 
Prince of Wales, no doubt, promised 
themselves a speedy restoration to 
that good land from which they had 
so long been evicted. But two un- 
foreseen events marred their calcula- 
tions. The King again lost his reason, 
and this time without. hope of re- 
covery. The Prince suddenly dis- 
covered that the Whig idea of the 
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British constitution, however con- 
venient to the Heir, was by no means 
so agreeable to the Regent. He re- 
tained a Tory ministry in office, and 
the Whigs were naturally driven into 
more ardent opposition than before. 
A year or two passed by, and, owin 

to causes which no legislation oak 
have wholly prevented or removed, a 
revival of popular discontent, scarcely 
less alarming than the events of ’93 
and ’94, spread throughout the length 
and breadth of England. Arms were 
taken by violence from the gunsmith’s 
shops. Tumultuous meetings of 80,000 
or 100,000 men assembled together, 
with a visible attempt at something 
like military organization. Treason- 
able and seditious pamphlets were 
published and dispersed, and, as has 
since been admitted by an eminent 
Whig authority, the country was in 
as dangerous a state as Ireland in 
1844. The Government introduced 
@ series of coercive measures. And 
at this test the bond which had united 
the Whig party with the Liberals from 
1806 downwards, snapped in two, and 
the whole body fell away into two 
different divisions. The Whigs who 
remained in opposition became more 


violent than ever, and denounced the 
measures of the ministry as cruel, un- 


constitutional, and intolerable. The 
“Liberals” who drew off on the other 
side re-united their forces with the 
Goyernment, convinced that times 
were changed, and that the part taken 
the Whigs was as discreditable to 
them, as it was dangerous to the pub- 
lic peace. Lord Grenville and the 
Marquis of Buckingham were the 
acknowledged political chiefs of this 
rty ; a they numbered a good 
ollowing in the House of Commons 
under Mr. Wynn, Mr. Freemantle, 
and Mr. Sturges Bourne. But as 
Parliament is always more or less the 
index of the public mind, we may be 
sure that a corresponding change of 
feeling had also taken place in the 
country; and that many men who 
had nourished dreams of political im- 
provement would begin to see that it 
was no time to set about it while 
ricks were burning, democrats arm- 
ing, and conspiracies in progress from 
one end of the United Kingdom to 
the other. “Order is Heaven’s first 
law,” and it is man’s first necessity. 
A great mass of the Liberal opinion 
of that day began to side with Gov- 
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ernment. And among others who felt 
the force of this reaction was the 
leader of the Midland Circuit, Mr. 
Sergeant Copley. He had been, per- 
haps, a speculative republican. But 
that such views as these, even had 
he entertained them, should have 
compelled him to feel any sympathy 
with the English Radical of the year 
1820, is one of those convenient hy- 
potheses which may serve the purpose 
of a political rival in debate, but will 
not stand the test of calm investiga- 
tion for a moment. 

The charges of insincerity, there- 
fore, which have been brought against 
Lord Lyndhurst, and based upon his 
alleged conversion to Toryism, in obe- 
dience to his professional interests, 
we hold to be utterly worthless. The 
truth we take to be, that his political 
principles were as undefined as those 
of the majority of professional men 
who have never been obliged to act 
upon them; and that his political 
morality was neither above nor below 
the average standard of the day. 

The second ground upon which 
Lord Lyndhurst’s political morality 
has been questioned is his conduct on 
Roman Catholic emancipation. This 
charge is not merely unjust, like the 
last one—it is absurd. The former 
had some show of plausibility on its 
side; the latter is transparently un- 
true. Let us see then how the mat- 
ter stands. Sir John Copley, when 
Master of the Rolls, spoke against 
Roman Catholic emancipation ; the 

ear following he accepted the Great 

eal from Mr. Canning, who was in 
favour of emancipation. He continued 
to hold it under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, while the Duke was still anti- 
Catholic ; and in 1828 he again spoke 
in opposition to the Relief Bill. When 
the Duke changed his opinion, Lord 
Lyndhurst also changed his; and in 
1829, in his place in the House of 
Lords, contradicted what he had said 
in 1828. Now it must strike every 
one who understands the history of 
that period, that the only inconsis- 
tency of which his Lordship was 
really guilty took place after a had 
become Lord Chancellor, and not be- 
fore. Had he been ever so uncom- 
promising an opponent of the Romish 
claims, there would have been no in- 
consistency in his joining Mr. Can- 
ning’s Government, in which, as in 
Lord Liverpool’s, the question was 
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expressly left an open one. Mr. Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington did not 
refuse to act with Canning because 
he was in favour of emancipation, but 
for other reasons well known to poli- 
tical students. Mr. Peel had privately 
told Lord Liverpool, as early as 1825, 
that the Catholic claims must be con- 
ceded; and the Duke of Wellington 
resumed his old place under Lord 
Goderich, an equally Catholic Prime 
Minister, from which he had retired 
under Canning. It was quite possible, 
therefore, for Lord Lyndhurst to have 
served under Canning without any 
change of opinion whatever upon the 
question of emancipation. He was 
not, moreover, a violent opponent of 
that measure. He had always adopted 
that more moderate view of the sub- 
ject, according to which emancipation 
was only to be resisted till adequate 
securities could be agreed upon for 
the safety of the Anglo-Irish church. 
It seems to us, therefore, that Lord 
Lyndhurst’s change of mind must 
stand upon exactly the same footing 
as Peel’s and the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s. He was not bribed to it by 
the promise of the Great Seal, for 
there is no evidence to show that any 
change in his mind took place till two 
years after the Great Seal had been 
conferred on him. In 1829, when it 
was a question of conversion or resig- 
nation, he acted as Wellington and 
Peel acted ; and that is the worst that 
can be said of him. He could not 
have given up his opinions in order 
to be made Lord Chancellor, for he 
was Lord Chancellor before he was 
asked to give them up. And a good 
proof that no peculiar baseness was 
supposed by contemporaries to attach 
to him is the admission, by his most 
hostile critic, that the reputation of 
Peel suffered far more than that of 
Lyndhurst from the share which they 
both took in these memorable trans- 
actions. 

These are the only two passages of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s career which his 
enemies in general have deemed sufti- 
cient to sustain these accusations. But 
some there are who still think it pos- 
sible to extract matter for censure 
from his acceptance of the Chief 
Baronship. “ He,” says Zhe Law 
Magazine, “probably asked, and cer- 
tainly accepted, judicial office at the 
hands of that olitical chief, whose 
principles of Gectmeunt he had 
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throughout many years condemned, 
and whose measures of reform he was 
prepared to resist.” The insinuation 
conveyed by this last sentence is 
wholly unjustifiable. An analogous 
case would be the appointment of the 

resent Lord Chelmsford to succeed 

ir Frederick Pollock at the Exche- 
quer. But, though the probability of 
such an appointment has frequently 
been discussed in legal circles, nobody 
ever imagined that Lord Chelmsford 
would have had to turn Whig. 

The only other charge which has 
ever been made against Lord Lynd- 
hurst was one of corruption in the 
distribution of his political patronage. 
This was in the year 1829, when a 
libel was circulated in the Morning 
Journal, accusing the Lord Chancel- 
lor of having obtained a loan of 
£30,000 from Sir Edward Sugden, 
on condition of recommending him 
for the situation of Solicitor-General. 

The defendant, upon trial, wasfound 
guilty. It is needless to add thatnot 
even Lord Lyndhurst’s most bitter 
foes have ever treated this report as 
anything but a scandalous and ridi- 
culous figment, hatched in the heat 
of party warfare, and published by a 
reckless radical scribbler. 

Having thus wiped off the various 
little scraps of mud which either pre- 
judice or malignity have stuck upon 
the memory of the great Tory leader, 
we may proceed to consider the nature 
of the part which he played, and the 
degree of genius which he exhibited, 
in the various political transactions 
with which his name is associated. 
There are some half dozen public 
questions which supply us with fair 
tests of the character of his political 
genius. These are:—The Alien Bill, 
the Religious Relief Bills of 1818-19, 
the Reform Bill, the Municipal Re- 
form Bill, Life Peerages, and our 
Foreign Policy inthe East. We can- 
not undertake to examine each of 
these at length. We merely mean 
that these are the sources to which 
we should direct any man who pro- 
fessed an intention of writing the life 
of Lord Lyndhurst. 

The circumstances under which the 
Alien Bill was first introduced, and 
afterwards renewed, can scarcely fail 
of being familiar to all our readers 
who take any interest in politics. The 
peace of 1815 had by no means tran- 
quillized the continent of Europe. In 
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Italy, in Spain, and in Portugal, the 
revolutionary spirit had, after a mo- 
mentary lull, broken out again. Po- 
litical refugees were flocking to this 
country, and here, in turn, they were 
met by a wave of still fretting dis- 
content, which required very little 
encouragement from abroad to swell 
intoafresh storm. That this danger 
was very properly encountered by the 
defensive measures of Government, 
seems now to be poi admitted. 
The writer in The Law Magazine, 
actuated, as he is, by the bitterest 
irit towards Lord Lyndhurst, is 
obliged to allow that “the measures 
roposed, from time to time, by the 
vernment of the day, with a view 
to its having some control over the 
stream of foreigners which was pour- 
ing into this country, and permeating 
every county, were neither unneces- 
sary nor inexpedient.” Under these 
circumstances Mr. Sergeant Copley 
delivered his maiden speech, on the 
19th of May, 1818. Among the other 
speeches of the night, it shines like a 
. He had then, as ever, the 
appy art of going straight to the 
point—of seeing exactly where the 
gist of the matter lay—without being 
so unduly curt as to appear dictatorial, 
or so nakedly logical as to rob his 
language of all rhetorical embellish- 
ment. 

In a few words he exposed that 
most astounding, because most pre- 
vailing, fallacy, that preventive mea- 
sures ought never to be adopted be- 
cause they have often been success- 
ful; and that the tranquillity by 
which they have been followed is 
sufficient evidence to prove that they 
never wererequired! Sergeant Copley 
was followed on this occasion by Sir 
James Macintosh ; but we cannot dis- 
cover in his speech anything like an 
answer to the pertinent arguments of 
the Sergeant. 

The Roman Catholic question had, 
by 1829, been exhaustively discussed, 
as far as principles were concerned ; 
the fact being, that the real issue had 
been fought and lost in 1828, on the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. 

According tosome reasoners,Church 
and State were one and undivisible: 
spiritually the State was contained 
within the Church, and politically 
the Church within the State. Such 
has been the view of many men who 
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differed very widely upon doctrine 
—of Coleridge, of Arnold, of Mr. 
Gladstone. According to these, a Na- 
tional State and a National Church 
should be co-extensive. The fact 
that many of the inhabitants of the 
country do not belong to the one does 
not affect its nationality, if they take 
no part in the other ; for, as the Legis- 
lature is supposed to be the embodi- 
ment of the national will, and, so to 
speak, the condensed essence of the 
nation, those who stand outside of it 
are, as it were, extra-national. Such 
were the relative positions of the 
populus and the plebs in old Rome; 
and such, down to 1828, was the posi- 
tion maintained towards Dissenters 
of every denomination by the United 
Church of England and Ireland. This 
was, at all events, a compact and in- 
telligible theory. It was the one ac- 
cepted by Lord Eldon as the theory 
of the British Constitution. And we 
can see more clearly now than our 
fathers could then, that the formal 
recognition of Dissenters, as entitled 
to all the privileges of citizens, was 
quite incompatible with this theory 
of Church and State. It is perfectly 
clear, We repeat, that the above theory 
was given up with the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts; but in 
order tounderstand the views adopted 
upon the whole of this great question. 
we must recur to the earlier debates 
upon the subject of Romish Emanci- 

ation, in which the principle at stake 

ad been exhaustively discussed be- 
fore the first of the two great Relief 
Acts was completed. 

On these two questions, then, Lord 
Lyndhurst seems to have contented 
himself with adopting a purely prac- 
tical line of argument, and not to have 
concerned himself so much with the 
principles which were really at stake, 
as Lord Eldon did. Indeed, we are 
bound to say, that throughout all the 
debates on both branches of this great 
subject, we are struck with thelimited 
range of argument, and the something 
like poverty of thought which are dis- 
cernible on both sides. Lord Eldon, 
it has always seemed to us, took the 
most truly philosophic and constitu- 
tional views of these questions. His 
idea was that the legislation which 
followed the Civil wars, merely fixed 
what had hitherto been floating. Be- 
fore that time there was no such 
thing as a Dissenter. The Puritan 
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members of the House of Commons 
were all professedly Churchmen, while 
any Roman Catholics who sat in Par- 
liament before the Revolution were 
exceptions and merely tolerated until 
it was seen whether the breach be- 
tween the two Churches was finally 
irreparable. When the essential ten- 
dencies of Puritanism on the one 
hand, and the finality of the breach 
between Rome and Canterbury on the 
other, had been fully demonstrated, 
then, and not till then, were both 
classes of malcontents cast out as no 
longer members of the “ Church.” 
But Lord Lyndhurst, and Wellington, 
and Peel, just as much as Lord Hol- 
land or Lord Grey, confined them- 
selves entirely to the supposition that 
Papists and Presbyterians had been 
excluded from all share in the State, 
solely because they were disloyal, 
and not at all because they were 
apostate. If they had ceased to be 
dangerous they might now cease to 
be proscribed. Above this view of the 
question, Lord Lyndhurst, we ima- 
gine, did not rise. And it is unfair to 
tax any man with inconsistency who 
changes his views on such a mere 
matter of detail as this. As far, how- 
ever, as the practical sagacity and 
foresight of the promoters of Eman- 
cipation were concerned, Lord Lynd- 
hurst was as wrong as the rest. He 
predicted that Ireland would be tran- 
quil; that the priesthood would be 
loyal; that no more attempts against 
the Established Church of the em- 
ire would have to be expected. He 
ived to see Ireland more turbulent 
than she had been for half a century ; 
the priesthood heading a crusade 
against the law of the land and the 
lives and properties of individuals ; 
and Romish members of the House of 
Commons assiduously promoting and 
supporting every conceivable device 
for the destruction of the United 
Church. In 1851 he confessed as 
much with his own lips. 

We gladly pass from the contem- 
plation of this subject to another 

eat struggle, wherein Lord Lynd- 
Coost's flowers shone forth with un- 


clouded lustre in the advocacy of a 
cause, the foundations of which lay 
deep in logic, in philosophy, and in 
history. 

On the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, so disastrously completed 
by the Whigs when, with unskilled 
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hands and dizzy heads, they mount- 
ed the chariot of the State, Lord 
Lyndhurst spoke twice, and twice 
succeeded in arresting that head- 
long race. It is, in some sense, un- 
fortunate for his fame, that he had 
been preceded by such a statesman as 
Mr. Canning, who, in his various 
speeches on the subject, had exhausted 
both reason and rhetoric. But still 
Mr. Canning had been dead four 
years when Lord Lyndhurst “rose 
to his height” in that memorable de- 
bate which tore in two the second 
Reform Bill. The arguments of that 
illustrious man, to whom Sir Robert 
Peel so beautifully applied the words 
in which Ulysses deplores the chance 
which had made any contest possible 
for the possession of the arms of 
Achilles, would well bear repetition 
from the lips of his ablest disciple. 
And certainly, we may, in turn, ap- 
ply to Lord Lyndhurst the classical 
quotation which Lord Palmerston so 
generously and justly used in praise 
of that statesman’s pupil. If the 
Constitution could have been saved, 
Lord Lyndhurst’s speeches would have 
saved it. Clearly the two main points 
to be argued, as far as the principle 
was concerned, were these :—First, 
what was the intention of the Con- 
stitution, and had that intention been 
defeated by the changes which time 
had made in the distribution of wealth 
and population? Secondly, if this 
were not so, was the working of the 
existing system so bad as to make 
a Reform Bill indispensable, even 
though it went the “— of giving 
a new Constitution? The style in 
which Lord Lyndhurst argued both 
of these points was masterly; and 
the force with which he turned against 
themselves certain previous admis- 
sions of the Whig leaders would have 
caused any set of men to pause who 
were not obstinately bent upon arriv- 
ing at a given goal through sense and 
through nonsense. 

The second reading of the second 
Reform Bill was thrown out in the 
Lords by a majority of forty-one. The 
division took place early in the morn- 
ing of the 8th of October; and Par- 
liament was prorogued soon after- 
wards. In less than six weeks, how- 
ever, Parliament reassembled ; and a 
third Reform Bill was carried through 
the House of Commons. During the 
interval it appears that the Tory 
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arty had begun to lose hope ; and 
Shon Loot Lyndhurst and the Duke 
mustered their forces against the se- 
cond reading of this Bill they found 
themselves left in a minority—the 
numbers being 184 for, and 175 
against. All that it was then possi- 
ble for Lord Lyndhurst to do, he did. 
He rallied his party in committee, 
and brought back a good many of 
those who, in his own words, “ had 
not deserted, but departed, from its 
ranks.” The result was, that when 
he made his motion for postponing 
the disfranchising clauses of the Bill 
to the enfranchising ones, he obtained 
a majority against Ministers of thirty- 
five. Had Ministers accepted this 
decision they would have endangered 
those provisions of the Bill which 
they, doubtless, deemed the most im- 
rtant. When Manchester and 
irmingham had gained all they 
wanted, the honour and emolument, 
namely, of two representatives in 
Parliament, they might, perhaps, be- 
come less zealous for disfranchisin 
Ludgershall and Bedwin. That woul 
never do, and Ministers at once re- 
signed. It is clear, that at this mo- 
ment the hopes of both the King and 
the Tories were centred on Lord 
Lyndhurst. He was closetted with 
his Majesty, and declared his willing- 
ness to make one of a Cabinet that 
should fight out the battle with the 
Commons. How far the Duke him- 
self, with his well-known terror of 
civil contests, supported or shared in 
this resolve is not exactly known. 
But whatever might have been his 
Grace’s sentiments, the bolder section 
of the Tory party was not sufficiently 
numerous to justify so daring an ex- 
periment. Sir Robert Peel declined 
to share in any such deep responsi- 
bility. Like all men who have spent 
their early life in resistance, and then 
suddenly give way, now that he had 
begun to = he never knew when 
to stop. The result was, that the 
formation of a Tory Ministry was 
found to be impossible. The Chief 
Baron, who had been driving back- 
wards and forwards between the Pa- 
lace, Downing-street, and Apsley 
House, amid the execration of the 
London mob, went back to his Law 
Court. Lord Grey returned to office ; 
and the Reform Bill became law. 
The next occasion upon which Lord 
Lyndhurst took a decided lead was 
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the passage of the Municipal Reform 
Bill. Here, again, Lord Lyndhurst 
was willing to have stood boldly in 
the breach, and to have thrown out 
the Bill on the second reading, instead 
of confining his exertions to the 
amendment of its details. The secret 
history of this particular period—the 
spring and summer of 1835—has 
lately been revealed in the Z’imes, to 
the no small astonishment of the 
public ; though we ourselves see no 
reason to doubt that the story is sub- 
stantially correct. But still the whole 
train of events is to some degree ob- 
scure. Abandoning the design of re- 
sisting the second reading of the Bill, 
which, owing to the timidity or luke- 
warmness of the Peelites, might not 
have been successful, Lord Lyndhurst 
and the Duke of Wellington threw 
their whole strength into the advo- 
cacy of a series of amendments which 
it was thought, with justice, would 
cleanse it of its worst features. The 
amendments were triumphantly car- 
ried; and so sensible were Ministers 
of the sweeping nature of the changes 
thus engrafted on it, that when, on 
the 28th of August, the Bill was read 
a third time, they retired to the foot 
of the throne, and declined to sanc- 
tion by their votes a measure which 
reversed their own intentions. Then 
came the tug of war. Lord John 
Russell, the representative of Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, posi- 
tively refused to agree to the majority 
of the amendments. This, of course, 
had been foreseen by the Tory leaders 
in the House of Lords, and they were 
pee to stand firm ; but Sir Ro- 

rt Peel declined the onus of sup- 
porting the amendment in the House 
of Commons; and it would seem that 
it was at this particular juncture, 
when the Ministry, disgusted with 
their defeat in the House of Lords, 
might daily be expected to resign, 
that, in contemplation of this event, 
those arrangements were begun, which 
The Times has been the first to make 
— The feeble resistance offered 
»y Sir Robert Peel to the Corporation 
Bill, in its original progress through 
the Lower House, had completed the 
estrangement which his fainthearted- 
ness in the Reform struggle had be- 
ee: and a powerful section of the 

ory party was eager to hail Lynd- 


hurst as its chief. Still the only 


chance of carrying out this scheme 
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successfully depended, of course, upon 
keeping the ~~ together, so as to 
show a united front in both Houses 
in every conflict that ensued. But 
this degree of unanimity was soon 
discovered to be unattainable. Peel 
had a considerable following in both 
Houses. The last effort of the old 
Constitutional party was now, there- 
fore, conden ; and the Conserva- 
tive cause tacitly relinquished to a 
leader who has done more to under- 
mine the public faith in it than any 
man who ever lived. 

At the same time, it is but just to 
Sir Robert Peel to consider that the 
support which he was asked to give 
to the amendments on the Municipal 
Corporations Bill was part of a gene- 
ral scheme for depriving him of the 
leadership of his party; and, secondly, 
that many firm Tories agreed with 
him in thinking that all that it was 
possible to effect, in the way of Con- 
servative principles, after the Reform 
Bill, must be the result of a compro- 
mise, and that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to sacrifice both the English 
and the Irish Corporations on the 
altar of the Irish Church. How the 
Conservative party made use of the 
Trish Corporation Bill as a lever to 
extort the suppression of the odious 
‘appropriation clause” is well known. 
And it may be that Sir Robert Peel 
feared, if he offered any further oppo- 
sition to the English Corporation Bill, 
he would preclude himself from using 
the Irish one as a means of making 
terms with the enemy. Lord Lynd- 
hurst believed that there was no ne- 
cessity for making terms. Which 
was right it were mere waste of time 
to speculate. 

Twenty years had passed over the 
head of Lord Lyndhurst before he 
again, and for the last time, stood 
forward in defence of our ancient 
Constitution. But a lapse of time, 
which reduces other men from old 
age to senility, had wrought no such 
change in him. In 1856 he declaimed 
against the introduction of life peers 
into the House of Lords, not onl 
with as much logic and as muc 
learning, but with as much courage 
and as much vehemence as he had 
ever displayed when at his best. Af- 
ter an elaborate argument, embracing 
the whole Constitutional bearings of 
the question, he did not hesitate to 
contrast the dependence and ineffi- 
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ciency of the Senate of France with 
the vigour, patriotism, and spirit of 
the British House of Lords. 

This, it must be owned, was cer- 
tainly going to the point ; and, indeed, 
it is one of the very few occasions on 
which Lord Lyndhurst permitted him- 
self to appeal to any great general 
principles or the broad lessons of his- 
tory. Indeed, the whole debate was 
afterwards described by Lord Gran- 
ville, as the greatest at which he 
had ever been present in their Lord- 
ship's House. 

he last transaction affecting the 
constitution of Parliament with which 
the name of Lord Lyndhurst is asso- 
ciated is the admission of the Jews 
to Parliament. The means by which 
this measure was finally accomplished, 
in the session of 1858, is probably 
still fresh in the reader’s memory. 
A Bill was sent down from the House 
of Lords for empowering either House 
to resolve, upon any particular occa- 
sion, that certain words in the oath 
might be dispensed with. This mea- 
sure was proposed by Lord Lucan, 
and received, after some hesitation, 
the support of Lord Derby, who held 
that it would terminate the discussion 
between the two Houses, while sav- 
ing, at the same time, their lordships’ 
consciences and honour. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who had moved the second 
reading of the Oath Bill, saw the 
pa object of that measure which 
e had advocated for so many years 
taken out of his own hands, and ac- 
complished in another way, with his 
usual serene indifference to all consi- 
derations of mere vanity. He must 
have seen, we imagine, from the very 
first, that this Bill was an inevitable 
corollary of the legislation of ’28 and 
29. But, as on the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, and the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, so with regard to 
Jewish Disabilities, he argued the 
question on its own particular merits, 
contending that the restrictive clauses 
of the oath had never been directed 
against the Jews, and not rising to 
the contemplation of that general 
principle by which all persons not 
members of the National Church 
were held de jure to be excluded from 
participation in the national State. 

The moral and intellectual endow- 
ments of this great man were of the 
highest order. Undaunted courage, 
in the face of most perilous enter- 
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=, and in the teeth of the most 
etermined opposition ; a spirit as 
indifferent to mere general clamour 
as it was prompt to resent and to 
punish particularimputations; fidelity 
to his friends and calm disdain of his 
enemies, were the most prominent of 
his ethical characteristics. They are, 
we think, all in turn discernible, even 
in the brief sketch of his career which 
we have already given. Both in 1832 
and in 1835 he gave signal proofs that 
neither difficulty, danger, nor abuse 
was capable of reducing him to de- 
spair, nor of dissuading him from an- 
other battle with an enemy flushed 
with conquest and superior in num- 
bers, for the sake of the ancient Con- 
stitution. That he cared little for 
eee reproaches is demonstrable 
rom the same evidence. But that 
he would allow no man living to use 
injurious expressions towards himself 
without an instantaneous check is 
likewise placed beyond a doubt, not 
only by the curt and defiant tone with 
which he was accustomed to rebut 
the charges which were brought 
against himself, but more especially 
by his behaviour to Lord Melbourne 
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on one particular occasion, that will 
long be memorable.* 

The moral defects visible in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s character were few. He 
was certainly an ambitious man ; and, 
as far as that can be called a fault in 
one who, conscious of great powers, 
has his own way to make in the 
world, it must be conceded to his ac- 
cusers. He is said, likewise, to have 
lacked warmth of temperament, and 
that it was owing rather to this de- 
fect than to native magnanimity that 
he cherished so few antipathies, and 
forgave almost as soon as he was 
angered. It is for those who knew 
him intimately in private life to say 
if this view of him be just. If it is 
so, it comprises, at all events, the 
worst that can be said of him; nor 
does either of the infirmities implied 
in it militate against his possession 
of the other moral virtues we have 
assigned to him. 

His intellectual powers were im- 
mense; nor have his friends thought it 
necessary to prove, or his enemies pos- 
sibletodeny,them. Inthestatement of 
acase Lord Lyndhurst was unequalled. 
The speeches which he delivered on 


* Lord Melbourne had characterised some statement of Lord Lyndhurst’s as “ artful.” 


Lord Lyndhurst replied in words which so enraged the Prime Minister that he quite forgot 
himself : —“ ‘I wish, exclaimed he, in a paroxysm of rage, ‘that the noble duke (Wel- 
lington) had been here ;’ then, turning towards Lord Lyndhurst, he continued—‘ the noble 
duke would have sooner cut his right hand off, than have taken such a course as that taken 
by the noble and learned lord: the noble duke is a gentleman; the noble duke is a man of 
honour.’ Suddenly a cloud settled over the features of the insulted peer: the compression of 
the lips, and the gleam of the eyes, revealed the thunder which was sleeping within. A 
dead stillness reigned throughout the house. Lord Lyndhurst rose from his seat, and spoke 
in a calm, firm tone:—‘ The noble viscount says he wishes the noble duke had been here, 
because the noble duke is a gentleman, and a man of honour. That observation, which 
is true of the noble duke, was applied by the noble viscount in such a manner as to bear 
a different construction when applied to others: I beg an explanation.’ Lord Melbourne 
would have shrunk from grappling with his strong antagonist. ‘When I said that the 
noble duke,’ remarked he, ‘was a gentleman and @man of honour, I did not say that 
anybody else was not a gentleman and a man of honour.’ This paltry subterfuge was of 
no avail. ‘The words,’ rejoined Lord Lyndhurst, ‘ are capable of a particular construc- 
tion: again I ask the noble viscount what he meant by them.’ The Premier not having 
risen to answer the question, Lord Lyndhurst quitted his seat, and was in the act of 
leaving the house, when Lord Brougham started to his feet, and entreated his friend to 
remain. ‘The latter resumed his seat. A few remarks then dropped from Lord Brougham. 
Lord Lyndhurst once more rose, and with a look and tone which could not be misinter- 
preted, demanded an explanation. ‘I must insist on knowing,’ said he, ‘from the noble 
viscount, whether he meant to convey an imputation on my character; whether he 
meant to say that Iam not a man of honour.’ Lord Melbourne's better feelings had 
speedily prevailed. He admitted that he had allowed himself to be carried away by 
passion. ‘I do not recollect’—such was his confession—‘ what I said: I do not know 
what were the words I used in the excitement of the moment; but I distinctly state, that 
if I said anything in reference to the noble and learned lord, to the effect that he had 
acted unlike a man of honour, or in any way unbecoming a gentleman, I most fully 
retract the words.” Lord Lyndhurst immediately declared that he was satisfied. And 
well he might. The nemo me impune lacessit attitude which he desired to preserve had 
been most successfully vindicated, and the Whig Prime Minister made to look nearly as 
small as it is possible for a man to look. . 
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those occasions when the exercise of 
this particular talent was all that was 
required, remain as models for all 
time. Among these, of course, are to 
be ranked his famous “ Summaries,” 
which are already political classics, 
and one of the very few examples of 
parliamentary eloquence which has 
exerted un immediate influence upon 
public opinion, and brought Whig min- 
istries to the dust by blows of which 
the marks, so to speak, were visible 
to the naked eye. After every one of 
these attacks it was felt throughout 
the kingdom—in the market-place 
and on the Stock Exchange, in Pall- 
Mall and in May Fair—that the 
ministry was so much the weaker, 
and had lost so much more of its 
small remaining stock of credit. 

The range of Lord Lyndhurst’s ac- 
quisitions, we believe, was wide ; but 
it was not wider than his imperial 
intellect could sway. His memory 
was surprising ; and lawyers tell us 
that he showed, while on the bench, 
a capacity equal to the reputation 
which the greatest English lawyer has 
attained. It is not, therefore, to any 
natural inaptitude for the apprehen- 
sion of first principles that we are to 
assign the neglect of them which, in 
certain parts of his career, we fancy 
we detect. We should rather at- 
tribute it to the fact that he was 
forty-six years of age before he em- 
barked in politics, and that nearly 
twenty of these had been passed in 
the study and practice of the common 
law. By that time of life a man's 
intellectual habits are formed. Sir 
John Copley had never had any in- 
ducement to study politics from a 
scientific point of view, nor to make 
himself master of the great questions 
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which then agitated parliament. He 
was not likely to do so when he found 
himself Solicitor-General at fifty years 
of age, and overwhelmed with practi- 
cal work. When he had to speak on 
the Roman Catholic question in par- 
liament he got it up hurriedly, as he 
might have done a case on circuit ; 
and, of course, it was quite natural, 
under such circumstances, that he 
should adopt the views of the ma- 
jority of the party to which he had 
attached himself. He has told us 
himself that fresh inquiry into the 
question made him acquainted with 
many circumstances that materially 
altered his opinions. Even on the 
subject of parliamentary reform no- 
body can say how much or how little 
he was indebted to Mr. Canning, or 
to the debates in the House of Com- 
mons in the summer of 1831. If, 
therefore, on neither of these impor- 
tant subjects he displayed much ori- 
ginal thought nor elevation of view, 
we do not, on that account, assume 
that his intellect was inadequate to 
the occasion. That would indeed be 
absurd. All we think is, that he 
came too late into politics to do him- 
self full justice as a statesman, as he 
was afterwards too much absorbed 
by statesmanship to do himself full 
justice as a lawyer. Between these 
conflicting claims his genius had 
scarcely fair play ; and his fame, we 
think, will rest hereafter on a lower 
basis than he might otherwise have 
succeeded in securing. He might 
have eclipsed Lord Mansfield, or he 
might have equalled Mr. Pitt. But 
both politics and law are mistresses 
who permit no rivals ; nor was any 
exceptional indulgence extended to 
the late Lord Lyndhurst. 


SOUL IN SPACE. 
WHEN night unveils infinity, we gaze 
From earth’s dim shore upon the starry vast, 
Where ’mid innumerate universes’ rays, 
Existence Deitific, present—past— 


Develops for futurity. 


What end, 


’Mid yonder unimagined spheres of powers, 
Can destiny allot this soul of ours ; 
Or whither will its ray, enfranchised, tend ¢ 
Soul and surroundment are inscrutable. 
If life shall live, ’tis well ; if perish, well. 
What know we, save that one fixed hour we'll lie 
Careless of life, in nature’s sacred rest ; 
While myriad April moons shall round and die, 
While thousand autumns golden to the west. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MRS. MEIKLAM. 


THE avenue was about half a mile in 
length ; and when the young people 
reached the house, Bessie’s spirits 
had regained somewhat of their usual 
buoyancy; she was able to skip 
lightly up the great stone steps, 
wile Dillon ulled the bell. It was 
a quaint, old-fashioned mansion, 
large and intricate, with wide stair- 
cases and lobbies, but rather small 
rooms. Let us look well at Mrs. 
Meiklam, as she comes down herself 
to open the hall-door for her young 
friends ; for she has seen their ap- 

roach from an upper window. She 
is now about seventy-three years old, 
of a figure that had once been perfect, 
and which still retains much to com- 
mand admiration, in its noble carriage 
and erect comportment; her hair, 
though still thick and of fine texture, 
is of the whitest shade of white, and 
banded smoothly on a placid forehead; 
her dress, of quaker-like simplicity, 
is scrupulously neat—the muslin of 
cuffs and collars rivalling the outward 
snow in purity and whiteness, An 
expression of much sweetness beams 
in her eye, indicating that she lives 
in peace and with good will towards 
all men. She laughs when she ad- 
mits the new comers. 

“ My dear children, how could you 
walk on such a day ?” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Bessie, 
flinging her arms round her. “We 
had a delightful trip. Very pleasant 
indeed,” she added, lowering her 
voice, as the recollection of the en- 
counter with the dreadful Jenny Black 
crossed her mind. 

The children followed their hostess 
to the room used principally as chief 
sitting-room at the Rest. It was a 
comfortable apartment, furnished in 
red, with a large fire burning in the 
ample grate, and many portraits 
adorning the walls. Bessie ensconced 
herself at oncein alarge, old-fashioned 
arm-chair, and having forgotten to 
take off her over-shoes in the hall, 
now coolly requested Dillon to pull 
them off, and leave them outside the 





door. He did so instantly; while 
Mrs. Meiklam watched the proceed- 
ing somewhat in surprise. 

“Do you always ask Dillon to at- 
tend you in this way?” she asked, 
with the slightest possible contraction 
of eye. 

“Oh, he always does what I want ; 
and then, I do things now and then 
for him.” 

“Then neither is in debt to the 
other ?” 

“T don’t know that. Ithink Dillon 
does more for me than I do for him ; 
but that is only because I ask and 
want more than he does. If he asked 
me to do anything I am sure I would 
not refuse. Would I, Dillon ?”’ 

“T don’t think you would; you 
never do,” said Dillon. 

As the evening shadows deepened, 
and the fire blazed brighter, Mrs. 
Meiklam’s old gray cat came walking 
in, followed by an aged spaniel, both 
intimate acquaintances of the young 
people, and each sat down composedly 
on the hearth-rug. 

“And now, Dillon,” said Mrs. 
Meiklam, “I want to hear about your 
tutor, Mr. Stutzer. Doctor Ryder 
told me this morning he had been 
very ill last night.” 

“Yes, very ill,” replied Dillon, a 
flash of interest coming into his eye. 

“Poor man! how I pity him, and 
his poor little girl, who always looks 
so pale, and thin, and gravein church 
on Sundays. Don’t you think her a 
sweet-looking child, Bessie ?” 

“Well, I really cannot say that I 
ever remarked her,” replied Bessie, 
truthfully ; “but I have often seen 
Mr. Stutzer himself—a queer-looking 
little man that always looks as if he 


‘was going to cry about something. 


“ And if he does look so—you may 
feel sure he has enough to cry about,” 
said Mrs. Meiklam, but not sharply— 
rather sadly and gravely. 

“T think he is very poor,” said 
Dillon. 

“He must be so, if what Doctor 
Ryder told me is true,” returned Mrs. 
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Meiklam. “You were at his house, 
I believe, when he became ill last 
night.” 

* Yes—it was I who ran for Doctor 
Ryder to attend him.” 

“T should very much like to assist 
him,” continued Mrs. Meiklam, “ but 
I scarcely know how to do so; he 
does not ask for aid, and it would be 
a delicate thing to offer him money. 
Doctor Ryder wished me to head a 
subscription list for him, and I cer- 
tainly would do it with pleasure, if I 
thought such a thing would be agree- 
able to him.” 

Dillon did not think such a pro- 
ceeding would be at all agreeable to 
his poor tutor. 

“Tt wouldn’t be well to offend 
him,” he suggested, in his truthful 
way. 

“Tn one way I could assist him, by 
taking his little girl and keeping her 
here while he is ill; I am sure that 
would gratify him, without letting 
him think he was under an obliga- 
tion of a weighty kind.” 

“But if he is starving,” remarked 
Bessie, “I think he ought to be glad 
to get any sort of assistance from 


u. 
“You don’t know, my dear, what 
ideas people have upon that point,” 


returned Mrs. Meiklam ; “there are 
many who would rather die than 
receive charity. It is a mistaken 
pride—but not the less hard to give 
up. However, I shall certainly offer 
to take Mr. Stutzer’s little daughter, 
as I feel assured he would like her to 
be taken care of—in his present weak 
state. You can tell him so to-mor- 
row, Dillon.” 

“T shall tell him to-night,” said 
the boy, eagerly. 

“To-night ! Surely you don’t in- 
tend seeing him this evening ?” 

“Oh, yes ; [said I would—and I'll 
come back here for Bessie.” 

* No—do not return ; I shall send 
Bingham home with her.” 

“Oh, he must come back, Mrs. 
Meiklam,” interrupted Bessie ; “I had 
rather walk with Dillon—even if 
Bingham came too.” 

“But it will give Dillon a great 
deal of useless trouble.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t any trouble,” said 
Dillon ; “I’d rather come back than 
not.” 

So the point was settled. 

Phe dinners at Meiklam’s Rest were 
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always most dainty meals—not as 
grand as the dinners at Mr. Pilmer’s 
house—but far more suited to the 
tastes of children. The chicken 
fricassee so delicately flavoured—the 
little apple-pie so exquisite—and the 
erg and custards so delicious ! 

ssie always liked dining with her 
old friend. 

When they were all again in the 
red-room after dimner—the old- 
fashioned lamp was lighted—and 
Mrs. Meiklam drew out her work— 
not fancy-work—but some very coarse 
aprons which she was making for the 

oor. 

“T would like to be always here,” 
said Bessie, leaning back in her chair 
and looking very lovely. 

“ Not always,’ corrected Mrs. 
Meiklam ; “you would not like to 
leave papa and mamma.” 

“ No—but all is so quiet here.” 

“Then you like quietness.” 

“Yes, very much. JustnowI feel 
as if I could die here in peace.” 

“But are you not very quiet at 
home, too? And surely you are 
allowed to do nearly as you like.” 

“Oh, yes, I have always my own 
way,” replied Bessie, a little proudly. 

“ Not quite always, I hope.” 

“Pretty nearly always,” observed 
Dillon, smiling over at his cousin. 

“Tt is well to be able to enjoy peace 
in this world,” said Mrs. Meiklam, 
thoughtfully ; “and still better if we 
can hope for the ‘ Peace that passeth 
understanding,’ in the next.” 

Now, the “ Peace that passeth 
understanding” was familiar enough, 
as far as the words were concerned. 
to the ears of Dillon and Bessie, and 
they were generally pretty glad when 
they heard them—especially in 
church, from the lips of Mr. Hilbert, 
the Vicar of Yaxley—for they knew 
then, the Service and sermon were all 
over, and that they were about to be 
emancipated from confinement in the 
house of popes ; but beyond that, the 
Peace which passeth understanding 
conveyed no particular meaning to 
their minds. Their idea of religion 
was very vague and misty, and as of 
something inexpressibly sombre and 
dreary. They respected religious 
people—and looked upon them as 
extraordinary creatures—but no more 
dreamed of being religious themselves 
than of being burnt at the stake as 
martyrs. eir notions of piety 
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were somehow mixed up with dis- 
agreeable things — thunders, light- 
nings, plagues—comets likely to burn 
up the earth—and other mysterious, 
awe-striking matters. Are there not 
some amongst us who, alas ! recollect 
similar feelings, with regard to re- 
ligion, in youthful days? Some who 
can remember how the thick dark- 
ness of the thunder-storm, rather than 
the perfumed scent of flowers, or the 
sweet summer breeze—brought up 
thoughts of the Creator ? 

The terrible and avenging God of 
the Old Testament is still worshipped 
in terror by the multitude — while the 
Prince of Peace-—founder of the new 
dispensation—is too often disregarded. 
The fear rather than the love of God 
reigns yet in the hearts of thousands. 
Are there not some preachers of the 
Gospel who seem to delight in send- 
ing away their hearers trembling in 
every fibre at the thoughts of God’s 
wrath and God’sjudgments—dreading 
this awful Being so much, that they 
feel inclined to wish there was no 
God—no after life—instead of de- 

arting from the house of worship 
Reeling a glow of gratitude and thank- 
fulness that an all merciful Father is 
watching over them—protecting them 
—willing to pardon and bless them ; 
and with a kindly feeling of love 
towards their fellow-creatures filling 
their hearts? Mrs. Meiklam herself 
was one who had been. brought up in 
an atmosphere of piety since early 
infancy ; she could scarcely compre- 
hend what it was to be ignorant of 
the vital truths of Christianity— 
especially with respect to the children 
of educated parents ; and though she 
often lectured Dillon and Bessie on 
religious topics, she failed to go deep 
enough in her instructions. 

Dillon soon left the Rest to return 
to Yaxley ; when he was gone, Bessie 
went down to amuse herself in the 
housekeeper’s room, where Mrs. Cop- 
ley, the housekeeper, was making 
vinegar. To her surprise this was a 
very os process—merely boiling 
sugar and water together for a little 
while in a large kettle, and then 

uring it to cool in a wide pan. 

“ And will that really grow sour ?”’ 
asked Bessie. 

“ Indeed it will, Miss ; most things 
get sour with age, no matter how 
sweet they may be when young.” 

“You mean people’s tempers, Mrs. 
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Copley,” said Bessie, who was very 
quick-witted. 

“Yes, Miss—that’s just it. Yet 
there are some people that have a 
great deal of sweetness in their 
natures, and they don’t get sour— 
they only turn strong and fine, like 
wine—for you know, Miss Bessie, 
that if I would put plenty of honey 
in that water, and cork it up from the 
air, it wouldn’t grow sour, but become 
nice wine. So you see it’s only half 
sweet tempers, after all, that turn sour 
with age.’ 

“Then you would have people cork 
their tempers up, Mrs. Copley,” said 
Bessie, looking merry. 

“ Ay, and keep them down as best 
they can, and not let the air and sharp 
wind of the world get at them.” 

“ But does not the sunshine turn 
vinegar sour too ?” 

“Yes; and in like manner, the 
prosperity and sunshine of the world 
spoil the tempers of many.” 

“But I don’t think our tem- 
pers and honey and water are at all 
to be compared, Mrs. Copley,” said 
Bessie. 

“ Well, I think they are, Miss; and 
if you want yours not to grow sour 
when you're old, just make it as sweet 
as -you can now, and keep it under 
your own control, corked up, as you 
say, as tight as possible, and it’ill be 
a fine, wholesome, pleasant temper 
like the mistress’s, when you’re an 
aged lady.” 

“But vinegar is very wholesome 
sometimes,” said Bessie, archly. 

“And if it is, its cheap, Miss 
Bessie ; you'll get it anywhere—so 
you needn’t want to lay in a stock 
of it yourself.” 

Bessie was amused—but not at all 
convinced that her temper was to be 
regarded as bearing any affinity to 
sugar, or honey and water, or vinegar. 
Mrs. Copley and she had many dis- 
putes on different subjects—disagree- 
ing, especially with reference to 
cooking. It was Miss Pilmer’s par- 
ticular amusement to go down to the 
kitchen at Meiklam’s Rest, occasion- 
ally, and make tiny puddings and pies 
from receipts of her own invention— 
which very much scandalized Mrs. 
Copley, who felt it an insult to her 
understanding to see the young lad 
mixing up flour, oaten meal, an 
arrow-root for the paste of a pie—or 
mashed potatoes, rice, and jam for a 
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new-fashioned description of cakes, 
which Bessie insisted on making her- 
self—with her sleeves tucked up, and 
wearing a large apron, borrowed from 
the housemaid, Peggy Wolfe, which 
was fastened round her netk instead 
of her waist, owing to its voluminous 
dimensions. Yet, notwithstanding 
their quarrels, there was no one whose 
approaching step could so move Mrs, 
Copley’s grim face into a bright smile 
as that of the wayward young lady, 
who would break into the dairy for 
cream for the cats, and fling lumps of 
meat, intended for soup, to the dogs. 
Bingham, the butler, also had to bear, 
with exemplary patience, Miss Pil- 
mers devastations in his pantry. 
Sometimes the silver forks, instead 
of being at hand for dinner at the 
hour of laying the cloth, would be 
discovered, after much searching, in 
the garden or green-houses, where 
they were employed to stir the earth 
in flower-pots ; while the spoons were 
generally acting the part of spades 
and shovels. The gardener at the 
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Rest also had his trials; when he 
beheld his most precious plants in the 
hot-houses displaced from their right- 
ful position on the bark-bed, to make 
way for sundry pots of wild flowers, 
which Bessie considered might be 
brought to a high state of perfection 
by due attention to their culture—he 
merely had to re-arrange the pine- 
apples and aloes with an air of resig- 
nation, taking care not to damage the 
wild flowers or cast them out, till -the 
young lady grew weary of seeing them 
either decaying, or flowering no better 
for all the advantages given them. 
Nothing but experience in such mat- 
ters would ever teach Bessie anything. 
She had implicit faith in her own 
opinions and judgment, and regarded 
all old people’s advice as an infliction 
of a hostile nature—only to be treated 
like the other numerous evils of this 
lower existence. Yet nearly every- 
body at the Rest loved her—from the 
lowest servant to the very pompous 
steward, Luke Bagley, who liked very 
few people indeed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DILLON RECEIVES A PRESENT. 


DILLoN’s walk to Yaxley was a swift 


one, in spite of the snow. Placidly 
the great moon shone upon outward 
things, casting ghastly beams abroad. 
All was still and quiet. A certain 
degree of solemnity stole over the 
boy’s mind, as he went on, guided by 
that pale light. Here and there lights 
were shining in humble homes ; but 
the cottages of the very poor were 
shut up for the night. To save fire 
and candle, the inmates had gone 
early to bed. Taking a short cut to 
the town,young Crosbiestruck through 
the old woods of the Rest, and fol- 
lowed a path whose windings he was 
acquainted with. He soon reached 
Mr. Stutzer’s cottage, and found him 
sitting up in his room, beside a bright 
fire ; for the poor five pounds, so long 
treasured up, had,at last, been changed, 
and Dillon was agreeably surprised to 
see a small tea-pot on the little table 
beside him, and cups and saucers, as 
if some comfortable refreshment was 
being prepared. Missy was there, too, 
looking very grave, and with eyes that 
seemed twice their usual size, owing 
to the dark shadows under them. She 
was holding her father’s hand—cling- 
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ing to it, with a sort of determination 
not to be parted from him on any ac- 
count. Very tight was the grasp of 
the tiny fingers. 

In answer to his young friend’s in- 
quiry as to how he felt, Mr. Stutzer 
did not say he was better. 

Dillon saw that his hand shook very 
much as he poured out tea for him. 

“T tried to write a letter this even- 
ing,” he said, “and curiously enough, 
I found it impossible to guide the pen. 
To-morrow, perhaps, I may be able 
to do so. Have you brought your 
books ?” 

“ No, sir; I went up to Meiklam’s 
Rest, and have only run down to 
know how you are.” 

“ And how is Mrs. Meiklam ?”’ 

“Very well, sir. She sent you a 
message.” 

“What was it ?” 

“ About your little girl. She would 
like her to stay at the Rest till you 
are quite well again.” 

What a bright flush passed over the 
father’s pale face; but the child’s 
countenance assumed a terrified, anx- 
ious expression. 

“T am very much obliged to Mrs. 
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Meiklam—very much, indeed—and 
Missy will be delighted to accept the 
kind invitation. Won’t you be glad 
to go to the good lady, Lizette ?” 

“No,” whispered the child, and the 
little fingers strengthened their grasp. 

“Oh, Missy, why not ?” 

The child was silent. 

“ And there are dogs, and cats, and 
birds,andeverything that’s nicethere,” 
said Dillon, holding out inducements 
of a rare description ; “‘and big apples, 
too.” 

Lizette shook her head, as she re- 
plied— 

“T don’t want them.” 

* And what shall I say to the good 
lady ?” asked the father. 

“Tell her I won’t leave you.” 

“ But why won't you leave me ?” 

“ Because ’m afraid of somebody 
coming here.” 

“ But there is nobody coming that 
I know of. Is ita manora woman ?” 

“T don’t know. It’s somebody.” 

“That is a silly answer, Missy. I 
shall have to think that you are a 
foolish little baby, if you will not tell 
what you mean. Who is this bogie 
that you are afraid is coming ?” 

“ The messenger that came for mam- 
ma,” replied the child, slowly and 
solemnly. 

Mr. Stutzer turned paler than be- 
fore ; andeven Dillon’scolourchanged. 
A long pause ensued, during which no 
one spoke. 

“Tell Mrs. Meiklam that I am 
deeply grateful to her,” said the sick 
man, at last, “and that I am about to 
write to a friend about my little girl ; 
but, in the meantime, should I become 
worse, I will feel much obliged if she 
will take charge of Lizette, till an an- 
swer arrives from my friend in the 
north of England.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Dillon. 
And there was another pause, broken 
again by Mr. Stutzer— 

“You will sometimes think of your 
old German teacher, Dillon,” he said, 
smiling, as he drew from his finger a 
ring, “ when you are a man out in the 
world, perhaps many years hence. 
Here is a little token of remembrance, 
which I wish you to accept from me. 
You have been very kind to me, and 
I thank you deeply.” 

Scarcely able to refrain from tears, 
the boy took the ring silently, and, 
perhaps, awkwardly, but feeling the 
compliment paid him warmly. He 
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merely murmured a faint “ Thank 
you, sir,” and tried the ring upon two 
or three different fingers, finally put- 
ting it into his waistcoat pocket. 

“The world is all before you, Dil- 
lon, as it. is very nearly all behind 
me,” continued Mr. Stutzer ; “and I 
trust your onward course may be for- 
tunate. Yet, whatever will befall you, 
of this you may be certain, that when 
you reach the hour that will be to you 
asthis houristome, you will find your- 
self onlylooking back with satisfaction, 
to whatever you have done of good 
towards your fellow-men—of sacri- 
fice of your own selfish or vicious plea- 
sures—of work carried out in the fear 
of a just Providence. What is it to 
me now that I studied hard, and 
gained honors for learning? What 
have all my dreams of ambition—for 
I have had dreams—turned to? Do 
I not rather thank God in this hour, 
for every kind word that I may have 
spoken to the poverty-stricken or dis- 
tressed ; for every mite that I may 
have added to charities ; for every 
moment spent in soothing the dying, 
or giving comfort to the sick—than 
forall the enjoymentsand amusements 
of my past life; all its moments of 
triumph and of happiness? Many, 
indeed, have been my shortcomings ; 
but [have a merciful Judge—I am not 
afraid. Have you fixed upon any pro- 
fession, Dillon ?”’ 

“No, sir; I don’t know yet what 
my uncle may choose for me.” 

“Tt is time that you were thinking 
of some future course of life.” 

“My father was in the army, sir,” 
said Dillon, flushing a little, “and I 
would like to follow his profession.” 

“A noble calling, too,” said Mr. 
Stutzer, “though some people con- 
sider that it leads to vice, and wicked- 
ness, and temptation ; but that is not 
my opinion. I believe that some of 
our noblest Christians have been mili- 
“7 men.” 

izette felt much relief when she 
beheld Master Crosbie taking leave of 
her father, without insisting on bring- 
ing her with him. 

“Come again to-morrow, as early 
as you leave school, Dillon,” were Mr. 
Stutzer’s last words, as the boy left 
the room. 

And now Dillon was out once more 
in the still, white night,passing through 
the busy part of the town, and by the 
lonely churchyard, where the tomb- 
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stones were all covered with snow, 
and he paused for a minute or two at 
the quaint gate of the burial ground, 
looking in, and regarding its chill as- 
pect with solemn feelings. He was very 
red, and a good deal tired, when he 
arrived at Meiklam’s Rest ; and Bessie 
ran down stairs to meet him in the 
hall, expressing much pleasure that 
he had not neglected his promise of 
returning for her, as his long absence 
had made her fear she would have to 
go home with Bingham, whose’escort 
she particularly disliked. “It was 
such a lonely thing,” she said, “to go 
on walking, tramp, tramp, saying no- 
thing ; and he, carrying a lantern, 
looking like a machine wound 7 to 
move on in silence.” And then Mrs. 
Copley, and the housemaid, Peggy 
Wolfe, came up to see that Miss Pil- 
mer was sufficiently muffled, and to 
offer sundry pieces of weather-proof 
garments, likely to be useful to her ; 
all of which Bessie rejected, unhesita- 
tingly ; declining also to have her 
shawl tied behind her back, in the 
undignified fashion that young ladies 
of ten always scorn bitterly. Mrs. 
Meiklam received Mr. Stutzer’s mes- 
sage about his little girl with great 
good-will, and was sorry to hear he 
was so weak. She said she would 
either drive to see him next day her- 
self, or send Bingham with a present 
of preserves to him. Bessie was at 
length equipped for her homeward 
walk, and the objectionable Bingham, 
whose lantern was quite thrown in 
the shade by the clearer moonlight, 
followed the young people at a re- 
spectful distance, allowing them to 
converse together, in their own low 
tones, of blackbirds likely to be caught 
now, when the snow was so severe ; 
and of a wonderful cage which one of 
Mrs. Meiklam’s workmen had pro- 
mised to make for them, while he 
was meditating upon sundry glasses 
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and tea-cups, cracked that day by the 
antry-boy, and a particular varnish 
ikely to beautify the furniture at the 
Rest. Mrs. Pilmer was relieved of 
considerable anxiety upon finding her 
daughter alive and merry after such 
a walk on such a night. She thought 
Mrs. Meiklam might have sent her 
home in the phaeton, but forebore to 
utter such ideas in the hearing of 
Bingham, for Mrs. Meiklam was a 
lady not to be offended for various 
substantial reasons. She was much 
concerned to hear that the good mis- 
tress of Meiklam’s Rest had offered to 
receive Mr. Stutzer’s “nasty, little, 
ugly girl,” under her roof; and blamed 
Dillon for having put the notion in 
her head ; but when Dillon declared 
it was not he, but Doctor Ryder, who 
had spoken of his tutor’s miserable 
condition, Mrs. Pilmer’s wrath fell 
upon the physician, whom she termed 
“a great big, ridiculous, meddling 
man,’ till at length she subsided into 
murmurings against Mrs. Meiklam’s 
absurd love of every little beggar-child 
in the neighbourhood, complaining so 
bitterly, that Bessie stole out of the 
room and went to bed, but Dillon 
stayed up till his aunt had exhausted 
herself, scolding about everything. 

More than once in her sleep, Bessie 
Pilmer started that night, as the wild 
appearance of Jenny Black came be- 
fore her in dreams of fantastic kind ; 
and again, in fancy, she heard re- 
peated the terrible words—‘“ I curse 
you here this winter day : I pray that 
you may feel more grief and hardship 
than I ever have felt, in all my life of 
woe and sorrow !” 

Oh, dark malediction ! How often, 
in waking hours of the now unknown 
future, did your burden weigh upon 
the spirit of her who seemed, indeed, 
as one blighted by the wrath of Pro- 
vidence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MESSENGER COMES. 


Mr. Pr_MeErR was a man who neither 
had, nor wanted tu have, any voice in 
the management of his domestic af- 
fairs—indeed his voice was seldom 
heard about anything. He liked a 
good dinner and a good old bottle of 
wine ; and, as he was generally sup- 


lied with these things, his good- 
1umour seldom flagged. His wife was 
a woman of low connexiohs and un- 
refined mind ; and having married 
him because he was wealthy, she did 
not now choose to consider that he 
had any right to interfere in the 
10 
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smallest matter of his household. 
Like many men who have tyrannical 
spouses, he thought she was the 
cleverest, most sensible of women. 
And in many respects she was clever ; 
but her energies were chiefly directed 
to the one grand aim of accumulating 
money. She endeavoured to increase 
her fortune by speculating in the 
funds and other securities ; and she 
carried on a weighty correspondence 
with her stockbroker in London, to 
whom she wrote all her letters in her 
husband’s name, merely requiring 
him to sign deeds of transfer and 
other papers, which he cared little to 
understand. He had implicit confi- 
dence in her judgment ; and indeed 
she was most successful in her specu- 
lations, which amounted to gambling, 
always buying and selling shares to 
advantage, and very rarely failing. 
Mr. Pilmer passed a very dreamy ex- 
istence. The 7Z'imes occupied him 
every day from breakfast till a short 
time before dinner, when, perhaps, 
he would take a little walk. After 
dinner he generally fell asleep, unless 
his daughter felt inclined to keep him 
awake by pulling his hair and shaking 
him, that he might listen to various 
accounts of her own adventures. He 
took it for granted that every thing 
at home was going on in the most 
clock-like manner. He heard his wife 
striking out her orders in a sharp, 
clear voice, with the greatest regu- 
larity. She was always upholding 
the necessity of economy, though she 
was shrewd enough never to display 
stinginess in dinners, or in any com- 
forts prized by her husband, and con- 
sequently he felt convinced that none 
of his money was spent unadvisedly. 
Never was an indolent man so blessed 
with an active, bee-like wife : he saw 
the industry without being wounded 
by the sting, though the industry and 
the sting went together. The honey 
appearing in the form of excellent 
dinners, well cooked, and always on 
the table at the exact moment of ex- 
pectancy. 

When Mrs. Pilmer mentioned to 
him that Mrs. Meiklam intended get- 
ing that indigent Mr. Stutzer’s pious 
little girl to stay with her at the 
Rest, she was very much irritated by 
observing that he was able to eat his 
breakfast with the utmost com- 
posure, merely saying— 








“Well, my dear, that is really very 
kind of Mrs. Meiklam.” 

“Kind! It is all a piece of xr 
What good can it possibly do a child 
like that to be brought to a gentle- 
man’s house, unless she is left with 
the housekeeper or inferiors? But 
you may be certain Mrs. Meiklam 
won't allow that. She will have the 
mean little thing in the drawing- 
room, and treat her as if she were a 
gentleman’s child.” 

“T don’t know, really. Perhaps she 
may.” 

“Perhaps she may! And do you 
not foresee that it is likely she will 
spend large sums of money on her 
and her father, and in the end maybe 
get no thanks?” 

“Tt is very likely.” 

“Of course it is. And it worries me 
out of all patience to think of that 
old woman’s simplicity. What she 
does with all her money I cannot ima- 
gine. It will be all frittered away 
before she dies ; and no person will 
be in the least benefited by it.” 

“No person, indeed,” said Mr. Pil- 
mer, taking up his newspaper, which 
he unfolded slowly. “ You agree to 
every thing I say, and yet look so 
apathetic and stupid that I cannot 
bear it !” said Mrs. Pilmer, provoked 
beyond endftrance. “ Every thing is 
left upon my shoulders—you give me 
no help. You do nat even assist me 
to manage that headstrong boy, Dil- 
lon, who is running into every mis- 
chief. There was Luke Bagley here 
to-day, complaining of him for en- 
couraging people to break all the 
trees at Meiklam’s Rest, and saying 
how badly behaved he was yester- 
day.” 

Mr. Pilmer, no doubt, feeling the 
impossibility of assuming a brighter 
expression of face than nature had 
designed for him, now drew his chair 
round to the fire, and, with his feet 
on the fender, commenced reading 
over the long array of advertisements 
in the Times’ supplement. 

“T am afraid Dillon will go to the 
bad altogether, if he is kept at Yax- 
ley and permitted to run wild,” said 
Mrs. Pilmer, looking ominously pro- 
phetic of evil. “I wonder that you 
would not correct him, if it was only 
for the sake of your sister in her 

ave.” 

“ What has the lad been doing ?” 
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“Oh, every thing wrong. Running 
at all hours down to Mr. Stutzer’s 
cottage, and persuading me to send 
him expensive presents; and then 
doing mischief at Meiklam’s Rest, 
annoying the steward, and very likely 
doing worse things than anybody 
knows of.” 

“T wouldn’t mind what Luke Bag- 
ley says,” observed Mr. Pilmer, turn- 
ing to the great body of his news- 
—.- “ He’s a cross-grained fellow ; 

e has no right to come here with his 
complaints.” 

* Ah, that’s always the way. You 
never think Dillon does wrong; but 
I will not be made miserable thinking 
of the responsibility of watching over 
such a headstrong boy. He must 
just be sent off somewhere abroad, 
where he'll learn humility and obe- 
dience.” 

“Dillon’s a good lad,” murmured 
Mr. Pilmer, with the most provoking 
calmness, which rendered his wife's 
features sharper looking than ever. 
The sugar-dish and tea-caddy were 
removed from the breakfast table 
with a jerk, the sideboard cupboards 
locked spasmodically, and the bell 
rung so violently that Foster, the 
butler, flew from the kitchen with all 
imaginable speed to answer it. 

Bessie had breakfasted in her room 
that morning, having felt too much 
fatigued after her walk the day before 
to get up. Dillon had gone to school 
some hours ago. Being Saturday, it 
was a half holiday, and the boys at 
Mr. Benson’s were released from pri- 
son rather earlier than upon ordinary 
days. As soon as he was free, Dillon 
hastened to learn how Mr. Stutzer 
was. He found him lying in bed, 
altered even for the worse since the 
previous night. An expression of 
—< mental suffering overspread his 
‘ace. 

“ My hand is just as powerless as 
it was yesterday, Dillon,” he said, 
holding up his right hand with a 
hopeless look. ‘I have been trying 
to write, and cannot make a stroke 
with the pen.” 

An open writing-desk, bearing a 
sheet of paper, lay on the little table 
beside the bed. 

“Perhaps you had better not exert 

ourself for some days, sir,” suggested 
illon, sorrowfully. 

“My dear boy, my letter must be 
written to-day or never !” replied the 
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sick man, emphatically. “ And never, 
I fear, it must be !” 

“Do you think I could write it for 
you, sir?” asked the boy timidly, and 
getting rather red at the thoughts of 
his presumption. 

“Tam sure youcould. That is a 
good idea ; and I will tell you what 
to say.” 

Dillon sat down before the desk, 
and, pen in hand, awaited orders. 

“Shall I write in your name, sir ?” 

“Yes ; but you may say at the end 
of the letter that I was obliged to get 
a friend to write for me.” 

The lad tried the pen on a scrap of 
paper lying near, and then com- 
menced the letter in his school-bo 
hand, Mr. Stutzer dictating eac 
word. He wrote as follows :— 

“Dear Mapam,—Afterall that has 
occurred to render us strangers to each 
other, I would not permit myself to 
address you, were it not for my child, 
Lizette, who, surely, must be regard- 
ed as innocent of any fault, what- 
ever her parents may have done to 
offend. Soon—very soon—she will be 
an orphan, bereft of father and mo- 
ther, and perfectly friendless in the 
world, unless you take pity on her. 
All I ask for her is your protection. 
Do with her as you will—let her 
— under your roof be ever so 
1umble—but I beseech of you not to 


leave her to the care of strangers in 
some public institution for the relief 


of the poor. She is delicate and fra- 
gile—a child of tender feeling—and I 
tremble lest she may fall into rough, 
unkind hands. I have no weeblly 
riches to leave to my child—not a 
sovereign to bequeath to her. You 
know how darkly the misfortunes of 
my life enveloped me. It has pleased 
Providence to afflict me heavily ; but 
I shall soon suffer no more. Were my 
little daughter in safe hands I should 
thankfully resign life. An estimable 
lady in this neighbourhood, Mrs. 
Meiklam, of Meiklam’s Rest, has 

romised to take charge of Lizette, at 
1er own house” 

Dillon having got thus far with the 
letter, held his pen suspended over 
the paper, waiting in vain for Mr. 
Stutzer to finish his sentence. At last 
he looked up in some surprise. Mr. 
Stutzer was lying back on his pillow, 
with his eyes wide open, but making 
no movement of lip, or hand, or foot, 
though the boy saw, by the faint 
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heaving of the coverlid, that his 
breath had not forsaken him. To 
seize his cap, and run off quickly to 
Doctor Ryder’s house, was the work 
of a few moments, for he knew old 
Margaret, in the kitchen, would be a 
very tardy messenger indeed. For- 
tunately the physician was at home; 
his gig stood at the door, just re- 
turned from a long drive. Any one 
who knew Doctor Ryder by sight 
would think he was the last man in 
the world that a boy would think of 
running confidentially to, on behalf 
of avery poor, sick man. His fea- 
tures were coarse and stern-looking. 
Something like a frown was ever on 
his brow ; his hair was abundant and 
shaggy; his frame terribly large and 
awe-inspiring. He was in the hall 
when Dillon entered, his hat not yet 
removed from his upright locks. 

“Well, how is your friend?” he 
asked, looking sharply at the boy’s 
frightened face. 

“T don’t know how he is. I think 
he is in a very queer way—something 
like a trance.” 

“When did that happen ?” 

“Just this moment. He fell off 
quite suddenly, when he was speaking 
to me.” 

“ He shouldn’t have been speaking 
to you. He’s too fond of talking. 
Come on; we'll see what can be 
done for him.” 

And, with great strides, the doctor 
marched out of the house and up the 
street, looking as if about to wreak 
summary vengeance on somebody. 
He found Mr. Stutzer as Dillon had 
said, in a very strange way—quite 
paralyzed from head to foot. Yet it 
was not a common stroke of para- 
lysis : it was a total prostration of all 
strength. He could neither speak nor 
move ; and for some time no one 
could tell whether consciousness had 
not fled too. But the intelligence. of 
the eye soon put that question be- 
yond doubt. His gaze was now fixed 
upon the half-written letter on the 
desk—now upon the faces of Dillon 
and the doctor, with an intense 
anxiety. When. his little girl ap- 
peared at the bedside, the eyes turned 
upon her ; and if ever eyes could be 
said tospeak, they were surely speak- 
ing then. But no one comprehended 
the language. The child looked for 
an explanation of this extraordinary 
silence of her father into the coun- 


tenances of those around her. Doctor 
Ryder was puzzled ; he went to pro- 
cure some remedies in a hopeless, 
gloomy way. While Dillon stood 
spell-bound beside the bed, old Mar- 
garet came up from the kitchen to 
look at her master, and shook her - 
head ominously. Lizette’s cheeks be- 
came blanched to the whitest shade 
of paleness ; and still the dark eyes 
of the tongue-tied man beamed and 
burned with a meaning that none 
could understand. Frightful anguish 
of those moments! Much tosay, and 
no speech at command; perfectly 
conscious, yet powerless as one al- 
ready dead! At length the fire of 
the eye died out; a calmer light 
shone forth, and the gaze was lifted 
upwards. No one thought of sayin 
anything to him ; yet if words had 
been addressed to him he would have 
comprehended them asclearly as ever. 
At this time Mrs, Meiklam’s phaeton 
stopped at the cottage door. Accord- 
ing to her promise, she had called to 
make inquiries for the sick man. 
Dillon ran out immediately and de- 
scribed his state to her, while Doctor 
Ryder followed, and spoke to the lady 
in low, grave tones. 

“T will get out and go in,” said 
Mrs. Meiklam, who was not unskilled 
in the knowledge of many diseases, 
having gained much experience by 
attending the sick beds of the poor 
and the unfortunate. The physician 
assisted ner to alight, and, leaning on 
his arm, she entered the humble cot- 
tage, her dignified presence, though 
unaccompanied by the least soupgon 
of hauteur, evidently producing much 
impression on old Margaret Spurs,who 
dropped continual courtesies when 
she addressed her, pretending to be 
very much more interested in her 
master. than she really was. Thevery 
placid expression of the lady’s face 
gave a sure proof, to the old woman’s 
mind, that she was a “born gentle- 
woman.” In a short time Mrs. Meik- 
lam stood beside the dying man’s 
bed. For some time he did not see 
her, but at length his eyes turned 
upon her face. It might have been 
only afancy of Mrs. Meiklam’s, but it 
seemed to her that a bright light 
shone in them, as he moved them 
from her, and fixed them on his child. 
She felt that she comprehended the 
meaning of the look, and, stooping, 
took the little hand of Lizette in her 
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own, as she said, in a low voice, mo- 
dulated so that it might not startle 
the invalid, though he could hear the 
words— 

“T will take care of your little 
daughter, until she is safely placed 
with some one else.” 

The only evidence he gave of hav- 
ing heard the sentence, was the clos- 
ing of his eyes, as though he could 
now rest peacefully. But bodily peace 
had not yet come. The last enemy 
had still to do his work. Mrs. Meik- 
lam did not remain very long at the 
cottage. She would have taken 
Lizette away with her at once ; but 
the child clung to the bed-post with- 
out speaking, when asked if she would 
go home with her. So Doctor Ryder 
said— 

“Let her stay as long as she can,” 
and the lady took her departure alone. 

Dillon remained till it was time to 
go home to dinner, leaving himself 
only sutiicient time to run quickly all 
the way, as fast as he could, to his 
uncle’s house, and arriving there just 
as the soup was over. He got a scold- 
ing as usual, but was determined that 
he would ask permission to return to 
the cottage as soon as dinner was 
over. Doctor Ryder went home also, 
for he knew his presence in the sick 
chamber could now avail nothing. 
And now the dying man and the 
child were alone, in that quiet room, 
with the first shadows of the long 
winter night casting themselves over 
bed and chair and table; and still 
Lizette clung to the bed with a ner- 
vous grasp. But she dared not speak 
or cry; her very breath came and 
went so softly, that no one could have 
heard it. For a long while she stood 
there as motionless as her father, 
while old Margaret, now and then, 
came in and out, each time stooping, 
and listening with her head bent low 
over the sick man’s pillow, and then 
going silently away again. At last a 
candle was lit, and when the moon- 
beams came playing with a cold light, 
through the window, the old woman 
closed the shutters. 

When Dillon asked permission to 
go back that evening to the cottage, 
his Aunt declared he might go if he 
liked ; for that the sooner he caught 
cold by sitting up in a nasty, damp, 
unwholesome house, the better he 
would learn that her advice was not 
to be despised, and she hoped he would 


catch cold, &., &c. Without stintin 
or staying on the way, the boy spe 
on, till he reached once more his 
tutor’s humble home. He felt very 
sad, for the many evenings he had 
arrived at the cottage with his books 
under his arm, to receive instruction 
from the peculiarly interesting man 
who was now lying speechless ‘before 
him, came back to his memory, and 
the pleasant little stories and German 
legends he had often been told by the 
lips that might never utter words 
again—all rushed upon his mind, 
bringing wave upon wave of sorrow, 
till there was quite a sea of grief over 
his heart. Lizette’s eyes were alter- 
nately fixed upon his face and her 
father’s. She knew very well that 
something awful was near at hand, 
and within her child’s heart, she was 
trying to summon a faith that would 
enable her to part quietly from her 
father when God’s messenger came 
for him. Was he coming soon !—-was 
the rustling of his wings already 
stealing upon the air ? 

Dillon softly mended the fire, and, 
ever and anon, snuffed the long candle- 
wick. It was all he could do. Lizette 
and he exchanged no words. The 
child would not go to bed when Mar- 
garet came to carry her away. She 
firmly stood her ground, clinging to 
the bed-post with all her might, but 
uttering nocry. “Let her stay here,” 
urged Dillon, coming to the rescue, as 
the old woman and she carried on a 
voiceless struggle, “there’s no use 
teasing her;” and Margaret went away 
muttering, “Oh, Lord, Lord, this 
night, how I'm tortured!” 

The night wore on; the last of the 
dreary winter nights that Paul Stut- 
zer would ever feel pain, or grief, or 
hunger, or cold, in this weary world. 
Hour after hour passed. Silence in the 
chamber still. At last, just as the 
midnight hour was near at hand, and 
while Dillon was adding coals to the 
fire, he heard a noise, he ran to the 
bed, Mr. Stutzer had started up, his 
hands were clasped, his eyes fixed 
with an unearthly look, and murmur- 
ing distinctly the words, “ Frances, I 
come!” he fell heavily back to speak 
no more on earth. The old servant 
was summoned ; some struggling be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh ensued, 
and then the spirit’s victory was won. 
Death claimed the body : Life caught 
up the soul. 




















































































































































































































































































































“So old Stutzer’s dead,” was the ob- 
servation of Master Tom Ryder, as 
he and Dillon Crosbie stood out in the 
playground, after school, next day. 
“Pa’s going to pay for the funeral, 
and Mrs. Meiklain is to get up a sub- 
scription for the young one.” 

“Yes, Mr. Stutzer is dead,” said 
Dillon, gravely. “I had no idea he 
would have gone off so soon.” 

Schoolboy vanity might have 

rompted the lad to display the ring 
nis tutor had given him as a keep- 
sake so short a time before, but he 
felt that the gift was sacred now, he 
would not profane it, by showing it 
out among a lot of careless, unthink- 
ing boys, who were inclined to make 
merry even about death and burial. 

“Some people say Stutzer was a 
humbug,” continued Tom Ryder, who 
was aiming a small stone at the top 
of a flagstaff, “and I wouldn’t doubt 
that he was.” 

“He was not,” said Crosbie, posi- 
tively. “I know Mr. Stutzer was a 

ood man; I wouldn’t believe any- 
ody that he wasn’t.” 

“Don't be too certain, old fellow,” 
returned Ryder ; “nobody here knows 
anything of him.” 

“Then they shouldn't judge of 
him,” said Dillon, indignantly. “ Mr. 
Stutzer often told me of his past life, 
and of his school in the North of Eng- 
land ; and then, Mrs. Meiklam knows 
a great deal about him.” 

“Does she know that he once 
flogged a boy to death in his school ?” 
asked Tom, looking unpleasantly jo- 
cular. 

“No; who says it ?” 

“ An old fellow that carries mes- 
sages for our grocer ; he knows some- 
thing of the neighbourhood where 
Stutzer lived before he came here; 
and he says he had to run away for 
fear he’d be taken up and hung.” 

“Don’t believe it,” said Dillon, 
looking puzzled, nevertheless, “ its all 
an invention ; why didn’t the old fel- 
low ever say so before!” 

“Because he didn’t like to turn 
eople against him; but, now, that 
1e’s dead it doesn’t signify what’s 

said of him.” 
“ Yes, it does signify,” said Dillon, 
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LIZETTE LEAVES THE COTTAGE. 


colouring slightly. “A man’s repu- 
tation is always of consequence.” 

“Pah! not such a man as Stutzer ; 
who'd care for the reputation of a 
schoolmaster? Do you think I'd care 
a jackstraw about Benson’s character 
if he was to die to-morrow ?” 

“T am sure you are not in earnest, 
Tom,” said Crosbie, gravely. 

“But I’m sure I am, though.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, that’s all,” observed Dillon, 
coolly. 

“Do you want to get up a fight, I 
say ¢” demanded Ryder, throwing 
himself at once into boxing attitude, 
and assumingathreatening expression 
of countenance. 

* No, not in the least.” 

“Then you wouldn’t fight for old 
Paul, greatly as you valued him?” 

“No, I wouldn’t box about him.” 

“You think yourself a tremendous 
fellow.” 

“No, I don’t. Let me pass out; 
I’m going home.” 

“Fight him, Crosbie,” urged three 
or four lads, gathering round Dillon, 
eagerly. 

“ Not to-day.” 

“What day then?” asked Tom. 

“No day, perhaps. Here get out 
of the way of the gate.” 

“ Not till you fix an hour for giving 
me satisfaction,” said Ryder, planting 
his feet firmly under him. 

“ Won't you though ?” said Dillon, 
catching him by the shoulder, and 
whisking his great form out of the 
way with a strength that gained him 
the admiration of the surrounding 
boys. A cheer burst upon the air as 
Dillon walked away, while Ryder, 
looking very red and angry, vowed he 
would thresh all the fellows round if 
they didn’t disperse instantly. 

The character of Paul Stutzer was 
talked of at Yaxley by more than the 
boys at Mr. Benson’s school ; but no 
one would have cared to mention the 
dead man, had not Doctor Ryder gone 
about, at Mrs. Meiklam’s request, to 
seek for aid among the respectable 
townspeople for his orphan child. 
Searcely any one would contribute a 
farthing towards the subscription for 
her, the great point of difficulty with 
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every body being that “they didn’t 
know anything” about the poor 
teacher. In vain Doctor Ryder, in 
his rough way, said it didn’t signify 
what he might have been, when they 
all knew he died of want, and that 
his child—who, at least, could have 
committed no crime as yet—was des- 
titute of the common necessaries of 
life. The people shrewdly shook 
their heads; and though some of 
them, out of compliment to the phy- 
sician and Mrs. Meiklam, gave, here 
and there, a half-crown, a five-shilling 
piece, or half-sovereign, the whole 
collection did not amount to ten 
pounds. We fear Doctor Ryder be- 
stowed some warm and not very 
flattering epithets upon the Yaxley 
people, when he told of his ill-success 
to the mistress of Meiklam’s Rest. 

“* Never mind them,” said the lady. 
“We will return their donations to 
them ; and I will look after the or- 
phan myself.” But the doctor de- 
clared he had no notion of “ gratify- 
ing the niggardly wretches” by giving 
them back their money. He would 


te it in the poor-box, if Mrs. Meik- 


aim would not accept it for the child. 

It was difficult for Mrs. Meiklam 
to know how to proceed with respect 
to the little girl, From the letter 
which Dillon Crosbie had half writ- 
ten for Mr. Stutzer on the evening 
before his death, she concluded that 
there was some person in existence 
who might come forward to claim 
her, if this person could be found out. 
But the letter was unfinished, and 
bore no address ; it was impossible 
to discover a clue to her. The lady 
thought of writing to her friend, the 
curate of Climsley, who had first 
mentioned Mr. Stutzer toher ; and she 
did write, requesting him to say if he 
knew of any friend of the poor teacher 
of languages who could be expected 
to take charge of his orphan daugh- 
ter ; but: the clergyman knew of no 
such individual. Mr. Stutzer had 
not confided to him any of his family 
history, beyond the fact that his wife 
had high connexions who took no 
notice of her. Indeed, it was his 
opinion. that Mr. Stutzer, being of 
foreign extraction, had no relatives 
in this country. So, Paul Stutzer 
was buried in the churchyard at 
Yaxley, and his effects were searched, 
and his papers read ; but all his let- 
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ters had been burnt months before, 
and nothing remained but a few 
manuscripts containing historical 
notes and philosophical extracts, that 
were of no value to any mortal, con- 
veying no information as to his past 
life or his prospects for his child. It 
was Mrs. Pilmer’s belief (at least she 
said so) that Mr. Stutzer had been, 
all along, an impostor—that the letter 
he pretended to write to the mys- 
terious lady unknown was all a “got 
up” thing, intended to excite people’s 
pity and wonder. There was, cer- 
tainly, in her opinion, no such person 
as that lady ; and as to his wife hav- 
ing had high connexions, that was all 
a‘“made up story.” Notwithstand- 
ing these private thoughts, expressed 
only at home, Mrs. Pilmer was obliged 
to appear very much interested in 
the orphan child, so completely 
thrown upon the charity of the wide 
world, when in the presence of her 
friend, Mrs. Meiklam ; and to her 
great chagrin, she listened to her 
scheme of taking her to the Rest, and 
keeping her there till something else 
turned up for her, as soon as her 
father’s funeral was over. 

“ And I will be glad, my dear,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Meiklam, “if you will 
send Dillon for her to the cottage, 
and let her stay at your house till I 
send the little phaeton for her in the 
course of the evening.” 

Mrs. Pilmer smiled, and rubbed her 
hands together, and said “ Certainly, 
I will,” though her heart was full of 
bitterness all the while. It was not, 
however, till the day was far spent 
that she allowed Dillon to go for the 
little girl, though Bessie was full of 
curiosity to see her. The evening 
shadows were falling thickly, as 
the youth walked for the last 
time to the humble cottage in the 
suburbs of the town. The funeral 
was over, and now Paul Stutzer’s 
earthly remains lay in the damp 
burial ground. Oh, never more would 
worldly cares and griefs vex his soul ! 
So thought Dillon, as he passed 
through wet streets and by dim 
houses, faintly illuminated by the gas 
lamps, already lighted. It had been 
araw day ; the last of the snow had 
melted away, and now the earth was 
wet and black; everything looked 
dreary. He found Lizette sitting by 
herself, in the room where her father 
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had died. Her bonnet and pelisse 
were on; and she knew she was 
to leave the cottage, for ever, that 
night. 

“T have come to take you to my 
uncle’s,” said Dillon, as heapproached 
her. “ Doyou think you will be able 
to walk through the wet streets.” 

“Yes, I can walk very far, and I 
don’t mind the rain.” 

“Tt isn’t far, but your shoes will be 
covered with mud ; if you like, I'll 
carry you.” 

“ No, thank you,” replied the young 
lady, colouring slightly ; “Ill walk, 
if you please.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Dillon, 
smiling. 

“You're not vexed,” she said, as 
she took the hand he extended to her. 

“No, not in the least.” 

Old Margaret now came to receive 
the simple adieux of the child, whom 
she had never particularly liked ; and, 
hand in hand, she and Dillon left the 
house. 

“Do you live where I am going,” 
asked Lizette, as they were out upon 
the road. 

“T do not live at Meiklam’s Rest, 
but I am very often there.” 

“T wish you did,’ whispered the 
little voice, softly. 

Dillon made no reply ; and they 
went on silently, with the drizzling 
rain falling upon them, their feet 
splashing on the pavement. When 
ar arrived at Mr. Pilmer’s villa, 
Bessie ran to receive them in the hall. 
The servant who opened the door 
looked curiously at the child, who felt 
too much bewildered by the glare of 
light te take note of anything round 
her. Bessie’s pleasant voice, and the 
kiss she kindly imprinted on her 
cheek, first roused her from a sort of 
trance, and made a direct impression 
on her. Those pretty curls, those 
dancing eyes, those light, silvery tones, 
could not be withstood. izette 
surrendered her hand to her with 
confidence; and now they walked 
up stairs that looked very wide and 
grand to the stranger child ; her feet 
were treading on carpets, bright and 
soft as in adream of palaces. Lights, 
too, were everywhere ; such bright, 
dazzling lights. Bessie led her into 
the drawing-room, and up to her 
mother, who sat at her work-table. 
Mrs. Pilmer scarcely seemed to look 
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at her, but, nevertheless, she saw her 
quite well. 

“ How do you do?” she asked in a 
cold, dry tone, nodding her head, and 
still apparently intent upon her 
needle-work—-the square-featured 
Berlin-wool man, who was still un- 
finished. Lizette’s reply was in- 
audible. 

“She is very well, but very cold,” 
replied Dillon. 

“ Let her warm herself, then,” said 
Mrs. Pilmer. 

“Come to the fire,’ said Bessie, 
putting her arm round her. 

What a blazing fire it was! The 
grate so large and polished! the red 
coals burning so brilliantly! and 
what a sleepy, large gentleman was 
sitting before it, with his eyes shut 
and his mouth open! Bessie gave 
her father a shake, and requested 
him to look at Miss Stutzer. ‘ Hah! 
how d’ye do, Miss?” asked Mr. Pil- 
mer, suddenly starting up. “ Fine 
weather, isn’t it ?”’ and then he dozed 
off again. Lizette stood upon the 
wide, handsome rug, with the glow 
of fire-heat spreading itself over her. 
Bessie removed her bonnet, and 
stroked her hair, speaking many kind 
words ; but the child only replied by 
monosyllables, and looked vacantly 
at the fire. 

“ Is she very stupid?” asked Bessie 
of Dillon, in a whisper. 

“No, not a bit; she used to be very 
merry.” 

“Well, I suppose the poor little 
thing is sorry now. What a queer 
little image she looks there, without 
moving or even seeming to breathe ! 
I am afraid she will torment Mrs. 
Meiklam, if she is always so odd and 
silent.” 

All this was spoken sotto voce to 
Dillon, in another part of the room. 
Mrs. Pilmer glanced, over her work, 
ever and anon, at the still, little figure 
on the rug. At length the sound of 
wheels was heard, and the pheton 
from Meiklam’s Rest stopped at the 
door. Bessie ran to put her bonnet 
on, as it had been arranged that she 
and Dillon were to accompany Lizette 
to the Rest. Dillon approached the 
child with her bonnet which he had 
brought from the sofa. 

“Am I going away again from 
this ?” she asked, when desired to put 
it on. 
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‘“ Yes.” 

“Then that is not the good lady 
that papa said I was to go to ?” she 
observed, looking over at Mrs. Pilmer. 
Dillon could not repress a smile of 
amusement, as he replied. 

“ No; you are to go toa lady a great 
deal older than that one.” 

The child drew a long breath, and 
tied her bonnet strings. A vision of 
the white haired lady who had stood 
beside her father’s death-bed, and 
clasped her own hand kindly, came 
before her mental eyes. Bessie soon 
came down, equipped for the evening 
drive, and all were ready to sally forth. 
Mrs. Pilmer now got up, and came 
towards Lizette with a large shawl, 
whichshe wrapped round her, desiring 
her to tell Mrs. Meiklam she had put 
it on her to keep her warm, and then 
she gave her a cold kiss. The three 
young people all went down stairs and 
entered the little phzton. The rain 
had cleared off and the stars were 
shining brightly. Dillon drove the 
pony very skilfully—feeling now and 
then an inclination to make the animal 
perform strange equestrian feats, but 
combatting it, in consideration of the 
young stranger’s fears. Lizette seemed 
rather enlivened by the drive, and 
when the véhicle stopped before the 
old-fashioned house of Meiklam’s 
Rest, with its dark walls covered here 
and there with ivy, she looked at it 
with some degree of interest. Mrs. 
Meiklam met the young people in the 
hall, and all received kisses and kind 
words of welcome. She had dined 
early herself that day, and now a meal, 
partaking of the character of luncheon 
and supper, was in readiness for the 
new comers, in the red-room. There 
were preserves and red-cheeked ap- 
ples, and cakes, and snowy bread- 
custards, and cold apple-pie, together 
with fowl, ham, and tea. Right well 
did the orphan child comprehend that 
she was really welcome under that 
hospitable roof ; she almost felt happ 
in that cheerful room with the Old. 
gray cat on the hearth-rug, and Gypsy 
the Spaniel, beside it. She liked it 
better than the large room at Mrs. 
Pilmer’s house. Bessie was all atten- 
tion to her, and Dillon cracked nuts 
and peeled apples for her, with great 
good-will. When supper was over, 
and the table cleared, Mrs. Meiklam 
disappeared for a little time, and then 
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came back with a large box, which 
she placed on the table, desiring 
Lizette to openit. The child obeyed, 
her hands trembling with timidity 
and excitement, and to her surprise 
found it filled with pretty chairs and 
tables, tiny plates and dishes, candle- 
sticks, jugs, cups and saucers, and 
lastly, dolls of fairy size, to suit the 
fairy furniture. A smile broke over 
her countenance, as Mrs. Meiklam 
told her to place them, one by one, on 
the table ; and even Bessie, who had 
relinquished toys on her own account, 
was delighted with the pretty things 
displayed. 

“T believe these are nicer than my 
pictures of lions and tigers, missy,” 
said Dillon. 

“They are not the same,” replied 
Lizette, fixing her dark eyes on his 
face ; “but I liked the pictures too.” 

“Now these are all for yourself,” 
said Mrs. Meiklam, stroking her hair ; 
“to-morrow you will have to furnish 
a nice house for these ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

The child smiled again—a dreamy, 
melancholy smile that soon faded 
away. When thetime came for Bessie 
and Dillon to go home, she felt sorry 
and surprised. 

“Ah, if you lived here too!” she 
murmured, burying her face on Bes- 
sie’s shoulder. 

“She will be here nearly every day,” 
said Mrs. Meiklam, drawing herkindly 
to herself ; “and you will yet have 
great fun together, playing about the 
place.” 

Soon after the departure of Dillon 
and Bessie, Lizette went to bed. The 
housemaid, Peggy Wolfe, a good- 
natured woman, was her attendant ; 
and she was to sleep in a little bed in 
Mrs. Copley’s room. But, although 
Peggy kissed her two or three times, 
and apostrophized her as “a sweet 
pet; Lord love her!” and “a little 
pigeon of the world,” the poor orphan 
could not help feeling her lonely and 
strange position. Reader, have you 
ever felt what it was in childhood to 
be left without father, or mother, or 
brother, or sister, or any friend that 
you have ever known before ? If you 
have, you know well there is nothing 
on the earth so dreary as the grief of 
a little heart thus bereft of old ac- 
quaintances. It was long ere Mrs. 
Copley retired to rest ; and for hours 
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the child lay awake in the dark room, 
with strange faces floating through 
her brain, and a bitter remembrance 
in her heart that the hands she had 
so often clasped in confidence were 
now passing their first night in a 


damp grave in the bosom of the earth, 
where worms were crawling. She 
tried to think of the spirit above ; but 
the flesh mourned for the flesh, and 
ee cried herself to sleep, worn out at 
ast. 





DRAOIDEACHTA : THE MAGIC OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


THE practice of magic being resorted 
to for the acquisition of supernatural 
power, its form and nature must de- 
pend on the religion, true or false, 
which is supposed to influence the 
practitioner. The subject of this 
paper being the practice of magic in 
the heathen days of Ireland, some 
introductory remarks would seem 
necessary on the peculiar mythology 
of our Celtic grandsires. And here 
we must take occasion to remark in 
what a satisfactory state our know- 
ledge is, with regard to the Teutonic ; 
and how comparatively trifling and 
conjectural is our acquaintance with 
the Celtic forms of belief before the 
light of Christianity dawned on the 
people, in the early part of the twelfth 
century. Soon after the Scandina- 
vians became Christians, their Pan- 
theon was epitomized in verse by 
Saemund, a priest ; and about a hun- 
dred years later, the prose “ Edda,” 
furnishing the adventures of the gods, 
the heroes, and the giants, was com- 

iled by the turbulent and talented 
one Sturleson. 

Now, the great change among the 
Celtic peoples had taken place by the 
fifth century, and it happened that no 
Saemundor Sturleson was vouchsafed 
tothem ; or if vouchsafed, the writings 
left by him were early lost in the 
confusion attending the determined 
struggles between themselves and 
their dogged, troublesome neighbours 
of the Teuton stock. 

Owing to this unfavourable state 
of things, our knowledge of the nature 
of religious usages among our ances- 
tors is necessarily limited. It has 
been obtained from casual allusions 
in early Christian writers on serious 
subjects, and toa greater extent, from 


ancient poems and romances, and the 
relics of their festivals—still cele- 
brated, but changed in object, and 
devoted to honour events in the life 
of our Lord, or the memory of saints. 
In late numbers of the UNIVERsITY, 
we have gone over this ground; 
naming the Sun and Moon; Mananan 
Lir, the sea deity, and peculiar patron 
of the Isle of Man; Dagde, the 
Danaan chief; Morrigu, his spouse, 
the Celtic Bellona; Crom; and the 
spirits of the hills, streams, and 
forests, as receiving worship from 
the heathen Scots. Their Elysiums 
were delightful islands in the At- 
lantic—alas ! no longer visible—mea- 
dows of asphodel, sun-enlightened, 
below its waves, and the placid lakes 
of Erin ; and grottoes under the sepul- 
chral mounds of old Danaan kings 
and sages. When cruelty, inhospi- 
tality, and treachery, developed them- 
selves to a monstrous extent in any 
individual, his thin, shivering ghost* 
suffered in the winds, and rains, and 
cold rigours of upper air, after its 
separation from the body. Besides 
the worship given to the divinities 
mentioned, it is conjectured by some 
sound Celtic scholars that a fetich 
reverence was paid to some traditional 
bulls, cows, bears, and cats; even 
upright stones (Vallans) were not 
without reverence of some kind. 
Everything of a magical character 
connected with the history or social 
state of the early inhabitants of Ivre- 
land, is traceable to the people called 
the Danaans, of whom we subjoin a 
brief sketch, claiming the same belief 
for-its certainty as we would for the 
exploits of Romulus or Theseus. 
vemedius (a wanderer from the 
East), and his thousand men, reached 





* James M‘Pherson was only imperfectly acquainted with even the oral literature of the 
Highland Gael. The ghosts of his good characters look complacently from their bright 
clouds of rest on the actions of their former friends or their own brave descendants. 
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Erinn from Thule (Jutland, or the 
Belgian Peninsula), in thirty skin- 
covered corachs. He employed four 
Pheenician or African architects to 
raise four palaces for him in different 
parts of the island ; and to prevent 
their doing as much for any other 
chief or prince, and thus detracting 
from his own greatness, he had each 
skilful artist pitched from the battle- 
ments as soon as his work was 
achieved. But there was such a prin- 
ciple as poetical justice extant in 
Erinn, even so early as the days of 
Abraham. The Fomorians from Africa 
—all cousins-germain to Rog, Robog, 
Rodin, and Rooney, the murdered 
men—assailed Nemidh from the bleak 
northern Isle of Torry, deprived the 
four castles of their master, by sending 
him to Tir-na-n-oge, and scattered his 
people to east, south, and north. 
Some under the leader Jarvan, sailed 
to the Danish Isles, and the south of 
Sweden ; and their descendants estab- 
lished themselves in four cities— 
Falias, Gorias, Finias, and Murias— 
and taught the simple Scandinavians 
magic rites, and the other branches 
of the polite literature of the day. 
After a few hundred years, their des- 
cendants took the resolution of seek- 
ing out the pleasant isle of their fore- 
fathers, and set sail, bringing from 
city No. 1 a magic glaive, from No. 2 
a magic spear, from No.3 an enchanted 
cauldron, and from No.4 the Lia Fail, 
or “Stone of Destiny,” at present 
resting in the lower part of St. Ed- 
ward’s Chair, in Westminster Abbey.* 

At the time of their approach to 
the island, it was held by a kindred 
race, the Firbolgs, lately returned 
from Greece, to which country they 
had fled when routed by the Fomo- 
rians. The newcomers, landing some- 
where in the north-west, enwrapped 
themselves in a druidicalt fog, and 
were never seen by mortal till they 
had attained the plain of southern 
Moy-tuir (plain of the tower), near 
Cong. The Firbolg King, Achy 
(Fochaidh, Chevalier), sent a herald 
to demand their business. They said 
they merely wanted possession of the 
country, and would allow their cousins 
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in the tenth degree—the Firbolgs— 
to retire to the islands of Arran, Inis- 
bofine, &c.; moreover, that it was 
useless to brandish sword, or fling 
spear at them, as their Druids, on the 
mornafter a battle, would pass through 
theslain, and by their spells of power, 
recall every dead warrior to his pris- 
tine life and strength. “We defy 
your Druids,” said the Firbolg spokes- 
man. “Every one of our knights 
(curaidh, companion) shall beattended 
by a kern bearing twenty sharpened 
stakes of the rowan-tree ; and as every 
Danaan warrior falls in fight, his 
body shall be pinned to the sod by one 
of these charmed staves.” 

The threat had its effect ; and the 
succeeding battles were fought with- 
out the aid of draoideacht (magic) on 
either side. The Firbolgs being de- 
feated, were allowed to people the 
islands off the western coast ; and it 
is supposed that Dun Aingus in Ar- 
ran, and other stupendous caisiols, 
are the architectural remains of this 
brave but unsuccessful people. The 
ancient martial games and marriage- 
fairs held at Tailtean, now Telltown, 
in Meath, were instituted in honour 
of Tailte, wife of the brave Firbolg 
King slain at Moy-tuir. 


THE CHILDREN OF TUIRREANN. 


Waite the Danaan kings held sway, 
the Fomorians made another attempt 
to gain possession of the country, but 
were bravely opposed by Luacha of 
the Long Hand. This hero being 
much straitened on one occasion by 
the foreign intruders, despatched his 
father, Kian MacKeinte, and his two 
brothers, to different parts of the 
island, tosummon aid. Kian, passing 
overthe plains of Louth, saw approach- 
ing him the Firbolg brothers—Bran, 
Ur, and Urchorba, three of his dead- 
liest foes. Knowing himself to be no 
match for them all, and espying some 
vigs on the plain near him, he struck 
himself with a druidic wand, and be- 
came one with the nighest of the ani- 
mals. Bran, the most acute of the 
brothers, alone saw what had occurred, 
and revealed it to the other two ; but 





* Dr. Petrie insists that the Stone of Destiny is the Dallan still to be seen on Tara Hill. 
He may be right ; but we are determined not to believe him while treating the present 


subject. 


+ In all the old Irish tales, the words druidical and magical are synonymous. 
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they considered the capture of their 
foeman very problematical, owing to 
the number of the swine. He, how- 
ever, striking them with his druidic 
wand, they became dogs on the in- 
stant, and instinctively found out the 
disguised warrior, and gave chase. 
Bran launched a javelin, which pierced 
the outward disguise of Kian, and so, 
being rendered incapable of flight, he 
asked for life. Meeting a stern refu- 
sal, he begged permission to resume 
his human shape. Thisbeing granted, 
he exultingly enlarged on the much 
greater eric they would have to pay 
to his redoubted son of the long arm, 
for slaying him in his own form rather 
than thatoftheswine. This did not 
stay their hands: they killed him on 
the spot, and buried him where he 
fell ; but on going forward for some 
distance, and looking back, they saw 
the body above ground. They had to 
return; but on the third occasion, 
after the grave had been made ex- 
ceeding deep, he troubled them no 
more. 

After Luacha had settled the busi- 
ness of the Fomorians, he became un- 
easy at not hearing from his father ; 
and returning to the spot where he 
last parted with him, he traced his 
steps like a sleuth-dog till he stood 
over his deep grave. He disinterred 
him with a heavy heart, and paid him 
the usual Celtic honours, raising a 
mound above his remains, and in- 
scribing his name and virtues in 
Ogham on a pillar-stone. He then 
took his way to the Midchuarta at 
Tara, where he knew the murderers 
had taken refuge, and in the Ard- 
Righ’s presence he demanded from 
them the eric of his father. They 
inquired the amount, and he modestly 
claimed but a few, easily-obtained 
articles, such as a spit, a pig-skin, a 
chariot, a bunch of apples, a spear, 
three “ hill-shouts,” and two or three 
other trifles. The king allowed that 
his demands were reasonable, and de- 
creed the eric to be collected forth- 
with. Alas! when the vengeful son 
revealed the localities and the circum- 
stances of the different prizes, the 
guilty brothers gave themselves up 


* Island of the Pig. 







for lost. They consulted Tuirrean, 
their father, who told them to ask of 
Luach the magic horse, Jnnbhear, 
given to him by his tutor, the great 
Mananan, son of Lir. “ He will refuse 
you,” said he ; “so he will be obliged 
vy law of geasa to grant you your 
next request, which must be, the magic 
boat of the same mighty sage.” By aid 
of this boat they secured, but with a 
world of trouble, all the articles ex- 
cept the spit and the three “ hill- 
shouts,” which, through Luacha’s 
magic influence, had escaped their 
memory. They went on their way 
again, recovered the spit in an island 
in the great western sea, and gave the 
three shouts on a hill in Fomor-Land, 
after having all been nearly wounded 
to death. A spear having been driven 
through Bran’s body, he had the shaft 
cut off at the two points where it pro- 
jected from his sides, and thus re- 
turned, fearing to withdraw it, lest his 
life should issue forth at the same 
time. Even in this plight he bore his 
weaker brothers along. On their re- 
turn, with all the commissions ful- 
filled, Luacha, who had the power, 
was besought by King and Court to 
stretch forth his hand and prolong 
their lives. He remembered his mur- 
dered father, refused, and they fell 
lifeless on the hall floor. 


INIS NA MUIC.* 


Tae fated children of Gael Glas sailed 
from Egypt into the Black Sea, and 
thence through the waters which filled 
the Riphean Valley,t and made a tem- 
porary lodgement in the southern part 
of Scandinavia. Their next voyage 
was to Spain ; and at last, the great- 
grandchildren of those who had quit- 
ted Egypt (temp. Phar.) determined 
to make their permanent abode in the 
green island, which Breogan, their 
chief, had discovered from a watch- 
tower on Cape Ortegal. The brave 
old historians occasionally omitted 
details : they have left no account of 
the construction of the telescope used 
in the operation. 

The Danaan Princes, either through 
negligence or design, allowed the in- 





+ The maps used by Homer, and the romantic annalists of Ireland, exhibited a sea 
(part of the great Ocean Stream), covering the sites now occupied by South Russia, Po- 


land, and North Germany, thus connecting the Euxine with the Baltic. 


1864.] 


vaders to land without opposition, 
and then a parley ensued. They de- 
manded of the new comers their ob- 
jects and conditions, and received an 
answer similar to that given by them- 
selves to the poor Firbolgs some gene- 
rations back. They rejoined that it 
was a most unhandsome thing to take 

eople by surprise in that fashion ; 
but if they only re-embarked, and 
withdrew nine waves from the land, 
they would then receive them in a 
manner meet for warlike visitors, and 
their own relations in the twentieth 
degree. The simple Milesians con- 
sented ; and by the time that the nine 
waves were passed, a druidie fog had 
fallen between them and the shore. 
Occasionally a luminous rift was made 
in this dark curtain, and the island 
was seen in the guise of the back of 
a black swine, weltering on the waters, 
and shooting up huge spear like bris- 
tles. A mighty storm next swept the 
vessels round the rocky shores. Some 
effected a landing in Kerry, others in 
Louth, and the rest on the bleak 
western coast. The wise and valiant 
Danazus at last found their spells and 
their arms too weak before the resist- 
less might of the Milesians, and a new 
dynasty began. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIR. 


Lir, though the father of a demi-god, 
was not able to secure domestic com- 


fort. Having lost his beloved wife, 
he sought relief in travel ; and being 
on a visit with Bogha Derg, King of 
Conacht, he was induced to enter on 
the married state again, taking the 
beauteous and virtuous Princess Aebh 
(Eve) as his new partner. She bore 
him twins, /ionwl« (Fair-shoulder), 
and Aodh (Hugh), and at a second 
birth, Fiachra and Conn. This was 
followed by her death ; and after 
sometime the bereaved widower again 
sought the Court of his father-in-law. 
He was there tempted to commit ma- 
trimony again, hoping that the sister of 
his lamented wife, the Princess Aoifé, 
would do the duty of an aunt, at least, 
tohisorphans. For a year there was 
nothing to be complained of, but then 
she began to be jealous of the tender- 
ness and attention ever exhibited by 
Lir to the Princess Fionula, and her 
brothers. From mere despite she took 
to her bed, and there remained a year. 
At last a skilful but wicked Druid 
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visited her, extracted her heart’s se- 
cret, and tendered his advice. Rising 
from her bed, she arrayed herself in 
her best, and taking the children with 
her, got up into her chariot, and set 
out for her father’s court, near Loch 
Derg, on the Shannon. On the route 
she urged her charioteer to destroy 
thechildren ; but he was deaf to heren- 
treaties, and she was obliged to enact 
the part of executioner herself. Fio- 
nula, with a girl’s acuteness, sorely 
distrusted her stepmother ; and when 
they arrived at the edge of a lake, and 
she and her brothers were commanded 
to get down and bathe, she refused in 
the most decided manner for them and 
herself. However, Avifé, with assist- 
ance from her retinue, forced them 
into the water, and then and there, 
by a stroke on the head of each with 
a wand, the wicked Druid’s gift, she 
changed them into four beautiful 
swans. 

On arriving at her father’s palace, 
he made inquiry about his grand- 
children, and suspecting that her re- 
presentation of their being in health 
at home, was not true, he cast her 
into a druidie sleep, and made her re- 
veal her wickedness. Restoring her 
to her ordinary state, be bitterly re- 
proached her in the presence of the 
Court, changed her into a grey vul- 
ture by a stroke of his wand of power, 
and doomed her to live in the cold, 
and windy, and sleety air, while time 
was to endure. 

All repaired to the lake where the 
enchantment was effected, and were 
kept in a state of delight listening to 
the magic songs of the birds. The 
chariots stood by the shore, and the 
steeds consumed their provender, and 
the knights and ladies still listened 
entranced, night and day, until by the 
power of Avifé’s words, they were 
obliged to rise in the air, and direct 
their flight to Loch Derg. There 
through the mildness of summer, and 
the harsh winds and ice of winter, they 
abode three hundred years. Fionula 
pas her dejected and shivering 
orothers to her side, covering them 
with her wings, and cheering them 
with her grandfather’s prophecy— 
that when men with shaved heads 
came over the sea, set up their tables 
in the east ends of their houses, and 
rung their bells, the first sound would 
again restore their human form. 

Three hundred years being gone, 
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they once more were obliged to take 
their flight to the sea of Moyle, be- 
tween Erinn and Alba, and there for 
three hundred years more, endured 
unspeakable sufferings. In their 
flight they passed over the pleasant 
rath where their childhood had been 
spent, and now it was but a grass- 
covered mound, with a slimy ditch at 
its base. The last three hundred 
years of their sad pilgrimage were 
passed on the wild waves of the great 
western sea near Jrrus Domnann 
(Erris). The bell that rung in the 
first Mass celebrated on Jnis na 
Gluaire (Isle of Glory), restored them 
to their human shapes ; but they were 
now emaciated and decrepit, and only 
waited for baptism, to flee away to 
rest eternal.* 

Before we lose sight of the Danaans 
we must notice the Glas Gaibhne, the 

rey cow of the smith, Lon Mac 

iomtha, the Danaan, the first who 
forged iron swords in Ireland.t She 
supplied him and his family and ser- 
vants with abundance of milk and 
butter, and was well guarded during 
the day. At night she retired to the 
neighbouring rocks ; and as her hoofs 
were set on her feet with the hollow 
in front, the stupid cow-stealers who 
wished to make a prize of her, never 
could find out her byre. However, 
the Fomorian chief of Torry Island, 
Balor Bale, got possession of her at 
last. She lived for centuries, for we 
find her affording nourishment to Fion 
Mae Cumhail and his warriors in the 
latter part of the third century. 

Fogs and magic wands were the 
favourite instruments used by the 
Druids. Frequently, when a Christian 
and pagan army were on the point of 
meeting in “ battle and conflict,” the 
Druid enveloped his party in mist, 
and they would have their own way 
with their foes, only that the other 
side were equally provident, and the 
chaunt of hymns and the ringing of 
bells converted the thick fog into the 
thinnest possible air. 
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The Druids of Conaght at the in- 
stigation of their dark master, would 
occasionally bring the curse of drunk- 
enness on all the fighting men of 
Ulster ; and adding insult to injury, 
send the pangs of women on them 
when particularly enraged. Indeed, 
as Gaul looked across to Britain for 
the perverse knowledge of occult 
mysteries, and as on the continent of 
Britain they, too, kept an eye on the 
little islet of Anglesea, perhaps these 
islanders paid reverence to their next 
neighbours in Erin, among whom the 
deepest dyed in the black art were 
the sages west of the Sionan. 

The claidhim (glaive) of the Celtic 
curaidh was held by its master in as 
much esteem as the enchanted wea- 
pons of the Scandinavian warriors by 
them. When exhibiting his trophies 
on occasions of triumph, he sat with 
his naked blade laid across his thighs ; 
and if any spurious specimen was pro- 
duced, the sword was expected to 
make a motion as ifit designed to cut 
him across. 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF CUCHULLAIN. 


Tuis guardian hound of Ulster was 
once bewitched by a pair of women of 
the Sidhe. They had appeared ona 
lake adjoining his palace in the plain 
of Louth, as two beautiful swans 
yoked to each other by a golden chain; 
and he was so-ill advised as to direct 
hischarioteer, Lae, to assail them with 
sling and spear. They could not be 
struck, and the disappointed cham- 
pion went away sadly, set his back 
against a rock, and a magnetic or 
druidic sleep fell on him. While un- 
der its influence, two women—one 
with a green, and the other with a 
red cloak—approached, treacherously 
smiled on him, and then chastised 
him with horse-switches till he was 
nearly dead. 

So the warrior lay on his bed ina 
state of lethargy fora long year ; and 
at its close, as Fergus was sitting be- 


* The “children of Tuirrean,” the “ children of Lir,” and the “ children of Uisneach,’’ 


form the “‘ Three Sorrows of Story” so lovingly quoted by admirers of Celtic literature. 


It is a grief to us to have spoiled two of them by inevitable contraction. 


There being 


nothing of a magical character about the last-named one, it has no place in this article ; 
but a charming version furnished by Samuel Ferguson may be found in the Hibernian 
Nights’ Entertainments in an early volume of the UNIvERsiTyY. 

+ Asa good blade of modern times would be called an Andrew Ferrara or a Toledo, so 
the trenchant weapon of an early Irish knight was appropriately named Mac an Loin, 


Lon’s son. 
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tween him and the wall, Conal Kear- 
nach between him and the door, 
Luacha holding him up(in the original 
“between him and the pillow”), a 
person appeared before the company 
and ordered the sick man to go to the 
same rock where he had been en- 
chanted, and it would be all well with 
him. On arriving there he was ac- 
costed by one of his fair executioners, 
who explained that all had been done 
in love and kindness; that the beau- 
tiful princess Fand, who had been de- 
serted by Mananan Mace Lir, had con- 
ceived a violent affection for him, and 
would have him come to her in the 
beautiful island of the Sidhé. 

So to this fairy island, Inis La- 
braidh, Cuchullain was borne, and 
there he lived forgetful of his chaste 
and loyal wife, the fair Eimer. How- 
ever, this last-named lady was not 
resigned to her bereavement. She 


heard that the Fairy princess and her 
infatuated mortal lover were enter- 
taining themselves over their wine- 
cups and chess-board at Jbar Kian 
Z'rachta (Newry), and thither she 
came with fifty of her ladies, each 
provided with a deadly skean, to slay 


Fand, or send her back alone to Inis 
Labraidh (pr. Zavray). Before using 
the weapons, however, she appealed to 
the good feelings of the woman in 
power ; and, strange to tell,so wrought 
on her that she renounced the faith- 
less husband, and was in some degree 
recompensed by the sight of her 
deathless lover, Mananan coming in- 
visible to the mortal eyes present, to 
bear her away in his resplendent 
chariot. 

Cuchullain was as furious at his 
loss as ever Achilles when he lay in 
his galley and bewailed Briseis. The 
poets and Druids of Connor’s Court, 
surrounded him, and after some at- 
tempts on his part to kill a few of 
them, they strengthened their spells 
and laid hold on his arms and legs. 
This appeared to be the essential por- 
tion of the charm: he became power- 
less and asked for a drink. They 
reached him the goblet of oblivion, 
and when he took it from his mouth, 
he had no more recollection of Fand 


than if he had never seen or heard of 


her. Eimer then put the chalice to 
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her lips, and all memory of Cuchul- 
lain’s falsehood disappeared from her 
mind. 

From the above story, translated 
and edited by the late Eugene Curry, 
we extract the magic process of divi- 
nation used in the choice of a king 
when ordinary means were found in- 
sufficient :— 


“Thus was that bull-feast prepared, 
namely, a white bull was killed, and one 
man ate enough of his flesh and of his 
broth, and he slept under that meal; and 
a charm of truth was pronounced on him 
by four Druids; and he saw in a dream 
the shape of the man who should be made 
king there; and his form, and his descrip- 
tion, and the sort of work that he was en- 
gaged in. The man screamed out of his 
sleep, and described what he saw to the 
kings, namely, a young, noble, strong man, 
with two red streaks round him, and he sit- 
ting over the pillow of a sick man in Emania 
(royal fortress near Armagh).” 


The terrible superstition of the 
Lianan Shia (Sidhe or Sighe) dates, 
as we here find, from an early period. 
King Connor and his noble “ Dog* of 
Ulster,” lived in the very commence- 
ment of the Christian era. It was 
the fate of those mortals who loved, 
and were beloved by women of the 
Sidhe, or hill-people—fairies, that they 
could not be freed from the connexion 
unless with the entire consent of their 
wayward mistresses. In further illus- 
tration of the system, we subjoin the 
very old legend of 


IoOLLANN EACHTACH AND THE LIANAN. 


IoLLANN was a friend of Fion, and 
was willing to become more inti- 
mately connected with him by mar- 
rying his aunt Tvirreann. It had 
come to Fion’s ears that Iollann was 
already provided with a sighe-love, 
so he secured the fate of his aunt in 
this wise. He put her hand into 
that of Oisin, who intrusted her to 
Caoilte, who intrusted her to Mae 
Luacha, &c.; and thus she passed 
under the guardianship of Diarmaid 
the Brown, Goll Mac Morna, another 
Luacha, and so into the arms of [ol- 
lann. Her married life was happy for 
a while, but it did not please the 
Sighe, Uchtdealbh (Fair Bosom), that 


* Mac Pherson with his usual recklessness or ignorance, makes Cuchullain a faithful 
ally of Fingal (Fion Mac Cumhail) who flourished in the end of the third century. 
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her mortal lover should be happy in 
any society but her own. So she 
paid her a visit in the absence of her 
husband, and invited her out as she 
wished to give her an important mes- 
sage from Fion, relative to a feast he 
wanted to have prepared. Being 
safe from the eyes of the household, 
she muttered some words, and draw- 
ing a druidic wand from under her 
mantle, she struck her with it, and 
changed her into the most beautiful 
stag-hound that eyes ever beheld. 
She then took her to the house of 
Feargus Fionnliath, on the shore of 
the bay of Galway. Iollann, hearing 
on his return that his wife had gone 
out with a strange woman, and had 
not since been seen, guessed that 
Fair-Bosom had disposed of her in 
some way, and began to tremble for 
the result. It was not long arriving. 
Fion missing his aunt, demanded her 
safe in life and limb at the hands of 
Oisin, who demanded her from Caoilté, 
who demanded her from Mac Lua- 
cha, &c., till Luacha the second de- 
manded from Iollann, the person of 
his wife in good health, or his own 
head. Iollann acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the request, and merely de- 
manded a few days’ grace. 

He at once set forward to the 
palace-cavern of his sighe, and ob- 
tained his wish, but on the pure condi- 
tion of being faithful to her till his 
death, and never more seeking mor- 
tal mistress or wife. She then sought 
out Tuirrean, and bringing her to 
some distance from Fergus’s rath, 
restored her to her pristine shape, 
and then delivered her over to her 
nephew. lLuacha the second, the 
last of the sureties, represented to 
the great chief, that the least recom- 
pense he could make him for the 
terror he had experienced, was the 
hand of the restored beauty, and Fion 
gave his gracious consent to this 
second espousals of his aunt. 

Some circumstances of a strange 
character, which want of room and 
other considerations prevent us quot- 
ing from the original, mark this tale, 
in its plot and circumstances, as the 
work of a genuine Pagan inventor. 

In a late paper we quoted at full 
length a receipt for obtaining a spirit 
of poetic prophecy. The clairvoyance, 
if it can be so called, obtained by a 
heavy meal of bull’s flesh and broth, 
will be found a few paves back. The 
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hill, river, and wood spirits, of course, 
helped their worshippers to a fore- 
knowledge of future events, and ani- 
mals reverenced in particular locali- 
ties gave oracular answers; the cat 
of Cruachan isan instance. Mananan 
Mace Lir, so often mentioned, delighted 
in mystifying his mortal adorers, sub- 
jecting them to trials, and then re- 
warding their virtuous acts. One 
legend connected with his beneficent 
character strikingly resembles the 
story in “ Zadig,” and the subject of 
Parnell’s “ Hermit.” 

The ancient, as well as the modern 
Trish were very disagreeably affected 
by severe weather. They disliked the 
east wind so much as to call it the 
Druidic Red Wind, and gave it fetich 
worship. Here is a quatrain on the 
subject from an old poem :— 


“The murmuring of the Red Wind from 
the East, 
Is heard in its course by the strong as 
well as the weak. 
A wind that blasts the bottom of the 
trees, 
And withers man, is that Red Wind.” 


But we hear much less of the baneful 
than the benign influences among our 
Pagan forefathers. The beneficent 
Danaan sage, Dagdae, had for son 
Aongus, who, long after his mortal 
career, dwelt in the mound by the 
Boyne, and showered his benefits on 
good, kind people. It was in this 
subterraneous fort that the father of 
Diarmaid, having accidentally killed 
the son of a Druid, the enraged and 
sorrowful father struck the body of 
his child just as life was departing, 
and changed him into the fatal “green 
cropped boar,” which afterwards 
caused the death of the peerless hero 

the paragon of all the warriors of 
Fionn’s Court. 

Mananan was so reverenced in 
Man, to which island he gave his 
name, that the extinction of the wor- 
ship paid to him there was the great- 
est difficulty experienced by St. Pa- 
trick and his successors. 

In a parting glance at ancient di- 
vination, we cannot pass over the pe- 
ciliar privilege enjoyed by Fionn. 

Finn Eges, the Druid, remained 
seven years at a ford on the Boyne, 
watching for the Salmon of Know- 
ledge, which whoever ate would be 
gifted with the mostample prescience. 
Among lis many pupils was Fion, 
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then a young man, and their chief 
business was to watch for this salmon. 
At last it was taken, fried by Fion, 
and carried to his master. “ Hast 
thou tasted of this fish ?’ “No, but 
a blister having arisen on its side, I 
pressed my thumb on it, and feel- 
ing a burning smart, I clapped it 
in my mouth.” “You may take all 
away, and feed on it. You have got 
the gift which I have watched for 
these seven years past. When you 
wish to know what is passing in any 
part of Erinn, or to be acquainted 
with any future event, apply your 
thumb to your tongue.” 

In the Northern Volsung tale, the 
great original of the “ Nibelungen 
Lied,” Regin employs Sigurd to roast 
the dragon’s heart, and bring it to 
him. During the operation he ap- 
plies his finger to the article to try 
if it be done. The same thing takes 
place as in the Irish tale, and Sigurd 
gets all knowledge, and understands 
the language of birds. It is our inten- 
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tion to make our readers acquainted 
with such other particulars of the 
magic rites of the Irish Druids as 
have been preserved by our old 
writers. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
resemblances between the supersti- 
tions and legends of the Celts of Ire- 
land and the West Highlands, with 
those of the old Bretons, and Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians. As all are 
offshoots of the great Aryan family, 
they must possess modifications of 
the same primitive beliefs and usages, 
varied by the influence of climate and 
the natural features of the land occu- 
pied by each people, and the remark- 
able circumstances in their separate 
histories. In time, novelties to some 
extent would be introduced ; but still 
many of the long-cherished myths, 
and superstitions, and practices would 
be found to claim a common origin. 
We intend to devote a future paper 
to the elucidation of this subject. 


THEIR MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Few persons who have not essayed 
in their day to collect the lives of 
actors, aud of those whose career has 
been essentially connected with the 
stage, have any adequate notion of 
the vastness of the contribution which 
English literature owes to this depart- 
ment of biography and narrative. 
Unequal, desultory, and often not 
altogether reliable, as such memoirs 
are, they are yet, on the whole, the 
most fascinating, and by no means the 
least instructive reading in which an 
idle man can engage. The Gipsy 
life, the wandering habits, the gaiety 
and privations, the deeply tragic and 
sometimes splendid vicissitudes of the 
actor’s life, give to the story some- 
thing of the interest of the desultory 
and satiric old Spanish romance; and 
its connexion with literature and men 
of letters, and sometimes, in the char- 


acter of patrons, with men of public 
celebrity, of a different kind, and, 
above all, their unconsciously minute 
and spirited painting of contemporary 
manners, give to these generally care- 
less and often brilliant records, a 
very special and permanent value. 
Nothing can be more capricious than 
the selection of the subjects of this 
kind of biography: while such men as 
3etterton and Sheridan are undis- 
tinguished by a memoir, we have an 
almost illimitable harvest of minor 
biographies. To these we are far from 
objecting—quite the reverse; but the 
omissions cause bleak and awful 
chasms in the series, such as no after 
industry and enthusiasm can supply. 
But when this immense collection 
of biographical lore has been scanned 
and sifted, the labour of a writer in 
Doctor Doran’s track is but begun; 
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and a new and still wider field opens 
in the contemporary essays, diaries, 
letters, and even newspapers and 
magazines. Such a work, then, as 
Doctor Doran’s, grasping this scat- 
tered and voluminous literature, ex- 
tracting and fixing its essence with a 
discriminating and vigorous chemis- 
try, and so bringing all that is most 
instructive, diverting, and curious in 
his charming theme, within reason- 
able compass, and in the form of con- 
nected and highly agreeable narrative, 
under the eye of the careless reader, 
is no mean monument of zeal, dili- 
gence, and judgment. 

He has given us here a work which, 
possessing all the charm of lively and 
romantic fiction, is still, in the most 
rigorous sense, a history ; comprelen- 
sive, complete, and pregnant with 
valuable social illustration, as well as 
with matter for profound and sad 
meditation. 

Doctor Doran’s plan is strictly and 
simply chronological. And the book 
expands and warms into actual life 
with the stage of the Restoration, of 
which we have so many lively and 
invaluable contemporary pictures. 

Of course we have a good deal of 
pretty Nell Gwyn; not so detailed 
as Mr. Cunningham’s pleasant mono- 
gram, but written with appropriate 
spirit, grace and lightness. We can 
hardly bring ourselves to believe al- 
together in the story of her very 
low origin. Though Mistress Nelly 
could be a little coarse at times, 
there seems to have been an essential 
elegance and a bright and delicate 
wit which bespeak early and habitual 
intimacy with gentle manners. The 
selling of herrings in her case, as in 
that of beautiful Peg Woftington in 
aftertimes, is, we suspect, wholly a 
myth. There has always been a ten- 
dency to exaggeration of this kind 
in the early and conjectural biography 
of actresses. Mistress Nelly was, we 
all know, a good-natured and fasci- 
nating scamp. 


were probably not very creditable. 
Her London life commenced as that 
of an outcast, and she was foreed to 
live by her wits, which luckily were 
bright and shifty. Such people do 
not care to describe early days and ad- 
ventures too minutely. And conjee 
ture and satire fill in the vacant canvas 
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her departure from the parental roof 
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with a coarse extravagance. Poor 
Nelly! Good nature, gaiety, beauty, 
and intelligence, are always so engag- 
ing; a certain sentimental tenderness 
still lingers about her memory—the 
shadow of herliving popularity. There 
is a very pretty engraving of Nell 
Gwyn in the collection of prologues 
and epilogues. From what portrait 
is it taken? An original, full-length 
picture, fair, animated, and so pretty, 
is in the possession of the Earl of 
Dunraven. No doubt Nelly was a 
frequent sitter ; and many scattcred 
portraits remain as yet unsuspected 
by the public. Pepys, that delightful 
gossip and indefatigable frequenter 
of the playhouses, is full of her. Nell, 
as we all know, was the maternal 
origin of theducal house of St. Albans, 
a second time infused with theatric 
blood in its matrimonial alliance with 
Mrs. Coutts —the famous and beauti- 
ful Miss Mellon—whose amusing me- 
moirs many of our readers are, no 
doubt, well acquainted with. 

Dr. Doran is severe upon poor 
Nelly. Notwithstamding his rigoreus 
impeachment, however, we still cling 
to the old tradition of her kindness 
and popularity. There are abundant 
evidences in her short career, so sad 
and brilliant, of that charity which 
covereth a multitude of sins. Instun- 
ces of her good-natured munificence 
are not wanting, and her contempo- 
rary reputation for benevolence is ui- 
doubted. “ For such a person,” says 
Doctor Doran, indignantly, “the pure 
and pious Bishop Kenn was once 
called upon to yield up an apartment 
in which he lodged.” Inthe cause of 
historic truth, however, and as throw 
ing, we think, a side-light upon the 
character of poor Nelly, we must com- 
plete the story. Kenn was no bishop, 
but a poor Churchman, at the time. 
He owed his bishoprick, however, to 
his refusal. “ Where is the little man 
who refused to let Nelly lie in his 
lodgings ?” as nearly as we rewicn- 
ber, were the words in which Charles 
sought out Kenn for the vacant miire. 
Charles was not a man to enrage his 
mistress for a caprice of conscience. 
Nelly and he must often have talked 
over the incident together ; and we 
think it must rest upon the mind of 
any person tolerably acquainted with 
human nature, and that phase of it 
Which is termed “the world,’ as an 
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irresistible, though indirect, evidence 
of the sweet and forgiving nature of 
wayward and pleasant Nelly, that his 
scruple wasremembered to his honour, 
and the man who refused to open his 
door to her, with a sad reverence 
sought out for the vacant dignity. 

Of the stage from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, our principal autho- 
rities are the invaluable Pepys, and 
the retrospective and graphic por- 
traits preserved to us in old Colley 
Cibber’s masterly “ Apology ””—one of 
the pleasantest and finest combina- 
tions of biography and criticism ex- 
tant in English literature. 

Betterton’s long reign of fifty years, 
connecting the seventeenth with the 
eighteenth century, furnishes some 
of the finest and most interesting 
pages in Dr. Doran’s work. We are 
acquainted with no biography of that 
great actor and gentleman, except the 
miserable sham published shortly after 
his death, in 1710. This book—the 
merest catch-penny—contains, when 
sifted, scarcely more than the registry 
of his birth and death, the name of 
his wife, and a list of his principal 
characters. Here, then, our author 
has been thrown altogether upon the 
resources of his devious and exten- 
sive reading ; and to make up the 
sum of his biography in minute and 
desultory contributions, collected with 
jaudable industry and judgment from 
the wide range of scattered contem- 
porary records. He has given us a 
portrait distinct in outline, clear in 
colour, and altogether so noble and 
life-like, that, considering alike his 
difficulties and the result, we are dis- 
posed to accept it as, perhaps, his 
finest sketch. He first presents 
young Betterton on the boards of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in 1661. 

“On a December night, 1661, there is a 
crowded house at the theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The play is ‘ Hamlet,’ with 
young Mr. Betterton, who has been two 
years on the stage, in the part of the Dane. 
The Ophelia is the real object of the young 
fellow’s love, charming Mistress Saunder- 
son. Old ladies and gentlemen, repairing 
in capacious coaches to this representation, 
remind one another of the lumbering and 
crushing of carriages about the old play- 
house in the Blackfriars, causing noisy tu- 
mults which drew indignant appeals from 
the Puritan housekeepers, whose privacy 


was sadly disturbed. 
* *% * * * * * 


‘“‘At length the audience are all safely 
housed, and eager. Indifferent enough, how- 
ever, they are, during the opening’ scenes. 
The fine gentlemen laugh loudly, and comb 
their periwigs in the “ best rooms.” The 
fops stand erect in the boxes, to show how 
folly looks in clean linen; and the orange 
nymphs, with their costly entertainment of 
fruit from Seville, giggle and chatter, as 
they stand on the benches below, with old 
and young admirers, proud of being recog- 
nised in the boxes. The whole Court of 
Denmark is before them; but not till the 
words, ‘’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 
mother,’ fall from the lips of Betterton, is 
the general ear charmed, or the general 
tongue arrested. Then, indeed, the vainest 
fops and pertest orange-girls look round and 
listen too. The voice is so low, and sad and 
sweet ; the modulation so tender, the dignity 
so natural, the grace so consummate, that all 
yield themselves silently to the delicious 
enchantment. ‘It’s beyond imagination,’ 
whispers Mr. Pepys to his neighbour, who 
only answers with a long and low-drawn 
* Hush I” 





_. The picture of the old days of the 
illustrious and faithful couple is too 
pretty to be passed by :— 


“Vifty years after these early triumphs, an 
aged couple resided in one of the best houses 
in Russell-street, Covent Garden, the walls 
of which were covered with pictures, prints, 
and drawings, selected with taste and judg- 
ment. They were still a handsome pair. 
The venerable lady, indeed, looks pale and 
somewhat saddened. The gleam of April 
sunshine which penetrates the apartment 
cannot win her from the fire. She is Mrs. 
Betterton ; and ever and anon she looks 
with a sort of proud sorrow on her aged 
husband. His fortune, nobly earned, has 
been diminished by ‘‘ speculation,” but the 
means whereby he achieved it are his still; 
and Thomas Betterton, in the latter years of 
Queen Anne, is the chief glory of the stage, 
even as he was in the last year of King 
Charles. The lofty column, however, is a 
little shaken. It is not a ruin, but is beau- 
tiful in its decay. Yet, that it should decay 
at all is a source of so much tender anxiety 
to the actor’s wife, that her senses suffer 
disturbance, and there may be seen in her 
features something of the distraught Ophelia 
of half a century ago.” 


We come now to his last meeting 
with that judicious and affectionate 
audience, who, to the close, were so 
proud of their Roscius :— 


“Tt isthe 13th of April, 1710—his benefit 
night; and the tears are in the lady’s eyes, 
and a painful sort of smile on her trembling 
lips, for Betterton misses her as he goes 
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forth that afternoon to take leave, as it 
proved, of the stage for ever. He is in 
such pain from gout that he can scarcely 
walk to his carriage; and how is he to enact 
the noble and fiery Melantius in that ill- 
named drama of horror, ‘ The Maid’s Tra- 
gedy’? Hoping for the best, the old player 
is conveyed to the theatre, built by Sir Jolin 
Vanbrugh, in the Haymarket, the site of 
which is now occupied by the ‘ Opera- 
house.’ Through the stage-door he is car- 
ried in loving arms to his dressing-room. 
At the end of an hour Wilkes is there, and 
Pinkethman, and Mrs. Barry, all dressed for 
their parts; andagreeably disappointed to find 
the Melantius of the night robed, armoured, 
and besworded, with one foot in a buskin 
and the other in a slipper. To enable him 
even to wear the latter, he had first thrust 
his inflamed foot into water; but stout as 
he seemed, trying his strength to-and-fro in 
the room, the hand of Death was at that 
moment descending on the grandest of Eng- 
lish actors.” 


The annals of the theatre abound 
in many instances of such histrionic 
heroism. Having gone so far let us 
see him on the stage, and wait till the 
curtain descends for the last time 
upon that famous actor. 


“The house rose to receive him who had 
delighted themselves, their sires, and their 
grandsires. The andience were packed ‘like 
Norfolk biffins.’ The edifice itself was only 
five years old, and when it was a-building, 
people laughed at the folly which reared a 
new theatre in the country, instead of in 
London ; for in 1705, all beyond the rural 
Haymarket was open field, straight away 
westward and northward. That such a 
house could ever be filled, was set down as 
an impossibility ; but the achievement was 
accomplished on this eventful benefit night; 
when the popular favourite was about to 
utter his last words, and to belong thence- 
forward only to the history of the stage he 
had adorned. 

‘There was a shout which shook him, as 
Lysippus uttered the words, ‘Noble Me- 
lantius !’ which heralded his coming. Every 
word which could be applied to himself was 
marked by a storm of applause, and whea 
Melantius said of Amintor— 


‘His youth did promise much, and his ripe 
years 
Will see it all performed,’ 


a murmuring comment ran round the house, 
that this had been effected by Betterton 
himself. Again, when he bids Amintor, 
‘Hear thy friend, who has more years than 
thou,’ there were probably few who did not 
wish that Betterton were asyoung as Wilkes; 
but when he subsequently thundered forth 
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the famous passage, ‘ My heart will never 
fail me,’ there was a very tempest of excite- 
ment, which was carried to its utmost 
height, in thundering peal on peal of un- 
bridled approbation, as the great Rhodian 
gazed full on the house, exclaiming :— 


‘My heart 
And limbs are still the same: my will as great 
To do you service !’ 


No one doubted more than a fractional part 
of this assertion; and Betterton, acting to 
the end under a continued fire of ‘ Bravoes !” 
may have thrown more than the original 
meaning into the phrase— 


‘ That little word was worth all sounds 
That ever I shall hear again!’ 


“Few were the words he was destined ever 
to hear again ; and the subsequent prophecy 
of his own certain and proximate death, on 
which the curtain slowly descended, was 
fulfilled eight-and-forty hours after they 
were uttered.” 


We have a great deal of pleasant 
gossip about the poets, their works, 
fortunes, and quarrels. The field of 
dramatic,even more than of histrionic 
criticism, has been travelled over so 
often and in such good company, that 
little remains for new discovery or 
remark. Doctor Doran, however, gives 
us a great deal of just as well as 
amusing criticism and analysis, pointed 
by anecdote, and illustrated with 
parallels and side-lightg supplied by 
his own large reading. os an average 
sample of his manner, we quote the 
sentence in which he takes leave of 
half-a-dozen of our old-world dramatic 
celebrities. 


“*Davenant achieved a good estate, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, like a 
gentleman. Dryden, with less to bequeath, 
was interred in the same place, without 
organ or ceremony, two choristers walking 
before the body, candle in hand, and singing 
an ode of Horace—like a poet. His 
victim, Tom Shadwell, acquired wealth 
fairly ; he lies in Chelsea Church, but his 
son raised a monument to his memory in 
the Abbey, that he might be in thus much 
as great a man as his satirist. Congreve, too, 
is there, after enjoying a greater fortune 
than the others together had ever built up, 
and leaving £10,000 of it to Henrietta, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who so valued the 
‘honour and pleasure of his company’ 
when living, that, as the next best thing, 
she sat of an evening with his ‘wax figure,’ 
after he was dead. Among the dead there, 
also, rest Cibber, Vanbrugh, and Bowe, of 
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whom the first, too careless of his money 
affairs, died the poorest man.” 


The young Duchess, however, had 
written “the honour and happiness 
of his company.” It was wicked old 
Sarah who misread the sentence for 
the sake of asneer; and said she could 
not perceive the honour, whatever 
pleasure there might have been in it. 
Doctor Doran, no doubt, remembered 
the true reading ; but concurring in 
the justice of the old lady’s sarcasm, 
he has suffered her sly interpretation 
to stand unchallenged in his pages. 

In his usual agreeable and rapid 
way he describes the mystification 
practised on the theatrical world of 
Paris, respecting Vanbrugh’s “ Re- 
lapse.” 


* Of Vanbrugh’s ten or eleven plays, that 
which has longest kept the stage is the 
‘Relapse,’ still acted, in its altered form, 
by Sheridan, as the ‘ Trip to Scarborough.’ 
This piece was produced at the Theatre de 
lOdeon, in Paris, in the Spring of 1862, as 
a posthumous comedy of Voltaire’s! It 
was called the ‘Comte de Boursoufle,’ and 
had a‘run.’ The story ran with it that 
Voltaire had composed it in his younger 
days for private representation ; that he had 
then touched it up, and that the manuscript 
had only recently been discovered by the 
lucky individual who persuaded the ma- 
nager of the Odeon to produce it on his 
stage! The bait took. All the French 
theatrical world in the capital flocked to the 
Faubourg St Germain to witness a new 
play by Voltaire. Critics examined the 
pivot, philosophized on its humour, applauded 
its absurdities, enjoyed its wit, and congra- 
tulated themselves on the circumstance that 
the Voltairean wit especially was as enjoy- 

le then as in the preceding century! Of 
the authorship they had no doubt whatever ; 
for, said they, if Voltaire did not write this 
piece, who could have written it? The reply 
was given at once from this country; but 

nen the mystitication was exposed, the 
French critics gave no sign of awarding 
honour where honour was due; and probably 
this translation of the ‘ Relapse,’ may 
figure in future French editions as an un- 
doubted work by Voltaire.” 





We have here a collection of obi- 
tuary notes very striking in their col- 
lective moral. 


“ Better men than either of the last sleep 
in humbler graves. Poor Nat Lee, totter- 
ing homeward from the Bull and arrow, 
on a winter's night, and with more punch 
under his belt than his brain could bear, 


falls down in the snow, near Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is dead when he is 
picked up. Lee is shuffled away to St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes. If Lee died tipsy outside 
a public-house, Otway died half-starved 
within one, at the Bull, on Tower-hill. The 
merits of Lee and Otway might have carried 
them to Westminster, but their misfortunes 
barred the way thither. Almost as unfor- 
tunate, Settle died, after hissing in a dragon 
at Bartholomew Fair, a recipient of the 
charity of the Charter-house. Crowne died 
in distress, just as he hoped his ‘ Sir Courtly 
Nice,’ would have placed him at his ease. 
Wicherley, with less excuse, died more em- 
barrassed than Crowne, or would have done 
so, had he not robbed his young wife of her 
portion, made it over with his creditors, and 
left her little wherewith to bury him in the 
churchyard in Covent Garden. Two other 
poets, who passed away unencumbered by a 
single splendid shilling, rest in St. James’s, 
Westminster—Tom Durfey and Bankes. 
Careless, easy, free, and fuddling Tate died 
in the sanctuary of the Mint, and St. 
George's, Southwark, gave him a few feet 
of earth; while Brady pushed his way at 
court to preferment, and died a comfortable 
pluralist and chaplain to Caroline, Princess 
of Wales. Farquhar, with all his wit, died 
a broken-hearted beggar, at the age of 
thirty-seven; and Dennis, who struggled 
forty years longer with fortune, came to the 
same end, utterly destitute of all but the 
contemptuous pity of his foes, and the in- 
sulting charity of Pope.” 





A word or two of lively sketching- 

a note of the expressive province of 
the tailor and valet, as cultivated by 
some of the notables—should we say 
some of the notables—should we say 
“immortals’—of the drama of the 
seventeenth century, will amuse our 
readers— 


“In his bag-wig, his black velvet dress, 
his sword, powder, brilliant buckles, and 
self-possession, Southerne charmed his com- 
pany, wherever he visited, even at four- 
score. He kept the even tenor of his way, 
owing no man anything ; never allowing his 
nights to be the marrer of his mornings; 
and at six-and-cighty carrying a bright eye, 
a steady hand, a clear head and a warm 
heart, wherewith to calmly meet and make 
surrender of all to the Inevitable Angel. 


* * “« 


“ Southerne was not more famous for the 
nicety of his costume than ‘little starched 
Johnny Crowne’ was for his stiff, long cra- 
vat; or Dryden for his Norwich drugget 
suit, or his gayer dress in later days, when, 
with sword and Chadrieux wig, he paraded 
the Mulberry Garden with his mistress, 
Reeves,—one of that marvellous company 
of 1672, which writers with long memoric 
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used to subsequently say could never be got 
together again. Otway’s thoughtful eye 
redeemed his slovenly dress and his fatness, 
and seemed to warrant the story of his re- 
penting after hiscarousing. Lee dressed as 
ill as Otway, but lacked his contemplative 
eye, yet excelled him in fair looks, and in 
a peculiar luxuriance of hair.” 


We have long wished for such a 
work as Dr. Doran has just produced. 
So lively in style; so sparkling with 
anecdote ; so sound in ethics; and so 
scholarlike in criticism. Here, indeed, 
we have a more perfect history than 
we believed practicable, of so vast and 
varied a progress, and so multitudin- 
ousa community, within two volumes, 
even of so imposing a compass as 
his. He has made a very delightful 
and masterly contribution to that 
store of literature which combines 
biography and history ; and he treats 
it with that lively sympathy with the 
romantic and humorous, and that 
quick and true appreciation of cha- 
racter, which will fascinate the idle 
no less than the thoughtful. It would 
be injustice to omit mentioning in 
passing, how very striking and_bril- 

iant is the sketch of Edmund Kean, 
with which the work closes. In this 
Doctor Doran has given, occasionally, 
his own impressions of the great ac- 
tor, as he declaimed “before the 
floats.” The few analytic sentences 
which he thus gives us, are detailed, 
new, and vivid, and tantalize, more- 
over, by their infrequency. Doctor 
Doran’s work closes just where his 
ersonal recollections as a playgoer 
— We are glad to learn, from a 
passing allusion, that he has kept a 
diary of his impressions. Doctor 
Doran has, therefore, material in 
the stores of his own memory, as 
well as in the living recollections 
which surround him, which qualify 
him to give to his own and future 
times a work upon the same plan as 
“ Davies’ Miscellanies,” but illimit- 
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ably superior. The theatric criti- 
cism of each generation owes that 
legacy to posterity. Without such a 
record, how much of the individuality 
of the actor’s impersonation is lost. If 
it had not been for Davies, what a 
portrait of Colley Cibber, in Shallow, 
for instance, would have been want- 
ing ; and how, merely a reputation 
and a name some of those who now 
stand out in such minute handling and 
bright tints, even in the imperfect 
pages of the actor-bibliopole. Srccker 
Doran has a kindred field of immense 
variety and fertility. He has shown 
himself, both in apprehension and in 
art, well qualified for the production 
of such portraits as must ultimately 
become the authorities on which fu- 
ture times will form their estimate 
of our Glovers, Vestrises, C. Keans, 
W. Farrens, Mathewses, Southernes, 
and the rest. The criticisms of the 
newspaper press are, as a general rule, 
too hurried, and consciously too much 
addressed to the impression of the 
hour ; and too multitudinous, beside, 
and desultory, to stand in lieu of such 
a work, conceived in a historic spirit, 
after the subsidence of stage faction, 
and of public enthusiasm, with the 
advantages alike of personal recollec- 
tion and of calm judgment; with, 
moreover, a feeling of judicial respon- 
sibility, and a proper reverence for 
the marvellous art of which it must 
become a text-book. 

Such a work we should see, with 
confidence, committed to the diligence, 
sympathy, and taste of the writer of 
these charming annals of “ Their Ma- 
jesty’s Servants.” 

Doctor Doran’s is in every sense a 
good and adequate book. More volu- 
minous works may hereafter be writ- 
ten upon the same theme, but none, 
we venture to predict, which, within 
similar limits, will supersede, or even 
disturb it, 
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PART IX. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


I REVISIT BRANDON HALL, 


RacueEL LAKE was courageous and 
energetic; and, when once she had 
taken a clear view of her duty, won- 
derfully persistent and impracticable. 
Her dreadful interview with Jos 
Larkin was always in her mind. The 
bleached face, so meek, so cruel, 
of that shabby spectre, in the sinall, 
low parlour of Redman’s Farm, was 
always before her. There he had 
spoken the sentences which made the 
earth tremble, and showed her dis- 
tinctly the cracking line beneath her 
feet, which would gape at his word, 
into the fathomless chasm that was 
to swallow her. But, come what 
might she would not abandon the 
Vicar and his little boy, and good 
Dolly, to the arts of that abominable 
magician. 

The more she thought, the clearer 
was her conviction. She had no one 


to consult with; she knew the risk of 


exasperating that tall man of God, 
who lived at the Lodge. But, deter- 
mined to brave all, she went down to 
see Dolly and the Vicar at home. 

Poor Dolly was tired; she had heen 
sitting up all night with sick little 
Fairy. He was better to-day ; but 
last night he had frightened them 80, 
poor little man! he began to rave 
about eleven o’cloc ksand. more or less 
his little mind continued wandering 
until near six, when he fell into a 
sound sleep, and seemed better for it; 
and it was such a blessing there 
certainly was neither scarlatina nor 
small-pox, both which enemies had 
appeared on the northern frontier of 
Gylingden, and were picking down 
their two or three cases each in 
that quarter. 

So Rachel first made her visit to 


little man, sitting up in his bed, very 
pale and thin, and looking at her, not 
with his pretty smile, but al: unguid, 
earnest, wonder, and not speaking. 
How quickly and strikingly sickness 


tells upon children. Little man’s 
frugal store of toys, chiefly the gifts 
of pleasant Rachel, wild beasts, Noah 


and his sons, and part of a regiment 
of foot soldiers, with the usual return 
of broken legs and missing arms, 
stood peacefully mingled upon the 
board across his bed which served as 
a platform. 

But little man was leaning back; 
his fingers, once so busy, lay motion- 
less on the coverlet, and his tired eyes 
rested on the toys with a joyless, ear- 
nest apathy. 

“ Didn’t play with them a minute,” 
said the maid. 

“T’ll bring him a new box, I’m going 
into the town; wont that be pretty?” 
said Rachel, parting his golden locks 
over the young forehead, and kissing 
him ; and she took his little hand in 
her’s—it was-hot and dry. 

“He looks better—a little better, 
don’t you think ; just a little better?” 
whispered his mamma, looking as all 
the rest were, on that wan, sad little 
face. 

But he really looked worse. 

“Well, he can’t look better, you 
know, dear, till there’s a decided 
change. What does Doctor Buddle 
say ?” 

“He saw him yesterday morning. 
He thinks it is all from his stomach, 
and he’s feverish ; no meat; indeed he 
won't eat anything, and you see the 
light hurts his eyes.’ 

There was only a chink of the shut- 
ter open. 

“But it is always so when he is 
ever so little ill, my precious little 
man ;and I snow if he thought it any- 
thing the Jeast serious, Doctor Buddle 
would have looked in before now, he’s 
so very kind.” 

“T wish my darling could get a 
little sleep. He’s very tired nurse,” 
said Rachel. 

“Yes’m, very tired’m; would he 
like his precious head lower a bit ? 
N 0, very well, darling, we'll leave it 


“Dolly, darling, you and nurse 
must be so tired sitting up: I have 
a little wine at Redman’s Farm; I 
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got it, you remember, more than a 
year ago, when Stanley said he was 
coming to pay me a visit. I never 
take any, and: a little would be so 
good for you and poor nurse. I'll 
send some to you.” 

So coming down stairs Rachel said, 
“is the Vicar at home!” Yes, he 
was in the study, and there they 
found him brushing his seedy hat, 
and making ready for his country 
calls in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The hour was dull without 
little Fairy; but he would soon be up 
and out again, and he would steal up 
now and see him. He could not go 
out without his little farewell at the 
bed-side, and he would bring him in 
some pretty flowers. 

“You've seen little Fairy?” asked 
the good Vicar, with a very anxious 
sinile, “and you think him better, 
dear Miss Lake, don’t you?” 

“Why, I can’t say that, because 
you know, sosoon as he’s better, he’ll 
be quite well ; they make their reco- 
veries all in a moment.” 

“But he does not look worse?” said 
the Vicar, lifting his eyes eagerly 
from his boot which he was buttoning 
on the chair. 

“Well, he does look more tired, 
but that must be till his recovery 
begins, which will be, please heaven, 
immediately.” 

“Oh, yes, my little man has had 
two or three attacks much more se- 
rious than this, and always shook 
them off so easily. I was reminding 
Dolly, always, and good Doctor Bud- 
dle assures us, it is none of those 
horrid complaints.” 


And so they talked over the case of 


the little man, who with Noah, and 
his sons, and the battered soldiers 
and animals before him, was fighting, 
though they only dimly knew it, 
silently in his little bed, the great 
battle of life or death. 

“Mr. Larkin came to me the even- 
ing before last,” said Rachel, “ and 
told me that the little sum I men- 
tioned—now don’t say a word till you 
have heard me—was not sufficient; 
so I want to tell you what I have 
quite resolved on. I have been long 
intending some time or other to change 
my place of residence, perhaps I shall 
go to Switzerland, and I have made 
up my mind to sell my rent-charge 
on the Dulchester estate. It will 
produce, Mr. Young says, a very large 
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sum, and I wish to lend it to you, 
either ald or as much as will make 
you quite comfortable—you must not 
refuse. I had intended leaving it to 
my dear little man up stairs; and you 
must promise me solemnly that you 
will not listen to the advice of that 
bad, cruel man, Mr. Larkin.” 

“My dear Miss Lake, you misun- 
derstood him—what can I say—how 
can I thank you?” said the Vicar, 
clasping her hand. 

““A wicked and merciless man, I 
say,” repeated Miss Lake, “from 
my observation of him, I am certain 
of two things—I am sure that he has 
some reason for believing that your 
brother, Mark Wylder is dead; and 
secondly, that he is himself deeply 
interested in the purchase of your re- 
version; [’m ill: Dolly, open the 
window.” 

There was a silence for a 
while, and Rachel resumed. 

“Now William Wylder, I am con- 
vinced, that you and your wife (and 
she kissed Dolly), and your dear little 
boy, are marked out for plunder ; the 
objects of a conspiracy ; and I'll lose 
my life, but Pll prevent it.” 

“Now, maybe Willie, upon my 
word, perhaps, she’s quite right ; for, 
you know, if poor Mark 7s dead, then 
would not he have the estate now ; is 
not that it, Miss Lake, and—and, you 
know, that would be dreadful, to sell 
it all for next to nothing, is not that 
what you mean, Miss Lake—Rachel 
dear, 1 mean.” 

“Yes, Dolly, stripping yourselves 
of asplendid inheritance, and robbing 
your poor little boy ; I protest, in the 
name of heaven, against it, and you 
have no excuse now William, with my 
offer before you ; and, Dolly, it will be 
inexcusable wickedness in you, if you 
allow it.” 

“Now, Willie dear, do you hear 
that—do you hear what she says ?” 

“But Dolly darling—dear Miss 
Lake there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that poor Mark is dead,” said 
the Vicar, very pale. 

“T tell you again, I am convinced 
the Attorney knows it. He did not 
say so, indeed ; but, cunning as he is, 
I think [ve quite seen through his 
plot ; and even in what he said to me, 
there wassomething that half betrayed 
him every moment. And, Dolly, if 
you allow this sale, you deserve the 
ruin you are inviting, and the re- 
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morse that will follow you to your 
grave.” 

“Do you hear that, Willie ?” said 
Dolly, with her hand on his arm. 

“ But, dear, it is too late—I have 
signed this, this instrument—and it is 
too late. I hope—God bless me—I 
have not done wrong. Indeed, what- 
ever happens, dear Miss Lake, may 
Heaven for ever bless you. But re- 
specting good Mr. Larkin, you are in 
error; [ am sure you have quite mis- 
understood him. You don’t know 
how kind—how disinterestedly good 
he has been ; and now, my dear Miss 
Lake, it is too late—gquwite too late.” 

“No; it is not too late. Such 
wickedness as that cannot be lawful 
—I won’t believe the law allows it,” 
cried Rachel Lake. “ It is all a fraud 
—even if you havesigned—all a fraud. 
You must procure able advice at once. 
Your enemy is that dreadful Mr. Lar- 
kin. Write to some good attorney in 
London. I'll pay everything.” 

“But, dear Miss Lake, I can’t,” said 
the Vicar, dejectedly ; “I am bound 
in honour and conscience not to dis- 
turb it—I have written to Messrs. 
Burlington and Smith to that effect. 
I assure you, dear Miss Lake, we have 
not acted inconsiderately—nothing 
has been done without careful and 
deep consideration.” 

“ You must employ an able attorney 
immediately. You have been duped. 
Your little boy must not be ruined.” 

“ But—but I do assure you, I have 
so pledged myself by the letter I have 
mentioned, that I cou/d not—no, it is 
quite impossible,” he added, as he re- 
collected the strong and pointed terms 
in which he had pledged his honour 
and conscience to the London firm, to 
guarantee them against any such dis- 
turbance as Miss Lake was urging 
him to. 

“T am going into the town, Dolly, 
and so are you,” said Rachel, after a 
littie pause. “ Let us go together.” 

And to this Dolly readily assented ; 
and the Vicar, evidently much trou- 
bled in mind, having run up to the 
nursery to see his little man, the two 
ladies set out together. Rachel saw 
that she had made an impression upon 
Doliy, and was resolved to carry her 
point. So, in earnest terms, again 
she conjured her, at least, to lay the 
whole matter before some friend on 
whom she could rely; and Dolly, 
alarmed and eager, quite agreed with 
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Rachel, that the sale must be stopped, 
and she would do whatever dear Ra- 
chel bid her. 

“ But do you think Mr. Larkin 
really thinks that poor Mark is dead ?” 

“1 do, dear—I suspect he knows it.” 

* And what makes you think that, 
Rachel, darling ?” 

“T can’t define—I’ve no proofs to 
give you. One knows things, some- 
times. I perceived it—and I think I 
can’t be mistaken ; and now I’ve said 
all, and pray ask me no more upon 
that point.” 

Rachel spoke with a hurried and 
fierce impatience, that rather startled 
her companion. 

It is wonderful that she showed her 
state of mind so little. There was, 
indeed, something feverish, and at 
times even fierce, in her looks and 
words. But few would have guessed 
her agony, as she pleaded with the 
Vicar and his wife; or the awful 
sense of impending consequences that 
closed over her like the shadow of 


night, the moment the excitement of 


her pleading was over—‘ Rachel, are 
you mad !—F'ly, fly, fly !” was always 
sounding in her ears. The little street 
of Gylingden, through which they 
were passing, looked strange and 
dream-like. And as she listened to 
Mrs. Crinkle’s babble over the counter, 
and choose his toys for poor little 
“ Fairy,” she felt like one trifling on 
the way to execution. 

But her warnings and entreaties, 
I have said, were not quite thrown 
away ; for, although the Vicar was 
inflexible, she had prevailed with his 
wife, who, at parting, again promised 
Rachel, that if she could do it, the 
sale should be stopped. 

When I returned to Brandon, a few 
mornings later, Captain Lake received 
me joyfully at his solitary breakfast. 
He was in an intense electioneering 
excitement. The evening papers for 
the day before lay on the breakfast 
table. 

“ A move of some sort suspected— 
the opposition prints all hinting at 
tricks and ambuscades. They are 
whipping their men up awfully. Old 
Wattles, not half recovered, going 
by the early train to-day, Wealdon 
tells me. It will probably kill him. 
Stower went up yesterday. Lee says 
he saw him at Charteris. He never 
speaks—only a vote—and a. fellow 
that never appears till the last minute,” 
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“Brittle, the member for Stony- 
Muckford, was in the next carriage to 
me this morning; and he’s a slow 
coach, too,” I threw in. “It does 
look as if the division was nearerthan 
they pretend.” 

“Just so. I heard from Gybes last 
evening-—-what a hand that fellow 
writes—only a dozen words—‘ look 
out for squalls,’ and ‘keep your men 
in hand.’ I’ve sent for Wealdon. I 
wish the morning papers were come. 
I’m a quarter past eleven—what are 
you !—The post’s in at Dollington 
fifty minutes before we get our letters 
here. D——d nonsense—it’s all that 
heavy ’bus of Driver’s—I’ll change 
that. They leave London at five, and 
get to Dollington at half-past ten, and 
Driver never has them in sooner than 
twenty minutes past eleven ! d—-—d 
humbug! Id undertake to take a 
dog-cart over the ground in twenty 
minutes.” 

“Ts Larkin here ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no—run up to town. Tm so 
glad he’s away—the clumsiest dog in 
England—nothing clever—no inven- 
tion—only a bully—the people hate 
him. Wealdon’s my man. I wish 
he'd give up that town-clerkship—it 


“Here it is,’ said the Captain. 
“Beaten”—then came an oath— 
“three votes—how the devil was 
that ‘—there it is, by Jove—no mis- 
take—majority against ministers, 
three! Is that the Z’imes? What 
does it say.” 

“ A long leader—no_ resignation— 
immediate dissolution. That is what 
I collect from it.” 

“ How on earth could they have 
miscalculated so. Swivell, I see, voted 
in the majority ; thatsvery odd ; and, 
by Jove. there’s Surplice, too, and 
he’s good for seven votes. Why, his 
own paper was backing the ministers ! 
What a fellow that is! That accounts 
for it all. A difference of fourteen 
votes.” 

And thus we went on, discussing 
this unexpected turn of luck, and 
reading to one another snatches of 
the leading articles in different inte- 
rests upon the subject. 

Then Lake, recollecting his letters, 
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can’t be worth much, and it’s in his 
way—I’d make it up to him somehow. 
Will you just look at that—it’s the 
Globe—only six lines, and tell me 
what you make of it ?” 

“Tt does look like it, certainly.” 

“ Wealdon and I have jotted down 
a few names here,” said Lake, sliding 
a list of names before me; “ you know 
some of them, I think—rather a strong 
committee ; don’tyou think so? Those 
fellows with the red cross before have 
promised.” 

“Yes ; it’s very strong—capital !” 
I said, crunching my toast. “Is it 
thought the writ will follow the dis- 
solution unusually quickly ¢” 

“They must, unless they want a 
very late session. But it is quite 
possible the Government may win— 
a week ago they reckoned upon 
eleven.” 

And as we were talking the post 
arrived. 

“ Here they are !” cried Lake, and 
grasping the first morning paper he 
could seize on, he tore it open with a 
greater display of energy than I had 
seen that languid gentleman exhibit 
on any former occasion. 


opened a large-sealed envelope, with 
S. C. G. in the corner. 

“This is from Gybes—let us see. 
Oh ! before the division. ‘It looks a 
a little fishy,’ he says—well, so it 
does—‘ We may take the division to- 
night. Should it prove adverse, you 
are to expect an immediate dissolu- 
tion ; this on the best authority. I 
write to mention this, as I may be 
too much hurried to-morrow.’ ” 

We were discussing this note 
when Wealdon arrived. 

“Well, Captain ; great news, sir. 
The best thing, I take it, could have 
happened ministers, ha, ha, ha! A 
rotten house—down with it—blow it 
up—three votes only—but as good as 
three hundred for the purpose—of 
the three hundred, grant but three, 
you know—of course, they don’t think 
of resigning.” 

“Oh, dear, no-—an immediate dis- 
solution. Read that,’ said Lake, 
tossing Gybe’s note to him. 
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“Ho, then, we'll have the writsdown 
hot and heavy. We must be sharp. 
The sheriff’s all right ; that’s a point. 
You must not lose an hour in getting 
your committee together, and print- 
ing your address.” 

* Who’s on the other side ?”” 

“Yow ll have Jennings, of course ; 
bat they are talking of four different 
men, already, to take Sir Harry Twis- 
den’s place. Zell resign ; that’s past 
w doubt now. He has his retiring 
address written ; Lord Edward Mor- 
dun read it ; and he told FitzStephen 
on Sunday, after Church, that he'd 
never sit again.” 

“ Here, by Jove, is a letter from 
Mowbray,” said Lake, opening it. 
* All about his brother George, Hears 
I'm up for the county. Lord George 
realy to join and go halves. What 
shall I say ?” 

“Could not have a better man. 
Tell him you'd desire no better, and 
will bring it at once before your com- 
mittee ; and let him know the moment 
they meet; and tell him J say he 
knows Wealdon pretty well—he may 
look on it as settled. That will bea 
spoke in Sir Harry's wheel.” 

“Sir Harry who ?” said Lake. 

“Bracton, I think it’s only to 
spoil your game, you see,” answered 
Wealdon. 

* Albundance of malice ; but I don’t 
think he’s countenanced ” 

“ He'll try to get the start of you ; 
and if he does, one or other must go 
to the wall; for Lord George is too 
strong to be shook out. Do you get 
forward at once; that’s your plan, 
Captain.” 

Then the Captain recurred to his 
letters, which were a larger pack than 
usual this morning, chatting all the 
time with Wealdon and me on the 
tremendous topic, and tossing aside 
every letter that did not bear on the 
coming struggle. 

“Who can this be,” said Lake, 
looking at the address of one of these. 
“Very like my hand,’ and he exa- 
mined the seal. It was only a large 
wafer-stamp, so he broke it open, and 
drew out a shabby, very ill-written 
seroll. He turned suddenly away, 
talking the while, but with his eyes 
upon the note, and then he folded, or 
rather crumpled it up, and stuffed it 
into his pocket, and continued his 
talk ; but it was now plain to me there 
was something more on his mind, and 
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he was thinking of the shabby letter 
he had just received. 

But, no matter ; the election was 
the pressing topic, and Lake was soon 
engaged in it again. 

There was now a grand coup under 
discussion—the forestalling of all the 
horses and vehicles along the line of 
railway, and in all the principal post- 
ing establishments throughout the 
county. 

“They ll want to keep it open for 
a bid from the other side. It is a 
heavy item any way ; and if you want 
to engage them now, you'll have to 
give double what they got last time.” 

But Lake was not to be daunted. 
He wanted the seat, and would stick 
at nothing to secure it ; and so, Weal- 
don got instructions, in hisown phrase, 
“to go the whole animal.” 

As I could be of no possible use in 
local details, I left the council of war 
sitting, intending a stroll in the 
grounds. 

In the hall, I met the mistress of the 
house, looking very handsome, but 
with a certain witch-like beauty, 
deadly pale, something a little hag- 
gard in her great, dark eyes, and a 
strange, listening look. Was it watch- 
fulness ? was it suspicion? She was 
dressed gravely but richly, and re- 
ceived me kindly—and, strange to 
say, witha smile that, yet, was not 
joyful. 

“T hope she is happy. Lake is 
such a beast; I hope he does not 
bully her.” 

In truth, there were in her exqui- 
site features the traces of that mys- 
terious misery and fear, which seemed 
to fall wherever Stanley Lake’s il!- 
omened confidences were given. 

I walked down one of the long 
alleys, with tall, close hedges of beech, 
as impenetrable as cloister walls to 
sight, and watched the tench basking 
and flickering in the clear pond, and 
the dazzling swans sailing majesti- 
cally along. 

What astrange passion is ambition, 
I thought. Is it really the passion of 
great minds, or of little. Here is 
Lake, with a noble old place, inex- 
haustible in variety ; with a beautiful, 
and I was by this time satisfied, a very 
singular and interesting woman for 
his wife, who must have married him 
for love, pure and simple; a hand- 
some fortune ; the power to bring his 
friends—those whom he liked, or who 
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amused him—about him, and to in- 
dulge luxuriously every reasonable 
fancy, willing to forsake all, and fol- 
low the beck of that phantom. Had 
he knowledge, public talents, train- 
ing! Nothing of the sort. Had he 
patriotism, any one noble motive or 
fine instinct to prompt him to public 
life? The mere suggestion was a 
sneer. It seemed to me, simply, that 
Stanley Lake was a lively, amusing, 
and even intelligent man, without any 
internal resource; vacant, peevish, 
with an unmeaning passion for cor- 
ruption and intrigue, and the sort of 
ezotism which craves distinction. So 
I supposed. Yet, with all its weak- 
ness, there was a dangerous force in 
the character which, on the whole, 
inspired an odd mixture of fear and 
contempt. I was bitten, however, 
already, by the interest of the coming 
contest. It is very hard to escape 
that subtle and intoxicating poison. 
I wondered what figure Stanley 
would make as a hustings orator, and 
what impression in his canvass. The 
latter, I was pretty confident about. 
Altogether, curiosity, if no deeper sen- 
timent was highly piqued ; and I was 


glad [happened to drop in at the mo- 
ment of action, and wished to see the 
play out. 

At the door of her boudoir, Rachel 
Lake met Dorcas. 

“T am so glad, Radie dear, you are 
come. You must take off your things, 


and stay. You must not leave me to- 
night. We'll send home for whatever 
you want ; and you won't leave me, 
Radie, ’'m certain.” 

“T ll stay, dear, as you wish it,” 
said Rachel, kissing her. 

“Did you see Stanley? I have not 
seen him to-day,” said Dorcas. 

“No, dear; I peeped into the li- 
brary, but he was not there; and 
there are two men writing in the 
Dutch Room, very busily.” 

“Tt must be about the election.” 

“What election, dear?” asked Ra- 
chel. 

There is going to be anelection for 
thi inty, and—only think—he in 
teuds coming forward. I sometimes 
think he is mad, Radie.” 

““T could not have supposed such a 
thing. If I were he, I think Ishould 
fly to the Antipodes ; I should change 
my name, sear iny features with vi- 
trio!, and learn another language ; I 
should vbliterate my past self alto- 
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gether ; but men are so different, so 
audacious—some men, at least—and 
Stanley, ever since his ill-omened ar- 
rival at Redman’s Farm, last autumn, 
has amazed and terrified me.” 

“T think Radie, we have both 
courage—yvou have certainly; you 
have shown it, darling, and you must 
cease to blame yourself ; I think you 
a heroine, Radie; but you know / see 
with the wild eyes of the Brandons.” 

“T am grateful Dorcas that you 
don’t hate me. Most women I am 
sure would abhor me—yes Dorcas- 
abhor me.” 

“You and I against the world, Ra- 
die!” said Dorcas, with a wild smile 
and a dark admiration in her look, 
and kissing Rachel again. “I used 
to think myself brave; it belongs 
to women of our blood; but this is 
no common strain upon courage, 
Radie; [ve grown to fear Stanley 
somehow like a ghost; I’m sure it is 
worse than he says,’ and she looked 
with a horrible inquiry into Rachel’s 
eyes. 

“So do J, Doreas,” said Rachel, in 
a firm low whisper, returning her 
look as darkly. 

“What's done cannot be undone,” 
said Rachel, sadly, after a little 
pause, unconsciously quoting from a 
terrible soliloquy of Shakespeare. “I 
know what you mean, Radie; and 
you warned me, with a strange second- 
sight, before the evil was known to 
either of us. It was an irrevocable 
step, and I took it, not seeing all that 
has happened it is true; but fore- 
warned, and this I will say, Radie, 
if I had known the worst, I think 
even that would not have deterred 
me. It was madness—it is madness, 
for I love him still, Rachel, though I 
know him and his wickedness, and 
am filled with horror, I love him des- 
perately.” 

‘Tam very glad, Rachel, that you 
do know everything. It is so greata 
relief to have c mmpanionship ; { often 
thought [ must go mad in my soli- 
tude.” 

“Poor Rachel!” I think you won- 
derful—I think you a heroine —I do, 
Radie; you and I are made for one 
another--the same blood--something 
of the same wild nature; I can ad- 
mire you, and understand you, and 
will always love you.” 

“Tve been with William Wylder 
and Dolly. That wicked attorney, 
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Mr. Larkin, is resolved on robbing 
them. William is very obstinate, 
and says he is bound to sell all his 
rights, and that without a law suit 
he cannot now help selling, and that 
he has pledged his honour, in a letter, 
to give them no trouble. But Dolly 
has some sense, and has promised 
me to consult some friend capable of 
advising. It must not be permitted, 
Dorcas: they have done it under 
difficulties ; I have offered them all 
I possess; I wish they had anyone 
able to advise them; Stanley I am 
sure could save them; but he does 
not choose to do it, he was always 
so angry when I urged him to help 
them, that I knew it would be use- 
less asking him; I don’t think he 
knows what Mr. Larkin has been 
doing; but, Doreas, I am atraid the 
very same thought has been in his 
mind.” 

“T hope not, Radie,” and Dorcas 
sighed deeply. “ Everything is so 
wonderful and awful in the light that 
has been disclosed.” 

That morning, poor William Wyl- 
der had received a letter from Jos 
Larkin, Esq., mentioning that he had 
found Messrs. Burlington and Smith 
anything but satisfied with him-- 
the Vicar. What exactly he had 
done to disoblige them he could not 
bring to mind. But Jos Larkin told 
him that he had done all in his power 
“to satisfy them of the bond side 
character” of his reverend clieit’s 
dealings from the first. But “they 
still express themselves dissatisfied 
upon the point, and appear to sus- 
pect a disposition to shilly-shally.” 
I have said “all I could to disabuse 
them of the unpleasant prejudice ; 
but I think I should hardly be doing 
my duty if I were not to warn you 
that you will do wisely to exhibit 
no hesitation in the arrangements by 
which your agreement is to be car- 
ricd out, and that in the event of 
your showing the slightest disposi- 
tion to qualify the spirit of your 
strange note to them, or in anywise 
disappointing their client, you must 
be prepared, from what I know of 
the firm, for very sharp practice in- 
deed.” 

What could they do to him, 
or why should they hurt him, or 
what had he done to excite either 
the suspicion or the temper of the 
former + They expected their client, 
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the purchaser, in a day or two. He 
was already grumbling at the price, 
and certainly would stand no trifling. 
Neither would Messrs. Burlington 
and Smith, who, he must admit, had 
gone to very great expense in inves- 
tigating title, preparing deeds, &c., 
and who were noted as a very ex- 
pensive house. He was aware that 
they were in a position to issue an 
execution on the guarantee for the 
entire amount of their costs; but he 
thought so extreme a measure would 
hardly be contemplated notwith- 
standing their threats, unless the 
purchaser were to withdraw or the 
vendor to exhibit symptoms of--he 
would not repeat their phrase—-irre- 
solution in his dealing. He had, 
however, placed the Vicar’s letter in 
their hands, and had accompanied it 
with his own testimony to the hon- 
our and character of the Rev. William 
Wylder, which he was happy to say 
seemed to have considerable weight 
with Messrs. Burlington and Smith. 
There was also this passage. “ Feel- 
ing acutely the anxiety into which 
the withdrawal of the purchaser must 
throw you--though I trust nothing 
of that sort may occur--I told them 
that rather than have you thrown 
upon your beam-ends by such an oc- 
currence, I would myself step in 
and purchase on the terms agreed 
on. This will, I trust, quiet them on 
the subject of their costs, and also 
prevent any low dodging on the 
part of the purchaser.” 

This letter would almost seem to 
have been written with a super-na- 
tural knowledge of what was passing 
in Gylingden, and was certainly well 
contrived to prevent the Vicar from 
wavering. 

But all this time the ladies are con- 
versing in Dorcas’s boudvir. 

“This election frightens me, Radie 
—-everything frightens me now—but 
this is so audacious. If there be 
powers either in heaven or hell, it 
seems like a defiance and an invoca- 
tion. Iam glad you are here, Radie 
—I have grown so nervous. So super- 
stitious, I believe, watching always 
for signs and omens. Oh, darling, 
the world’s ghastly for me now.” 

“T wish, Dorcas, we were away 
as you used to say—in some wild and 
solitary retreat, living together— 
two recluses—but all that is visionary 
—«quite visionary now.” 
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Dorcas sighed. 

“You know, Rachel, the world 
must not see this—we will carry our 
heads high. Wicked men and brave 
and suffering women—that is the 
history of our family—and men and 
wonten always quite unlike the rest 
of the-world—unlike the human race; 
and somehow they interest me un- 
speakably. I wish I knew more about 
those proud, forlorn beauties, whose 
portraits are fading on the walls. 
Theirspirit, Iam sure, is in us, Rachel; 
and their pictures and tradition have 
always supported me. In my loncly 
childhood I used to lcok at them, 
with a feeling of melancholy and 
mystery. They were in my eyes 
reserved prophetesses, who could 
speak, if they would, of my own 
future.” 

“A poorsupport, Dorcas,—a broken 
reed. I wish we could find another— 
the true one, in the present, and in 
futurity.” 

Dorcas smiled faintly, and I think 
there was a little gleam of a ghastly 
satire in it. I am afraid that part 
of her education which deals with 
futurity, had been neglected. 

“T am more likely to turn into a 
Lady Macbeth than a dévote,” said 
she, coldly, with the same painful 
smile. “I found myself last night 
sitting up in my bed, talking in the 
dark about it.” 

There was a silence for a time, and 
Rachel said— 

“Tt is growing late, Dorcas.” 

“But you must not go, Rachel— 
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you must stay and keep me company 
—you must, indeed, Radie,” said 
Dorcas. 

“* So I will,” she answered ; “ but I 
must send a line to old Tamar ; and 
I promised Dolly to go down to her 
to-night. If that darling little boy 
should be worse—I am very unhappy 
about him.” 

* And is he in danger, the hand- 
some littie fellow ?” said Dorcas. 

“Very great danger, I fear,” said 
Rachel. “ Doctor Buddle has been 
very kind—but he is, I am afraid, 
more desponding than poor William 
or Declly imagine — Heaven help 
them !” 

“ But children recover wonderfully. 
What is his ailment ?” 

“ Gastric fever, the Doctor says. I 
had a foreboding of evil the moment I 
saw him—before the poor little man 
was put to his bed.” 

Doreas rang the bell. 

“ Now, Radie, if you wish to write, 
sit down here—or if you prefer a 
message, Thomas can take one very 
accurately ; and he shall call at the 
Vicar’s, and see Dolly, and bring us 
word how the dear little boy is. And 
don’t faney, darling, I have forgotten 
what you said to me about duty— 
though I would call it differently— 
only I feel so wild, I can think of 
nothing clearly yet. But Iam making 
up my mind to a great and bold step, 
and when I am better able, I will talk 
it over with you—my only friend, 
Rachel.” 


And she kissed her. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


MR, LARKIN 1S VIS-A-VIS WITH A CONCEALED COMPANION. 


Tae time had now arrived when our 
friend Jos Larkin was to refresh the 
village of Gylingden with his presence. 
He had pushed matters forward 
with wonderful despatch. The deeds, 
with their blue and silver stamps, 
were handsomely engrossed—having 
been approved in draft by Crompton 
S. Kewes, the eminent Queen’s Coun- 
sel on acase furnished by Jos Larkin, 
Esq., The Lodge, Brandon Manor, 
Gylingden, on behalf of his client, the 
Reverend William Wylder; and in 
like manner on behalf of Stanley 
Williams Brandon Lake, of Brandon 
Hall, in the county of —— Esq. 


In neither draft did Jos Larkin 
figure as the purchaser by name. He 
did not care for advice on any diffi- 
culty depending on his special rela- 
tions to the vendors in both these 
cases. He wished, as was his custom, 
everything above-board, and such 
“an opinion” as might be published 
by either client in the Zimes next day 
if he pleased it. Besides these mat- 
ters of Wylder and of Lake, he had 
also a clause to insert in a private 
Act, on behalf of the trustees of the 
Baptist Chapel, at Naunton Friars ; a 
short deed to be consulted upon on 
behalf of his client, Pudder Swynfen, 
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Esq., of Swynfen Grange, in the same 
county ; and a deed to be executed at 
Shillingsworth, which he would take 
er route for Gylingden, stopping there 
for that night, and going on by next 
morning’s train. 

Those little trips to town paid very 
fairly. , 

In this particular case his entire ex- 
penses reached exactly £5 3s.,and what 
do you suppose was the good man’s 
profit upon that small item? Pre- 
cisely £62 7s.! The process is simple. 
Jos Larkin made his own handsome 
estimate of his expenses, and the value 
of his time to and from London, and 
then he charged this in its entirety 
—shall we say integrity—to each 
client separately. In these little 
excursions he was concerned for no 
less than five. 

His expenses, I say, reached ex- 
actly £5 3s. But he had a right 
to go to Dondale’s if he pleased, 
instead of that cheap hostelry near 
Covent Garden. He had aright to 
a handsome lunch and a handsome 
dinner, instead of that economical 
fusion of both meals into one, at a 
cheap eating-house, in an out of the 
way quarter. He had a right to his 
pint of high-priced wine, and to ac- 
complish his wanderings in a cab, 
instead of, as the Italians say, “partly 
on foot, and partly walking.” There- 
fore, and on this principle, Mr. Jos 
Larkin had “ no difficulty” in acting. 
His savings, if the good man chose to 
practise self-denial, were his own— 
and it was a sort of problem while he 
stayed, and interested him curiously— 
keeping down his bill in matters 
which he would not have dreamed of 
denying himself at home. 

The only client dmong his wealthy 
supporters who ever went in a grudg- 
ing spirit into one of these little bills 
of Jos Larkin’s, was old Sir Mulgrave 
Bracton—the defunct parent of the 
Sir Harry, with whom we are ac- 
quainted. 

* Don’t you think, Mr. Larkin, you 
could perhaps reduce this, just a 
little.” 

“ Ah, the expenses Y 

“Well, yes.’ 

Mr. Jos Larkin smiled—-the smile 
said plainly, “what would he have 
me live upon, and where?” We do 
meet persons of this sort, who would 
fain “ fill our bellies with the husks” 
that swine digest; what of that 
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—we must remember who we are-- 
gentlemen—and answer this sort of 
shabbiness, and every other endurable 
annoyance, as Lord Chesterfield did 
—with a bow and a smile. 

“T think so,” said the Baronet, in 
a bluff, firm way. 

“Well, the fact is, when I represent 
a client, Sir Mulgrave Bracton, of a 
certain rank and position, I make it 
aprinciple—and, as a man of business, 
1 find it tells--to present myself in a 
style that is suitably handsome. 

“Oh ; an expensive house—where 
was this, now ?” 

“Oh, Sir Mulgrave, pray don’t 
think of it--[’'m only too happy— 
pray, draw your pen across the entire 
thing.” 

“| think so,” said the Baronet un- 
expectedly. ‘“ Don’t you think if we 
said a pound a-day, and your travel- 
ling expenses ?” 

“ Certainly—any thing—whatever 
you please, sir.” 

And the Attorney waved his long 
hand a little, and smiled almost com- 
passionately ; and the little alteration 
was made, and henceforward he spoke 
of Sir Mulgrave as not quite a plea- 
sant man to deal with in money mat- 
ters ; and his confidential friends 
knew that in a transaction in which 
he had paid money out of his own 
pocket for Sir Mulgrave he had never 
got back more than seven and six- 
pence in the pound ; and, what made 
it worse, it was a matter connected 
with the death of poor Lady Bracton! 
And he never lost an opportunity of 
conveying his opinion of Sir Mulgrave 
sometimes in distinct and confidential 
sentences, and sometimes only by a 
sad shake of his hand, or by awfully 
declining to speak upon the subject. 

In the present instance Jos Larkin 
was returning in a heavenly frame of 
mind to The Lodge, Brandon Manor, 
Gylingden. Whenever he was away 
he interpolated “ Brandon Manor,” 
and stuck it on his valise and hat- 
case ; and liked to call aloud to the 
porters tumbling among the luggage 
—“ Jos Larkin, Esquire, Brandon 
Manor, if you please ;” and to see the 
people read the inscription in the hall 
of his dingy hostelry. Well might the 
good man glow with a happy con- 
sciousness of a blessing. In small 
things as in great he was prosperous, 

This. little excursion to ndon 
would cost him, as I said, exactly 
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£5 3s. It might have cost him 
£13 10s., and at that sum his expenses 
figured in his ledger ; and as he had 
five clients on this occasion, the total 
reached £67 10s., leaving a clear 
profit, as I have mentioned, of £62 7s. 
on this item. 

But what was this little tip from 
fortune, compared with the splendid 

ieces of scrivenery in his despatch 

ox. The white parchment—the blue 
and silver stamps in the corner—the 
German text and flourishes at top, 
and those broad, horizontal lines of 
recital, “habendum,” and soforth— 
marshalled like an army in procession 
behind his march of triumph into Five 
Oaks, to take the place of its deposed 
prince? From the Captain’s deed to 
the Vicar’s his mind glanced fondly. 

He would yet stand the highest man 
in his county. He had found time 
for a visit to the King-at-Arms and 
the Herald’s Office. He would have 
his pictures and his pedigree. His 
rrandmother had been a Howard. 

er branch, indeed, was a little under 
a cloud, keeping a small provision- 
shop in the town of Dwiddleston. 
But this circumstance need not be in 
prominence. She was a Howard— 
that was the fact he relied on—no 
mortal could gainsay it; and he 
would be, first, J. Howard Larkin, 
then Howard Larkin, simply ; then 
Howard Larkin Howard, and the 
Five Oaks’ Howards would come to 
be very great people, indeed. And the 
Brandons had intermarried with other 
Howards, and Five Oaks would natu- 
rally, therefore, go to Howards ; and 
so he and his, with clever manage- 
ment, would be anything but novi 
homines in the county. 

“ He shall be like a tree planted by 
the water-side, that will bring forth 
his fruit in due season. His Jeaf also 
shall not wither.” So thought this 
good man complacently. He liked 
these fine senutiions of the Jewish 


dispensation—actual milk and honey, 
and a land of promise on which he 
could set his foot. 

Jos Larkin, Esq., was as punctual 


as the clock at the terminus. He did 
not come a minute too soon or too 
late, but precisely at the moment 
which enabled him, without fuss, and 
without a tiresome wait, to proceed 
to the details of ticket, luggage, selec- 
tion of place, and ultimate ascension 
thereto. 
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So now having taken all measures, 
liding among the portmanteaus, 
leak Sons and porters, and the 
clangorous bell ringing, he mounted, 
lithe and lank, into his place. 

There was a pleasant evening light 
still, and the gas-lamps made a purp- 
lish glow against it. The little butter- 
cooler of a glass lamp glimmered from 
the roof. Mr. Larkin established him- 
self, and adjusted his rug and muf- 
flers about him, for, notwithstanding 
the season, there had been some cold, 
rainy weather, and the evening was 
sharp ; and he set his two newspapers, 
his shilling book, and other triumphs 
of cheap literature in sundry shapes, 
in the vacant seat at his left hand, 
and made everything handsome about 
him. He glanced to the other end of 
the carriage, where sat his solitary 
fellow-passenger. This gentleman was 
simply a mass of cloaks and capes, 
culminating in a fur cap ; his shoul- 
ders were nestled into the corner, and 
his face buried among his loose muf- 
flers. They sat at corners diagonally 
opposed, and were, therefore, as far 
apart as was practicable—an arrange- 
ment, not sociable, to be sure, but, on 
the whole, very comfortable, and 
which neither seemed disposed to dis- 
turb. 

Mr. Larkin had a word to say to 
the porter from the window, and 
bought one more newspaper ; and then 
looked out on the lamp-lit platform, 
and saw the officials loitering off to 
the clang of the carriage doors ; then 
the whistle, and then the clank and 
jerk of the start. And so the brick 
walls and lamps began to glide back- 
ward, and the mail train was off. 

Jos Larkin tried his newspaper, and 
read for ten minutes, or so, pretty 
diligently ; and then looked for a 
while from the window, upon receding 
hedge-rows and farm-steads, and the 
level and spacious landscape ; and 
then he leaned back luxuriously, his 
newspaper listlessly on his knees, and 
began to read, instead, at his ease, the 
shapeless, wrapt-up figure diagonally 
opposite. 

he quietude of the gentleman in 
the far corner was quite singular. He 
produced neither tract, nor newspaper, 
nor volume—not even a pocket-book 
or a letter. He brought forth no cigar- 
case, with the stereotyped, “ Have 
you any objection to my smoking a 
cigar ?’ He did not even change his 
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attitude ever so little. A burly roll 
of cloaks, rugs, capes, and loose wrap- 
pers, placed in the corner, and tan- 
quam cadaver, passive and motionless. 

I have sometimes in my travels 
lighted on a strangely shaped moun- 
tain, whose huge curves, and sombre 
colouring have interested me indefin- 
ably. In the rude thass at the far 
angle, Mr. Jos Larkin, I fancy, found 
some such subject of contemplation. 
And the more he looked, the more he 
felt disposed to look. 

As they got on there was more 
night fog, and the little lamp at top 
shone through a halo. The fellow- 
nassenger at the opposite angle lay 
ack, all cloaks and mufflers, with 
nothing distinct emerging but the fur 
cap at top, and the tip—it was only 
the tip now—of the shining shoe on 
the floor. 
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The gentleman was absolutely mo- 
tionless and silent. And Mr. Larkin, 
though his mind was pretty univer- 
sally of the inquisitive order, began 
in this particular case to feel a special 
curiosity. It was partly the monotony 
and their occupying the carriage all to 
themselves—as the two uncommuni- 
cativeseamen did the Edystone Light- 
house—but there was, beside, an in- 
distinct feeling, that, in spite of all 
these wrappers and swathings, he 
knew the outlines of that figure ; and 
yet the likeness must have been of 
the rudest possible sort. 

He could not say that he recognized 
anything distinctly—only he fancied 
that some one he knew was sitting 
there, unrevealed, inside that mass of 
clothing. And he felt, moreover, as 
if he ought to be able to guess who 
he was. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE DUMB COMPANION DISCLOSES HIMSELF. 


Bot this sort of musing and wonder- 
ment leads to nothing ; and Mr. Jos 
Larkin being an active-minded man, 


and practical withal, in a little while 
shook it off, and from his breast- 
pocket took a little treasure of a 
pesiet-seck, in which were some 
ank-notes, precious memoranda in 
encil, and half-a-dozen notes and 
etters, bearing upon cases and nego- 
ciations on which, at this juncture, 
he was working. 

Into these he got, and now and 
then brought out a letter bearing on 
some point or speculation, and read it 
through, and then closed his eyes for 
three minutes at a time, and thought. 
But he had not his tin boxes there ; 
and, with a man of his stamp, specu- 
lation, which goes upon guess as to 
dates and quantities, which are all 
ascertainable by reference to black 
and white, soon looses its interest. 
And the evidence in his pocket being 
pretty soon exhausted, he glanced 
again at his companion over the way. 

He had not moved all this while. 
He had a high stand-up collar to the 
cape he wore, which covered his cheeks 
and nose, and outside was loosely 
swathed a large, cream-coloured, cash- 
mere handkerchief. A helmet-shaped 
fur cap covered his forehead and eye- 
brows, and left, in fact, but a narrow 
streak of separation between. 


Through this however for the first 
time Jos Larkin now saw the glitter 
of a pair of eyes gazing at him, he 
fancied. At all events there was the 
glitter, and the gentleman was awake. 

Jos returned the gentleman’s gaze. 
It was his lofty aristocratic stare; and 
he expected to see the glittering lights 
that peeped through the dark chink 
between fur and collar, shut up under 
its rebuke. But nothing of the kind 
took place, and the ocular exercises of 
the Attorney were totally ineffectual. 

If the fellow knew that his fixed 
stare was observed through his nar- 
row embrasure—and Larkin thought 
he could hardly be insensible to the 
reproof of his return fire—he must be 
a particularly impertinent person. It 
would be ridiculous, however, to con- 
tinue a contest of this kind; so the 
Attorney lowered the window and 
looked out. Then he pulled it up, and 
took to his newspaper again, and read 
the police cases, and a very curious 
letter from a poor-house doctor; des- 
cribing a boy who was quite blind in 
daylight, but could see very fairly by 
gas or candle light; and then he 
lighted upon a very odd story, and 
said to be undergoing special sifting 
at the hands of Sir Samuel Squailes, 
of a policeman on a certain beat, in 
Fleet-street, not far from Temple-Bar, 
who every night saw at or about the 
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same hour, a certain suspicious-look- 
ing figure walk along the flag-way and 
enter a passage. Night after night 
he pursued this figure, but always lost 
it in the same passage. On the last 
occasion, however, he succeeded in 
keeping him in view, and came up 
with him in a court, when he was re- 
warded with a sight of such a face as 
caused him to fall to the ground in a 
fit. This was the Clamp-court ghost, 
and I believe he was left in that dis- 
putable state, and never after either 
exploded or confirmed. 

o having ended all these studies, 
the Attorney lifted up his eyes again, 
as he lowered his newspaper, and be- 
held the same glittering gaze fixed 
upon him through the same horizontal 
cranny. 

He fancied the eyes were laughing. 
He could not be sure, of course, but 
at all events the persistent stare was 
extremely, and perhaps determinedly, 
impertinent. Forgetting the constitu- 
tional canon through which breathes 
the genuine spirit of British liberty, 
he felt for a moment that he wassuch 
a King as that Cat had no business to 
look at; and he might, perhaps, have 

litely intimated something of the 

ind, had not the enveloped offender 
made a slight and lazy turn which, 
burying his chin still deeper in his 
breast, altogether concealed his eyes, 
and so closed the offensive scrutiny. 

In making this change in his posi- 
tion, slight as it was, the gentleman 
in the superfluous clothing reminded 
Mr. Jos Larkin very sharply for an 
instant of—somebody. There was the 
rub; who could it be ? 

The figure was once more a mere 
mountain of rug. What was the pe- 
culiarity in that slight movement— 
something in the knee? something in 
the elbow; something in the general 
character ? 

Why had he not spoken to him? 
The opportunity, for the present, was 

ast. But he was now sure that his 
ellow-traveller was an acquaintance, 
who had probably recognized him. 
Larkin—except when making a mys- 
terious trip at election times, or in an 
emergency, in a critical case—was a 
frank, and as he believed, could be a 
fascinating compagnon de voyage, 
such and so great was his urbanity 
onajourney. He rather liked talking 
with people; he sometimes heard 
things not wholly valueless, and once 
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or twice had gathered hints in this 
way which saved him trouble, or 
money, which is much the same thing. 
Therefore upon principle he was not 
averse from that direst of bores, rail- 
way conversation. 

And now theyslackened speed, with 
a long, piercing whistle, and came to 
a standstill at “East Haddon” (with 
a jerk upon the last syllable), “ East 
Haddon, East Haddon,” as the herald 
of the station declared, and Lawyer 
Larkin sat straight up, very alert, 
with a budding smile, ready to blow 
out into a charming radiance the mo- 
ment his fellow-traveller rose perpen- 
dicularly, as was to be expected, and 
peeped from his window. 

But he seemed to know intuitively 
that Larkin intended telling him, 
apropos of the station, that story of 
the Haddon property, and Sir James 
Wotton’s will, which as told by the 
good Attorney and jumbled by the 
clatter, was perhaps a little dreary. 
At all events he did not stir, and 
carefully abstained from wakening, 
and in a few seconds more they were 
again in motion. 

They were now approaching Shil- 
lingsworth, where the Attorney was 
to get out, and put up for the night, 
having a deed with him to be executed 
in that town, and so animating his jour- 
ney with this small incident of profit. 

Now, therefore, looking at his 
watch, and consulting his time-table, 
he got his slim valise from under on 
top of the seat before him, together 
with his hat-case, despatch-box, stick, 
and umbrella, and brushed off with 
his handkerchief some of the gritty 
railway-dustthat lay drifted in exterior 
folds and hollows of his coat, rebut- 
toned that garment with precision, 
arranged his shirt-collar, stuffed his 
muffler into his coat pocket, and made 
generally that rude sacrifice to the 
graces with which natty men precede 
their exit from the dust and ashes of 
this sort of sepulture. 

At this moment he had just eight 
minutes more to go, and the glitter of 
the pair of eyes, staring between the 
muffler and the fur, met his view once 
more. 

Mr. Larkin’s cigar case was open in 
his hand in a moment, and with such 
a smile as a genteel perfumer offers 
his wares with, he presented it to- 
wards the gentleman who was built 
up in the stack of garments. 
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He merely shook his head with the 
slightest imaginable nod and a wave 
of a pudgy hand in a soiled dog-skin 

love, which emerged for a second 
rom under a cape, in token that he 
gratefully declined the favour. 

Mr. Larkin smiled and shrugged 
regretfully, and replaced the case in 
his coat potket. ardly five minutes 
remained now. Larkin glanced round 
for a topic. 

“My journey is over for the pre- 
sent, sir, and perhaps you would find 
these little things entertaining.” 

And he tendered with the same 
sinile “ Punch,” the “ Penny Gleaner,” 
and “Gray’s Magazine,” a religious 
serial. They were, however, similarly 
declined in pantomime. 

“He’s not particularly polite, who- 
ever he is,” thought Mr. Larkin, with 
a sniff. However he tried the effect 
of a direct observation. So getting 
one seat nearer, he said :— 

“Wonderful place Shillingsworth, 
sir ; one does not really, until one has 
visited it two or three times over, at all 
comprehend its wealth and impor- 
_ tance; and how justly high it deserves 

“to hold its head amongst the provin- 
cial emporia of our productive in- 
dustry.” 

The shapeless traveller in the corner 
touched his ear with his pudgy dog- 
skin fingers, and shook his hand and 
head a little, in token either that he 
was deaf, or the noise such as to pre- 
vent his hearing, and in the next 
moment the glittering eyes closed, and 
the pantomimist appeared to be asleep. 

And now, again, the train subsided 
to a stand-still, and Shillingsworth 
resounded through the night air; and 
Larkin scrambled forward to the 
window, by which sat the enveloped 
gentleman, and called the porter, and, 
with many unheeded apologies, pulled 
out his various properties, close by 
the knees of the tranquil traveller. 

So, Mr. Larkin wason the platform, 
and his belongings stowed away 
against the wall of the station-house. 

He made an enquiry of the guard, 
with whom he was acquainted, about 
his companion ; but the guard knew 
nothing of the party, neither did the 
porter, to whom the guard put a si- 
milar question. 

So, as Larkin walked down the 
platform, the whistle sounded, and 
the train glided forward, and as it 
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passed him, the gentlemanin the cloak 

and fur cap was looking out. A lamp 

shone full on him. Mr. Larkin’s 

heart stood still for a moment, and 

sg bounded up as if it would choke 
im. 

“Tt’s him, by——!” and Mr. Lar- 
kin, forgetting syntax, and propriety, 
and religion, all together, and making 
a frantic race to keep up with the 
train, shouted— 

“Stop it, stop it—hollo !—stop— 
stop—ho, stop !” 

ut he pleaded with the winds ; 
and before he had reached the end of 
the platform, the carriage windows 
were flying by him with the speed 
of wheel-spokes, and the end of the 
coupe, with its red lantern, sailed 
away through the cutting. 

“Forgot summat, sir,” said the 
porter, touching his hat. 

“ Yes—signal—stop him, can you?” 

The porter only scratched his head, 
and smiled dimly after the train. 
Jos Larkin knew, the next moment, he 
had talked nonsense. 

“T—I—yes—I’d have—have you 
an engine here !—express—sir, [ll 
Pay anything.” 

ut, no, there was “no engine— 


not nearer than the junction, and she 
might not be spared.” 

* How far is the junction ?” 

“ Nineteen and a-half.” 


“Nineteen miles! They'll never 
bring me there, by horse, under two 
hours, they are so cursed tedious. 
Why have not you got a spare en- 
gine at a place like this? Shillings- 
worth! Nice management! Are you 
certain! Where’s the station-master.” 

All this time he kept staring after 
the faint pulsations on the air that 
indicated the flight of the engine. 

But it would not do. The train-— 
the image upon earth of the irrevo- 
cable, the irretrievable—was gone, 
neither to be overtaken nor recalled. 
The telegraph was not then, as now, 
whispering secrets all over England, 
at the rate of two hundred miles a 
second, and five shillings per twenty 
words. Larkin would have given 
large money for an engine, to get up 
with the train that was now some 
five miles on its route, at treble, qua- 
druple, the common cost of such a 
magical appliance ; but all was vain. 
He could only look and mutter after 
it wildly. ain to conjecture tor 
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what station that traveller in the fur 
cap was bound! Idle speculation ! 
Mere distraction ! 
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Only that Mr. Larkin was altoge- 
ther the man he was, I think he would 
have cursed freely. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


OF A SPECTRE WHOM OLD TAMAR SAW. 


Littie Farry, all this while, con- 
tinued, in our Church language, “sick 
and weak.” The Vicar wasvery sorry, 
but not afraid. His little man was so 
bright and merry, that he seemed to 
him the very spirit of life. He could 
not dream of his dying. It was sad, 
to be sure, the little man so many 
days in his bed, too languid to care 
for toy or story, quite silent, except 
when, in the night time, those weird 
monologues began which showed that 
the fever had reached his brain. The 
tones of his pleasant little voice, in 
those sad flights of memory and 
fancy, busy with familiar scenes and 
occupations, sounded wild and plain- 
tive in hisear. And when “ Wapsie” 
was mentioned, sometimes the Vicar’s 
eyes filled, but he smiled through this 
with a kind of gladness at the child’s 
affection. ‘It will soon be over, my 
darling! You will be walking with 
Wapsie in a week again.” The sun 
could as soon cease from shining as 
little Fairy from living. The thought 
he would not allow near him. 

Doctor Buddle had been six miles 
away that evening with a patient, and 
looked in at the Vicar’s long after 
the candles were lighted. 

He was not satisfied with little 
Fairy—not at all satisfied. He put 
his hand under the clothes and felt 
his thin, slender limbs—thinner than 
ever now. Dry and very hot they 
were-——and little man babbling his 
nonsense about little boys, and his 
“ Wapsie,” and toys, and birds, and 
the mill-stream, and the church-yard 
—of which, with sostrange a fatality, 
children, not in romance only, but 
reality, so often prattle in their fever- 
ish wanderings. 

He felt his pulse. He questioned 
his mamma, and cross-examined the 
nurse, and looked sad and very much 
annoyed ; and then bethought him of 
something to be tried ; and having 
given his directions to the maid, he 
went home in haste, and returned in 
half an hour with something in a 
phial--a few drops in water, and 


little man sat up, leaning on his 
Wapsie’s arm, and “took it very 
good,” his nurse said, approvingly ; 
and he looked at them Al wonder- 
ingly, for two or three moments, and 
so tired ; and so they laid him down 
again, and then his spoken dreams 
began once more. 

Doctor Buddle was dark and short 
in his answers to voluble little Mrs. 
Wylder—though, of course, quite 
respectful—and the Vicar saw him 
down the narrow stairs, and they 
turned into the study for a moment, 
and, said Buddle, in an under tone— 

*“*He’s very ill—I can say nothing 
else.” 

And there was a pause. 

The little colour he had, receded 
from the Vicar’s face ; for the looks 
and tones of good-natured Buddle 
were not to be mistaken. He was 
reading little Fairy’s death warrant. 

“T see, Doctor—I see ; you think 
he’ll die,” said the Vicar, staring at 
him. “Oh, Doctor, my little Fairy !” 

The Doctor knew something of the 
poor Vicar’s troubles—of course in a 
village most things of the kind are 
known—and often, in his brisk, rough 
way, he thought, as, with anod and a 
word, he passed the lank cleric, under 
the trees or across the common, with 
his bright, prattling, sunny-haired 
little boy by the hand—or encoun- 
tered them telling stories on the 
style, near the Castle meadow—what 
a gleam of sunshine was always danc- 
ing about his path, in that smiling, 
wayward, loving, little fellow—and 
now a long Icelandic winter was 
coming, and the path was to know 
that light no more. 

“With children, you know, I—I 
always say there’s a chance—-but you 
are right to look the thing in the face 
—and Ill be here the first call in the 
morning ; and you know where to 
find me, in the meantime ;” and the 
Doctor shook hands very hard with 
the Vicar at the hall-door, and made 
his way homeward—the Vicar’s eyes 
following him till he was out of sight. 
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Then William Wylder shut the 
hall-door, and turned about. 

Little Fairy’s drum was hanging 
from a peg on the hat-stand—the 
drum that was to sound no more in 
the garden, or up and down the hall, 
with the bright-haired little drum- 
mer’s song. .There would be no more 
interruption now—the Vicar would 
write his sermons undisturbed ; no 
more consolations claimed—no more 
broken toys to be mended—some of 
the innocent little rubbish lay in the 
study. It should never move from 
that—nor his drum—nor that little 
hat and cape, hanging on their peg, 
with the tiny boots underneath. 

No more prattling at unseasonable 
times—no more crying—no more 
singing—no more laughing ; all these 
interruptions were quiet now, and 
altogether gone—“ Little man ! little 
Fairy! Oh, was it possible!” But 
memory would call up the Vicar from 
his half-written sermon. He would 


miss his troublesome little man, when 
the sun shone out that he used to 
welcome —when the birds hopped on 
a window-stone, to find the crumbs 

1at little man used to strew there ; 
and when his own little canary— 


“ Birdie” he used to call him—would 
sing and twitter in his cage—and the 
time came to walk out on his lonely 
Visits. 

He must walk alone by the shop- 
doors—where the little man was so 
admired—and up the Mill-road, and 
in the Castle meadow, and over the 
style where they used to sit. 

Poor Dolly! “Her Willie would 
not tell her yet. He kneeled down 
in the study —“ Little Man’s” top, and 
some cut paper nondescripts, were 
lying where he had left them, at his 
elbow—and he tried to pray, and then 
he remembered that his darling ought 
to know that he was going into the 
presence of his Maker. 

Yes, he would tell poor Dolly first, 
and then his little man. He would 
repeat his hymn with him, and pray 
—and so he went up the nursery 
stairs. 

Poor Dolly, very tired, had gone to 
lie down for a little. He would not 
disturb her—no, let her enjoy for an 
hour more, her happy illusion. 

When he went into the nursery 
little Fairy was sitting up, taking his 
medicine ; the nurse’s arm round his 
thin shoulders. He sat down beside 
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him, weeping gently, his thin face 
turned a little away, and his hand on 
the coverlet. 

Little man looked wonderingly from 
his tired eyes on Wapsie, nals thin 
fingers crept on his hand, and Wapsie 
— about, drying his eyes, and 
said— 

“ Little man ! my darling !” 

“ He’s like himself, sir, while he’s 
sitting up--his little head quite right 
again.” 

“My head’s quite right, Wapsie,” 
the little man whispered, sadly. 

“Thank God, my darling!” said 
the Vicar. The tears were running 
down his cheeks while he parted little 
Fairy’s golden hair with his fingers. 

“When I am quite well again,” 
whispered the little man, “ won’t you 
bring me to the Castle meadow, where 
the wee river is, and we'll float races 
with daisies and butter-cups—the way 
you did on my birth-day.” 

“They say that little manikin”— 
suddenly the Vicar stopped. “ They 
say that little manikin won’t get 
well.” 

“ And am I always to be sick, here 
in my little bed, Wapsie ?’ whispered 
little Fairy, in his dreamy, earnest 
way, that was new to him. 

“No, darling; not always sick ; 
you'll be happier than ever—but not 
here ; little man will be taken by his 
Saviour, that loves him best of all— 
and he’ll be in heaven—and only have 
a short time to wait, and maybe his 
poor Wapsie will come to him, please 
God, and his darling mamma—and 
we'll all be happy together, for ever, 
and never be sick or sorry any more, 
my treasure—my little Fairy—my 
darling.” 

And little man looked on him with 
his tired eyes, not quite understand- 
ing what it meant, nor why Wapsie 
was crying ; and the nurse said— 

“ He'd like to be dozin’, sir, he’s so 
tired, please.” So down the poor little 
fellow lay, his “ Wapsie” praying by 
his bedside. 

When, in a little time, poor Dolly 
returned, her Willie took her round 
the waist, as on the day when she 
accepted him, and led her tender 
into the other room, and told her all, 
and they hugged and wept together. 

“Oh, Dolly, Dolly !” 

“Oh, Willie, darling! Oh, Willie, 
our precious treasure—our only one !” 

And so they walked up and down 
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that room, his arm round her waist, 
and in that sorrowful embrace, mur- 
muring amid their sobs to one another, 
their thoughts and remembrances of 
“ little man.” Howsoon the treasure 
grows a retrospect ! 

Then Dolly bethought her of her 
promise to Rachel. 

“She made me promise to send for 
her if he was worse—she loved him 
so—everyone loved him—they could 
not help—Oh, Willie! our bright 
darling.” 

“T think, Dolly, we could not live 
here. I'd like to go onsome mission, 
and maybe come back in a great 
many years—maybe, Dolly, when we 
are old. I'd like to see the place 
again—and—and the walks—but not, 
I think, for a long time. He was 
such a darling.” 

Perhaps the Vicar was thinking 
of the church-yard, and how he would 
like, when his time came, to lie beside 
the golden-haired little comrade of 
his walks. So Dolly despatched the 
messenger with a lantern, and thus 
it was there came a knocking at the 
the door of Redman’s Farm at that 
unseasonable hour. For some time 
old Tamar heard the clattering in her 
sleep, disturbing and mingling with 
her dreams. But in a while she 
wakened quite, and heard the double 
knocks one after another in quick suc- 
cession, and huddling on her clothes, 
and muttering to herself all the way, 
she got into the hall, and standing a 
couple of yards away from the door, 
answered in shrill and querulous 
tones, and questioning the messenger 
in the same breadth. 

How could she tell what it might 
or might not portend? Her alarms 
quickly subsided, however, for she 
knew the voice well. 

So the story was soon told. Poor 
little Fairy ; it was doubtful if he 
was to see another morning ; and the 
maid being wanted at home, old 
Tamar undertook the message to 
Brandon Hall, where her young mis- 
tress was, and sallied forth in her 
cloak and bonnet, under the haunted 
trees of Redman’s Dell. 

Tamar had passed the age of 
ghostly terrors. There are a certain 
sober literality and materialism in 
old age which abates the illusions of 
the supernatural as effectually as 
those of love ; and Tamar, though 
not without awe, for darkness and 
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solitude, even were there no associa- 
tions of a fearful kind in the locality, 
are suggestive and dismal to the last. 

Her route lay, as by this time 
my reader is well aware, by that 
narrow defile reached from Redinan’s 
Farm by a pathway which scales a 
flight of rude steps, the same which 
Stanley Lake and his sister had 
mounted on the night of Mark 
Wylder’s disappearance. 

Tamar knew the path very well. 
It was on the upper level of it that she 
had held that conference with Stanley 
Lake, which obviously referred to 
that young gentleman’s treatment of 
the vanished Mark. As she came to 
this platform, round which the trees 
receded a little so as to admit the 
moon-light, the old woman was tired. 

She would have gladly chosen 
another spot to rest in, but fatigue 
was imperious ; and she sat down 
under the gray stone which stood 
perpendicularly there, on what had 
once been the step of a style, leaning 
against the rude column behind her. 

As she sat here she heard the clank 
of a step approaching measuredly 
from the Brandon side. It was 
twelve o’clock now ; the chimes from 
the Gylingden church-tower had pro- 
claimed that in the distance some 
minutes before. The honest Gyling- 
den folk seldom heard the tower 
chimes tell eleven, and gentle and 
simple had, of course, been long in 
their beds. 

The old woman had a secret hatred 
of this place, and the unexpected 
sounds made her hold her breath. 
She peeped round the stone, in whose 
shadow she was sitting. The steps 
were not those of a man walking 
briskly with a purpose ; they were the 
desultory strides of a stroller lounging 
out an hour’s watch. The steps ap- 
proached. The figure was visible— 
that of a short broadish man, with a 
mass of cloaks, rugs, and mufflers 
across his arm. 

Carrying these with a sort of swag- 
ger, he came slowly up to the part of 
the pathway opposite to the pillar, 
where he dropped those draperies in 
a heap upon the grass ; and availing 
himself of the clear moon-light, he 
stopped nearly confronting her. 

It was the face of Mark Wylder— 
she knew it well, but grown fat and 
broader, and there was—but this she 
could not see distinctly—a purplish 
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scar across his eyebrow and cheek. 
She quivered with terror lest he 
might have seen her, and might be 
meditating some mischief. But she 
was seated close to the ground, several 
yards away, and in the sharp shadow 
of the old block of stone. 

He consulted his watch, and she 
sat fixed and powerless as a portion 
of the block on which she leaned, 
staring up at this, to her, terrific 
apparition. Mark Wylder’s return 
boded, she believed, something tre- 
mendous. 

She saw the glimmer of the gold 
watch, and, distincly, the great black 
whiskers, and the face pallid in the 
moonlight. She was afraid for a 
minute, during which he loitered 
there, that he was going to seat him- 
self upon the cloaks which he had 
just thrown upon the ground, and felt 
that she could not possibly escape de- 
tection for many seconds more. But 
she was relieved ; for, after a short 
pause, leaving these still upon the 
ground, heturned, and walked slowly, 
like a policeman on his beat, toward 
qb randon. 

With a gasp she began to recover 
herself ; but she felt too faint and ill 
to get up and commence a retreat to- 
wards Redman’s Farm. Besides, she 
was sure he would return—she could 
not tell how soon—and although the 
clump of elders hid her from view, 
she could not tell but that the next 
moment would disclose his figure re- 
tracing his leisurely steps, and ready 
to pursue and overtake, if by a preci- 
ge movement she had betrayed 

ler presence, 


In due time the same figure, passing 
at the same rate, did emerge again, 
and approached just as before, only 
this time he was carelessly examining 
some small but clumsy steel instru- 
ment which glittered occasionally in 


the light. From Tamar’s description 
of it, I conclude it was a revolver. 

He passed the pile of cloaks but a 
few steps, and again turned toward 
Brandon. So soon as he was once 
more concealed by the screen of un- 
derwood, old Tamar, now sufliciently 
recovered, hobbled hurriedly away in 
the opposite direction, half dead with 
terror, until she had descended the 
steps, and was buried once more in 
friendly darkness. 

Old Tamar did not stop at Red- 
man’s Farm ; she passed it and the 
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mills, and never stopped till she 
reached the Vicarage. In the hall, 
she felt for a moment quite over- 
powered, and sitting in one of the old 
chairs that did duty there, she uttered 
a deep groan, and looked with such a 
gaze in the face of the maid who had 
admitted her, that she thought the 
old woman was dying. 

Sick rooms, even when, palpably, 
doctors, nurses, friends, have all 
ceased to hope, are not to those who 
stand in the very nearest and most 
tender relations to the patient, alto- 
gether chambers of despair. There 
are those who hover about the bed, 
and note every gleam and glow of 
subsiding life, and will read in sunset 
something of the colours of the dawn, 
and cling wildly to these hallucina- 
tions of love; and no one has the 
heart to tear them from them. 

Just now, Dolly fancied that “little 
man was better—the darling! the 
treasure ! oh, precious little man ! 
He was coming back !” 

So, she ran down with this light of 
hope in her face, and saw old Tamar 
in the hall, and gave her a glass of 
the wine which Rachel had provided, 
and the old woman’s spirit came 
again. 

“She was glad—yes, very glad. 
She was thankful to hear the dear 
child was better.” But there was a 
weight upon her soul, and a dreadful 
horror on her countenance still. 

“Will you please, ma’am, write a 
little note—my old hand shakes so, 
she could hardly read my writing—to 
my mistress—Miss Radie, ma’am. I 
see penand ink on the table there. 
I was not able to go up tothe Hall, 
ma'am, with the message. There’s 
something on the road I could not 
pass.” 

“Something! What was it?” said 
Dolly, staring with round eyesin the 
old woman’s woful face, her curiosity 
aroused for a moment. 

“Something, ma’am—a person—I 
can’t exactly tell—above the steps, in 
the Blackberry path. It would cost 
my young mistress her life. For 
Heaven’s sake, ma’am, write, and 
promise, if you send for her, she 
shall get the note.” 

So, Dolly made the promise, and 
bringing old Tamar with her into the 
study, penned these odd lines from 
her dictation, merely adjusting the 
grammar. 
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“Miss Rapre, DEAR,— If coming 
down to-night from Brandon, this is 
to tell you, it is as much as your life 
is worth to pass the Blackberry walk 
above the steps. My old eyes have 
seen him there, walking back and 
forward, lying at catch for some one, 
this night—-the great enemy of man ; 
you can suppose in what shape. 

“Your dutiful and loving servant, 

“© Tamar.” 


I suppose there were few waking 


heads now in all the wide parish of 


Gylingden, though many a usually 
idle one was now busy enough about 
the great political struggle which was 
to muster its native forces, both in 
borough and county, and agitate these 
rural regions with the roar and com- 
motion of civil strife. 

But generals must .- ep like other 
men ;and even Tom Wealdon was 
snoring in the fairy land of dreams. 

The night was very still—a sharp 
night, with a thin moon, like a scimi- 
tar, hanging bright in the sky, and a 
myriad of intense stars, blinking in 
the heavens, above the steep roofs 
and spiral chimneys of Brandon Hall, 
and the ancient trees that surrounded 
it. 

It was late in the night, as we 
know. The family, according to their 
custom, had sought their slumbers 
early ; and the great old house was 
perfectly still. 

One pair, at least, of eyes, however, 
were wide open ; one head busy; and 
one person still in his daily costume. 
This was Mr. Larcom—the grave 
major domo, the bland and attached 
butler. He was not busy about his 
plate, nor balancing the cellar book, 
nor even perusing his Bible. 

He was seated in that small room 
or closet which he had, years ago, ap- 

ropriated as his private apartment. 
ft t is opposite the housekeeper’s room 
—a sequestered, philosophic retreat. 
He dressed in it, read his newspaper 
there, and there saw his select ac- 

uaintance. His wardrobe stood 
there. The iron safe in which 
he kept his keys, filled one of its 
nooks. He had his two or three 
shelves of books in the recess; not 
that he disturbed them much, but 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


THE MEETING IN THE LONG POND ALLEY. 





So, old Tamar, after a little, took 
her departure ; and it needed a great 
effort to enable her to take the turn 
up the dark and lonely Mill Road, 
leading to Redman’s Farm ; so much 
did she dread the possibility of again 
encountering the person she had just 


described. 


they were a grave and gentlemantike 
property, and he liked them for their 
binding, and the impression they pro- 
duced on his visitors. There was a 
meditative fragrance of cigars about 
him, and two or three Havannah 
stumps under the grate. 

The fact is, he was engaged over a 
letter, the writing of whic h, consider- 
ing how accomplished a gentleman he 
was, he had found rather laborious 
and tedious. The penmanship was, 
I am afraid, clumsy, and the s elling, gp 
here and there, irregular. Tt Ww al 
finished, however, and he was now 
reading it over with care. 

It was thus expressed— 


“ResPecteT Srr,—In acordens 
with your disier, i av took my pen to 
say a fue words. There has cum a 
leter for a sertun persen this morning, 
with a Lurdun posmark, and i do not 
now hand nor sele, but bad writting, 
which i have not sene wot contanes, 
but i may, for as you told me often, 
you are anceus for welfare of our 
famly, as i now to be no more than 
trewth, soi am anceus to ascest you 
sir, wich my conseynce is satesfid, 
but leter as trubeled a sertun persen 
oufull, hoo i new was engry, and look 
oufull put about, wich do not offen 
apen, and you may sewer there is 
sumthing in wind, he is alday so 
oufull peefish, you will not thing 
worse of me speeken plane as you 
disier, there beeing a deel to regret for 
frends of the old famlyi feer ina sertun 
resent marrege, if i shud lern be 
chance contense of letter i will sewer 
rite you.—i Remane your humnbel ser- 
vant, “Joun Larcom.” 


Just as grave Mr. Larcom had 
ended the perusal of this bulletin, 
he heard a light step on the stair, at 
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the end of the passage, which made 
his manly heart jump unpleasantly 
within his fat ribs. He thrust the 
unfolded letter roughly into the very 
depths of his breeches pocket, and 
blew out both candles; and then 
listened, as still as a mouse. 

What frightened him was the cer- 
tainty that the step, which he well 
knew, was Stanley Lake’s. And Stan- 
ley being a wide-awake and violent 
person, and his measures sharp and 
reckless, Mr. Larcom cherished a ner- 
vous respect for him. 

He listened ; the Captain’s step 
came lightly to the foot of the stairs, 
and paused. Mr. Larcom prepared to 
be fast asleep in the chair, in the event 
of the Captain’s making a sudden ad- 
vance, and entering his sanctum. But 
this movement was not executed. 

There was a small door at the foot 
of the stairs. It shut with a spring 
lock, of which Captain Lake had a 
latch-key. Mr. Larcom accidentally 
had another—a cylindrical bit of steel, 
with a hinge in the end of it, and a 
few queer wards. 

Now, of this little door he heard 
the two iron bolts stealthily drawn, 
and then the handle of the spring- 


lock turned, and the door cautiously 
opened, and as gently closed. 

Mr. Larcom’s fears now naturally 
subsided, and curiosity as naturally 


supervened. He drew near his win- 
dow ; and it was well he had extin- 
guished his lights, for as he did so, 
Captain Lake’s light figure, in a gray 
paletot and cloth cap, glided by like a 
spirit in the faint moonlight. 

This phenomenon excited the pro- 
foundest interest in the corresponding 
friend of the family, who, fumbling 
his letter between his finger and 
thumb in his breeches’ pocket, stand- 
ing on tip-toe, with mouth agape, and 
his head against the shutter, followed 
the receding figure with a greedy 
stare. 

Mr. Larcom had no theory whatso- 
ever to account for this procedure on 
the part of his master. It must be 
something very extraordinary, and 
well worth investigating—of course, 
for the benefit of the family—which 
could have evoked the apparition 
which had just crossed his window. 
With his eyes close to the window 
pane, he saw his master glide swiftly 
along the short terrace which covers 
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this side of the house, and disappear 
down the steps, like a spectre sinking 
into the earth. 

It is a meeting, thought Mr. Lar- 
com, taking courage, for he already 
felt something of the confidence and 
superiority of possessing a secret ; and 
as quickly as might be, the trust- 
worthy man, with his latch-key in his 
pocket, softly opened the portal 
through which the object of his 
anxiety had just emerged, closed the 
door behind him, and stood listening 
intently in the recess of the entrance, 
where he distinctly heard the now 
more careless step of the Captain, 
treading, as he thought, the broad 
yew-walk, which turns at a right angle 
at the foot of the terrace step. The 
black yew hedge was a perfect screen. 

Here was obviously presented a 
chance of obtaining the command of 
a secret of greater or less importance. 
It was a considerable stake to play 
for, and well worth a trifling risk. 

He did not hesitate to follow—but 
with the soft tread of a polite butler, 
doing his offices over the thick carpet 
of a drawing-room—and it was in 
his mind—“ Suppose he does discover 
me, what then? J’m as much sur- 
prised as he! Thomas Brewen, the 
footman, who is under notice to leave, 
has twice, to the Captain’s knowledge, 
played me the same trick, and stole 
out through the gun-room window at 
night, and denied it afterward ; so I 
sat up to detect him, and hearing the 
door open, and a step, I pursued, and 
find ve made a mistake ; and beg 
pardon with proper humility—sup- 
posing the master is on the same 
errand—what can he say? It will 
bring me a present, and a hint to say 
nothing of my having seen him in the 
yew-walk at this hour.” 

Of course he did not run through 
all this rigmarole in detail ; but the 
situation, the excuse, and the result, 
were present to his mind, and filled 
him with a comfortable assurance. 

Therefore, with decision and caution, 
he followed Captain Lake’s march, 
and reaching the yew-walk, he saw 
the slim figure in the cap and paletot 
turn the corner, and enter the broad 
walk between the two wall-like beech 
hedges, which led direct to the first 
artificial pond—a long, narrow paral- 
lelogram, round which the broad walk 
passed in two straight lines, fenced 
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with the towering beech hedges, shorn 
as smooth as the walls of a nunnery. 

When the butler reached the point 
at which Captain Lake had turned, 
he found himself all at once within 
fifty steps of that eccentric gentle- 
man, who was talking, but in so low 
a tone, that not even the sound of 
the voices reached him, with a rather 
short, broad-shouldered person, but- 
toned up in a surtout, and wearing 
a queer, Germanesque, felt hat, bat- 
tered and crushed a good deal. 

Mr. Larcom held his breath. He 
was profoundly interested. After a 
while, with an oath, he exclaimed— 

“That's him!” 

Then, after another pause, he gasped 
another oath : 

“Tt es him!” 

The square-built man in the sur- 
tout had a great pair of black whis- 
kers ; and as he stood opposite Lake, 
conversing, with, now and again, an 
earnest gesture, he showed a profile 
which Mr. Larcom knew very well; and 
now they turned and walked slowly 
side by side along the broad walk by 
that perpendicular wall of crisp brown 
leaves, he recognized also a certain 
hitch in his shoulder, which made 
him swear and asseverate again. 

He would have given something to 
hear what was passing. He thought 
uneasily whether there might not 
be a side-path or orifice anywhere 
through which he might creep so as 
to get to the other side of the hedge 
and listen. But there was no way, 
and he must rest content with such 
report as his eyes might furnish. 

“They're not quarrelling no ways,” 
murmured he. 

And, indeed, they walked together, 
stopping now and again, as it seemed, 
very amicably. Captain Lake seemed 
to have most to say. 

“ He’s awful cowed, he is; I never 
did think to see Mr. Wylder so 
affeard of Lake; he is affeard, yes he 
is—that he is.” 

And indeed there was an inde- 
scribable air of subservience in the 
demeanor of the square-built gentle- 
man very different from what Mark 
Wylder once showed. 

e saw the Captain take from the 
pocket of his paletot a square box or 
packet, it might be jewels or only 
papers, and hand them to his compa- 
nion, who popped them into his left- 
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hand surtout pocket, and kept his 
hand there as if the freightage were 
specially valuable. 

Then they talked earnestly a little 
longer, standing together by the pond; 
and then,side-by-side, they paced down 
the broad walk by its edge. It wasa 
long walk; honest Larcom would 
have followed if there had been any 
sort of cover to hide his advance; 
but there being nothing of the kind 
he was fain to abide at his corner. 
Thence he beheld them come at last 
slowly to a stand-still, talk evidently 
a little more, and finally they shook 
hands—an indefinable something still 
of superiority in Lake’s air—and 
parted. 

The Captain was now all at once 
walking at a swift pace, alone, toward 
Larcom’s post of observation, and his 
secret confederate nearly as rapidly 
in an opposite direction. It would 
not do for the butler to be taken or 
even seen by Lake, nor yet to be left 
at the outside of the door and barred 
out. So the Captain had hardly 
commenced his homeward walk, when 
Larcom, though no great runner, 
threw himself into an agitated am)ble, 
and reached and entered the little 
door just in time to escape observa- 
tion. He had not been two minutes 
in his apartment again, when he once 
more beheld the figure of his master 
cross the window, aud heard the small 
door softly opened and closed, and the 
bolts slowly and cautiously drawn 
again intc their places. Then there 
was a pause. Lake was listening to 
ascertain whetheranyone was stirring, 
and being satisfied, reascended the 
stairs, leaving the stout and courteous 
butler ample matter for romantic spe- 
culation. 

It was now the butler’s turn to 
listen, which he did at the half- 
opened door of his room, when he 
was quite assured that all was quiet. 
He shut and bolted his door, closed 
the window-shutters, and relighted 
his pair of wax candles. 

Mr. Larcom wasa good deal excited. 
He -had seen strange things that 
night. He was a good deal blown 
and heated by his run, and a little 
wild and scared at the closeness of 
the Captain’s unconscious pursuit. 
His head, beside, was full of amazing 
conjectures. After a while he took 
his crumpled letter from his pocket, 
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unfolded and smoothed it, and wrote 
upon a blank half page— 


‘“* RESPECTED SIR,—Since the above 
i ave a much to tel mos surprisen, 
the gentleman you wer anceous of 
tiding mister M. W. is cum privet, an 
him and master met tonite nere 2 in 
morning, in the long pond allee, so is 
near home then we suposed, no more 
at present sir from your + 

humbel servent John 
Larcom. 


i shall go to dolington day arter to- 
morrow by eleven o’clock trane if you 
ere gong.” 


When the Attorney returned, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock next 
morning, this letter awaited him. It 
did not, of course, surprise him, but 
it conclusively corroborated all his 
inferences. 

Here had been Mark Wylder. He 
had stopped at Dollington, as the 
Attorney suspected he would, and 
he had kept tryst, in the Brandon 
grounds, with sly Captain Lake, 
whose relations with him it became 
now more difficult than ever clearly 
to comprehend. 

Wylder was plainly under no phy- 
sical coercion. He had come and 
gone unattended. For one reason or 
other he was, at least, as strongly in- 
terested as Lake in maintaining se- 
crecy. 

That Mark Wylder was living was 
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the grand fact with which he had just 
then to do. How near he had been 
to purchasing the Vicar’s reversion ! 
The engrossed deeds lay in the black 
box there. And yet it might be all 
true about Mark’s secret marriage. 
At that moment there might be a 
whole rosary of sons, small and great, 
to intercept the inheritance; and 
the Rev. William Wylder might have 
no more chance of the estates than he 
had of the crown. 

What a deliverance for the good 
Attorney. His money was quite safe. 
The excellent man’s religion was, per- 
haps, a little Jewish, and rested upon 
temporal rewards and comforts. He 
thought, I am sure, that a competent 
staff of angels were placed specially 
in charge of the interests of Jos 
Larkin, Esq., who attended so many 
services and sermons on Sundays, 
and led a life of such ascetic pro- 
priety. He felt quite grateful to them, 
in his priggish way—their manage- 
ment in this matter had been so emi- 
nently satisfactory. He regretted that 
he had not an opportunity of telling 
them so personally. I don’t say that he 
would have expressed it in these literal 
terms; but it was fixed in his mind 
that the carriage of his business was 
supernaturally arranged. Perhaps he 
was right, and he was at once elated 
and purified, and his looks and man- 
ner that afternoon were more than 
usually meek and celestial. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


SIR HARRY BRACTON’S INVASION OF GYLINGDEN. 


Jim Dutton had not turned up 
since, and his letter was one of those 
mares’ nests of which gentlemen in 
Mr. Larkin’s line of business have so 
large an experience. Of Mark Wylder 


not a trace was discoverable. His 
inquiries on this point were, of course, 
conducted with caution and remote- 
ness. Gylingden, however, was one 
of those places which, if it knows 
anything, is sure to find a way of tell- 
ing it, and the Attorney was soon 
satisfied that Mark’s secret visit had 
been conducted with sufficient cau- 
tion to baffle the eyes and ears of the 
good folk of the town. 

Well, one thing was plain. The 
purchase of the reversion was to wait, 
and fraudulent as was the price at 


which he had proposed to buy it, he 
was now resolved to get it for less 
than half that sum, and he wrote a 
short note to the Vicar, which he 
forthwith despatched. 

In the meantime there was not a 
moment to be lost in clenching the 

urchase of Five Oaks. And Mr. 
Jon Larkin, with one of his youn 
men with him in the tax-cart, ocaiial 
Brandon Hallin a marvellously short 
time after his arrival at home. 

Jos Larkin, his clerk, and the 
despatch-box, had a short wait in 
the Dutch room, before his admission 
to the library, where an animated 
debate was audible. The tremendous 
contest impending over the county 
was, of course, the theme. In the 
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Dutch room, where they waited, 
there was a large table, with a pyra- 
mid of blank envelopes in the middle, 
and ever so many cubic feet of can- 
vassing circulars, six chairs, and pens 
and ink. The clerks were in the 
housekeeper’s room at that moment, 
partaking of refreshment. There was 
a gig in the court-yard, with a groom 
at the horse’s head, and Larkin, as he 
drew up, saw a chaise driving round 
to the stable-yard. People of all 
sorts were coming and going, and 
Brandon Hall was already growing 
like an inn. 

“ How d’ye do, dear Larkin ?” said 
Captain Brandon Stanley Lake, the 
hero of all this debate and commotion, 
smiling his customary sly greeting, 
and extending his slim hand across 
the arm of his chair--“ I’m so sorry 
you were away—this thing has come, 
after all, so suddenly—we are getting 
on famously though—but I’m awfully 
fagged.” And, indeed, he looked 
pale and tired, though smiling. “I’ve 
a lot of fellows with me; they’ve 
just run in to luncheon; won’t you 
take something ?” 

But Jos Larkin, smiling after his 
sort, excused himself. He was glad 
they had a moment to themselves. 
He had brought the money, which he 
knew would be acceptable at such a 
moment, and he thought it would be 
desirable to sign and seal forthwith, to 
which the Captain, a little anxiously, 
agreed. So he got in one of the 
clerks who were directing the canvass- 
ing circulars, and gave him the draft, 
approved by his counsel, to read 
eal, while he followed with his eye 
upon the engrossed deed. 

The Attorney told down the money 
in bank bills. He fancied that ex- 
ception might be taken to his cheque 
for so large a sum, and was eager to 
avoid delay, and came from London 
so provided. 

‘he Captain was not sorry, for in 
truth he was in rather imminent jeo- 
pardy just then. He hadspokentruth, 
strangely enough, when he mentioned 
his gambling debts as an incentive 
to his marriage with the heiress of 
Brandon, in that Sunday walk with 
Rachel in the park; and hardly ten 
minutes had passed when Melton 
Hervey, trustiest of aide-de-camps, 
was on his way to Dollington to make 
a large Jodgment to the Captain’s cre- 
dit in the county bank, and to procure 


a letter of credit for a stupendous 
sum in favour of Messrs. Hiram and 
Jacobs, transmitted under cover to 
Captain Lake’s town solicitor. The 
Captain had signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, murmuring that formula 
about hand and seal, and act and deed, 
and Dorcas glided in like a ghost, 
and merely whispering an inquiry to 
Lake, did likewise, the clerk defer- 
entially putting the query, “this is 
your hand and seal, &c. ?” and Jos 
Larkin drawing a step or two back- 
ward. 

Of course the lady saw that lank 
and sinister man of God quite dis- 
tinctly, but she did not choose to do 
so, and Larkin, with a grand sort of 
prescience, foresaw a county feud 
between the Houses of Five Oaks and 
Brandon, and now the lady had 
vanished. The money, carefully 
counted, was rolled in Lake's 
pocket-book, in his breast pocket, and 
the bright new deed which made Jos 
Larkin, of the Lodge, Esq., master of 
Five Oaks, was safely locked into the 
box, under his long arm, and the 
Attorney vanished, bowing very much, 
and concealing his elation under a 
solemn sort of nonchalance. 

The note, which by this time the 
Vicar had received, though short, 
was, on the whole, tremendous. It 


said :— 
(Private.) 

“Rev. AND Dear Srr,—I have 
this moment arrived from London, 
where I deeply regret to state, the 
negociation on which we both relied 
to carry you comfortably over your 
present difficulties has fallen through, 
In consequence of what I cannot but 
regard as the inexcusable caprice of 
the intending purchaser. He declines 
stating any reason for his withdrawal. 
I fear that the articles were so art- 
fully framed by his solicitors, in one 
particular which it never entered into 
my mind to refer to anything like 
trick or design, that we shall find it 
impossible to compel him to carry out 
what, in the strongest terms, I have 
represented to Messrs. Burlington and 
Smith as a bargain irrevocably con- 
cluded in point of honour and moral- 
ity. The refusal of their own client 
to make the proposed investment has 
alarmed those gentlemen, I regret to 
add, for the safety of their costs, 
which, as I before apprised you, are, 
though I cannot say excessive, cer- 
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tainly very heavy; and I fear we 
must be prepared for extreme mea- 
sures upon their part. I have care- 
fully reconsidered the very handsome 
proposal which Miss Lake was so 
good as to submit; but the result is 
that, partly on technical, and partly 
on aoe grounds, I continue of the 
clear opinion that the idea is abso- 
lutely impracticable, and must be 
peremptorily laid aside in attempting 
to arrive at an estimate of any re- 
sources which you may be conscious 
of commanding. If, under these de- 
plorably untoward circumstances, you 
still think I can be of any use to you, 
may I beg that you will not hesitate 
to say how. 

“T remain, my dearand reverend sir, 
with profound regrets and sympathy, 
yours very sincerely, 

“Jos. H. Larkin.” 


He had already imported the “ H,” 
which was to germinate, in a little 
while, into Howard. 

When Jos Larkin wanted to get a 
man’s property a bargain—and he had 
made two or three excellent hits, 
very 
small scale—he liked so to contrive 
matters as to bring his client to his 
knees, begging him to purchase on the 
terms he wished ; and then Jos Lar- 
kin came forward, in the interests of 
humanity, and unable to resist the 
importunities of “a party whom he 
respected,” he did “ what, at the time, 
appeared a very risky thing,” although 
it has turned out tolerably safe in the 
long run. 

The screw was now twisted pretty 
well home upon the poor Vicar, who, 
if he had any sense at all, would, re- 
membering Larkin’s expressions only 
a week before, suggest his buying, and 
so, the correspondence would disclose, 
in a manner most honourable to the 
Attorney, the history of the purchase. 

But the clouds had begun to break, 
and the sky to clear, over the good 
Vicar, just at the point where they 
had been darkest and most menacing. 

Little Fairy, after all, was better. 
Good-natured Buddle had been there 
at nine, quite amazed at his being so 
well, still reserved and cautious, 
and afraid of raising hopes. But 
when he came back, at eleven, and had 
completed his examination, he told 
them, frankly, that there was a de- 
cided change ; in fact, that the little 
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man, with, of course, great care, 
might do very well, and ought to 
recover, if nothing went wrong. 

Honest Buddle was delighted. He 
chuckled over the little man’s bed. 
He could not suppress his grins. 
He was amiracle of a child! a pro- 
digy! By George, it was the most 
extraordinary case he had ever met 
with! It was all that bottle, and 
that miraculous child ; they seemed 
made for one another. From two 
o'clock, last night, the action of his 
skin has commenced, and never ceased 
since. When he was here last night, 
the little fellow’s pulse was a hun- 
dred and forty-four, and now down 
to ninety-seven ! , 

The Doctor grew jocular ; and who 
can resist a doctor’s jokes, when they 
garnish such tidings as he was telling. 
Was ever so pleasant a doctor! 
Laughter through tears greeted these 
pleasantries ; and, oh, such trans- 
ports of gratitude broke forth when 
he was gone ! 

It was well for Driver, the post- 
master, and his daughters, that all 
the circulars made up that day in 
Brandon Hall were not despatched 
through the Gylingden Post Office. 
It was amazing how so many voters 
could find roomin one county. Next 
day, it was resolved, the Captain’s 
yersonal canvass was to commence. 
The invaluable Wealdon had run 
through the list of his to-morrow’s 
visits, and given him an inkling of 
the idiosyncrasies, the feuds, and the 
likings of each elector in the cata- 
logue. “Busy times, sir!” Tom Weal- 
don used to remark, with a chuckle, 
from time to time, in the thick of the 
fuss and conspiration which was the 
breath of his nostrils; and, doubt- 
less, so they are, and were, and ever 
will be, until the time-honoured ma- 
chinery of our election system has 
been overhauled, and adapted to the 
civilization of these days. 

Captain Brandon Lake was as 
much as possible at head quarters in 
these critical times; and, suddenly, 
Mr. Crump, the baker, and John 
Thomas, the delft, ironmongery, 
sponge, and umbrella shop, at the 
corner of Church Street, in Gyling- 
den, were announced by the fatigued 
servant. They bowed, and stood, 

rinning, near the door ; and the ur- 
oo and cordial Captain, with all a 
candidate’s good fellowship, shook 
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them both by the hands, and heard 
their story ; and an exciting one it was. 

Sir Harry Bracton had actually in- 
vaded the town of Gylingden. There 
was a rabble of the ratt of Queen’s 
Bracton along with him. He, with 
two or three young swells by him, 
had made a speech, from his barouche, 
outside the Silver Lion, near the 
Green ; and he was now haranguing 
from the steps of the court-house. 
They had a couple of flags, and some 
music. It was “a regular, planned 
thing ;” for the Queen’s Bracton peo- 

le had been dropping in an hour be- 

ore. The shopkeepers were shutting 
their windows. Sir Harry was “chaf- 
fing the Capting,” and hitting him 
very hard “for a hupstart’”—and, in 
fact, Crump was more particular in 
reporting the worthy Baronet’s lan- 
guage than was absolutely necessary. 
And it was thought that Sir Harry 
was going to canvass the town. 

The Captain was very much 
obliged, indeed, and begged they 
would go into the parlour, and take 
luncheon ; and, forthwith, Wealdon 
took the command. The game- 
keepers, the fifty haymakers in the 
great meadow, they were to enter the 
town from the top of Church-street, 
where they were to gather all the 
boys and blackguards they could. 
The men from the gas-works, the 
masons, and blacksmiths, were to be 
marched in by Luke Samways. Tom 
Wealdon would, himself, in passing, 

ive the men at the coal-works a 

int. Sir Harry’s invasion was the 
most audacious thing on record ; and 
it was incumbent on Gylingden to 
make his defeat memorably dis- 
graceful and disastrous. 

His barouche was to be smashed, 
and burnt on the green ; his white top- 
coat and hat were to clothe the effigy, 
which was to swing over the bon-fire. 
The captured Bracton banners were to 
hang in the coffee-room of the Silver 
Lion, to inspire theroughs. What was 
to become of the human portion of the 
hostile pageant, Tom, being an official 
person, did not choose to hint. 
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All these, and fifty minor measures, 
were ordered by the fertile Wealdon 
in a minute, and suitable messengers 
on the wing to see after them. The 
Captain, accompanied by Mr. Jekyl, 
myself, and a couple of the grave 
scriveners from the next room, were 
to go by the back approach and Red- 
man’s Dell to the assembly-rooms, 
which Crump and Thomas, already on 
their way in the fly, undertook to 
have open for their reception, and 
furnished with some serious politi- 
cians from the vicinity. From the 
windows, the Captain, thus sup- 
ported, was to make his maiden 
speech, one point in which Tom 
Wealdon insisted upon, and that was 
an injunction to the men of Gyling- 
den on no account to break the peace. 
“Take care to say it, and we'll have 
it well reported in the Chronicle, 
and our lads won’t mind it, nor hear 
it neither, for that matter.” 

So, there was mounting in hot 
haste in the courtyard of old Bran- 
don, and a rather ponderous selection 
of walking-sticks by the politicians— 
of whom I was one—intended for the 
windows of the assembly-room. 

Lake rode ; Tom Wealdon, myself, 
and two scriveners, squeezed into the 
dog-cart, which was driven by Jekyl, 
and away we went. It was a pleasant 
drive, under the noble old trees. But 
we were in no mood for the pictu- 
resque. A few minutes brought us 
into the Blackberry hollow, which de- 
bouches into Redman’s Dell. 

Here, the road being both steep and 
rugged, our speed abated. The pre- 
cipitous banks shut out the sunlight, 
except at noon, and the road through 
this wooded defile, overhung by trees 
and rocks, was even now in solemn 
shadow. The cart road leading down 
to Redman’s Dell, and passing the 
mills near Redman’s Farm, diverges 
from the footpath with which we 
are so well acquainted, near the per- 
pendicular block of stone, which 
stands a little above the steps which 
the footpath here descends, 
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Just at the darkest point of the road, 
a little above the rude column which 
I have mentioned, Lake’s horse, a 


young one, shied, stopped short, re- 
coiling on its haunches, and snorted 
fiercely into the air. At the same 
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time, the two dogs which had accom- 
panied us began to bark furiously be- 
neath in the ravine. 

Lake plunged the spurs into his 
beast, which reared so straight that 
she toppled backward toward the 
edge of the ravine. 

‘Strike her on the head ; 
off,” shouted Wealdon. 

But he did neither. 

* D—— it! put her head down; 
lean forward,” bellowed Wealdon 
again. 

But 

| 


jump 


not do. With a 
crackle among briars, and a heavy 
thump from beneath that almost 
shook the earth, the mare and her 
rider went over. A shout of horror 
broke from us all ; and Jekyl, watch- 
ing the catastrophe, was - ry near 
pulling our horse over the edge, and 
launching us all together, like the 
Captain, into the defile. 

Ina moment more we were allonthe 
ground, and scrambling down the side 
of the ravine, among rocks, boughs, 
brambles, and ferns, in the deep sha- 
dows of the gorge, the dogs still yell- 
ing furiously from below. 

‘Here he is,” cried Jekyl. “How 
are you, Lake?) Much hurt, old boy ! 
By Jove, he’s killed, I think.” 

Lake groaned. 

He lay about twelve feet below the 
edge. The mare, now lying near the 
bottom of the gorge, had, I believe, 
failen upon him, and then tumbled 
over. 

Strange to say, Lake was conscious, 
and in a few seconds, he said, in re- 
ply to the horrified questions of his 
friend 

‘Tm all smashed. Don’t 
me ;” and, in a minute more- 
muind that d--—d brute ; she 
Let her lie.” 

It appeared very odd, but so it was, 
he appeared eager upon this point, 
and, faint ashe was, almost savage 

* Tell them to let her lie there.” 

Wealdon and I, however, scrambled 
down the bank. He wasright. The 
mare lay stone dead, on her side, at 
the bottom. He lifted her head, by 
the ear, and let it fall back. 

In the meantime the dogs conti- 
nued their unaccountable yelling close 
by. 

“What 
Wealdon. 

Something likeastunted, blackened 
branch was sticking out of the peat, 
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it would 


move 
re l Jon’t 
s killed. 


the devil's that!” said 
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ending in a set of short, thickish 
twigs. This is what it seemed. It 
was, really, a human hand and arm, 
disclosed by the slipping of the bank, 
undermined by the brook, which was 
swollen by the recent rains. 

The dogs were sniiting and yelping 
about it. 

“Tt’s ahand!” 
an oath. 

“A hand!” I echoed. 

We were both peering at it, having 
drawn near, stooping and hesitating 
as men do in a curious horror. 

It was, indeed, a human hand and 
arm, disclosed from about the elbow, 
enveloped in adiscoloured coat sleeve, 
which fell back from the limb, and 
the fingers, like it black, were ex- 
tended in the air. Nothing more of 
the bi nly to whic h it belonged, except 
the point of a knee, in stained and 
muddy trousers, protruding from the 
peat, was visible. 

It must have lain there a consider- 
able time, for, notwithstanding the 
antiseptic properties of that sort of 
soil, mixed with the decayed bark and 
fibre of trees, a portion of the flesh of 
the hand was decomposed, and the 
naked bone disclosed. On the little 
finger something glimmered dully. 
It was a soiled ring of gold. 

In this hand, rising from the earth, 
there was a character both of menace 
and appeal; and on the finger, as I 
afterwards saw at the inquest, glim- 
mered the talismanic legend “ Resur- 
gam”—“ I will arise again!” It was 
the corpse of Mark Wylder, which 
had lain buried here undiscovered for 
many months. A horrible odour 
loaded the air. Perhaps it was this 
smell of carrion, from which horses 
sometimes recoil with a special terror, 
that caused the swerving and rearing 
which had ended so fatally. As yet 
we had no suspicion whose was the 
body thus unexpectedly discovered. 
We beat off the dogs, and on return- 
ing to Lake, found Jekyl trying to 
raise him a little against a tree. We 
were not far from Redman’s Farm, 
and it was agreed, on hasty consulta- 
tion, that our best course 1 l be to 
carry Lake thither at once by the 
footpath, and that one of us —Weal- 
don undertook this—should drive the 
carriage on, and apprizing Rachel on 
the way of the accident which had 
happened, and that her brother was 
on his way thither, should drive on to 

13 


cried Wealdon, with 
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-Buddle’s house, sending assistance to 
us from the town. 

It was plain that Stanley Lake’s 
canvass was pretty well over. There 
was not one of us who looked at 
him that did not feel convinced that 
he was mortally hurt. I don’t think 
he believed so himself then; but we 
could not move him from the place 
where he lay without inflicting so 
much pain, that we were obliged to 
wait for assistance. 

* 4%) the dogs, what are they 
barking for?” said Lake, faintly. He 
seemed distressed by the noise. 

“There’s a dead body partly dis- 
closed down there—some one mur- 
dered and buried ; but one of Mr. 
Juke’s young men is keeping them 
off.” 

Lake made aneffort to raise himself, 
but with a grin and a suppressed 
moan he abandoned it. 


“Ts there no doctor—I’m very 


much hurt?’ said Lake, faintly, after 
a minute’s silence. 

We told him that Buddle had been 
sent for; and that we only awaited 
help to get him down to Redman’s 
Farm. 

When Rachel heard the clang of 


hoofs and the rattle of the tax-cart 
driving down the Mill-road, at a pace 
so unusual, a vague augury of evil 
smote her. She was standing in the 
vorch of her tiny house, and old 
lamar was sitting knitting on the 
bench close by. 

“Tamar, they are galloping down 
the road, I think—-what can it mean?” 
exclaimed the young lady, scared she 
could not tell why; and old Tamar 
stood up, and shaded her eyes with 
her shrunken hand. 

Tom Wealdon pulled up at the 
little wicket. He was pale. He 
had lost his hat, too, among the 
thickets, and could not take time to 
recover it. Altogether he looked 
wild. 

He put his hand to where his hat 
should have been in token of saluta- 
tion, and said he— 

“T beg pardon, Miss Lake, ma’am, 
but I’m sorry to say your brother the 
Captain’s badly hurt, and maybe you 
could have a shakedown in the par- 
lour ready for him by the time I come 
back with the Doctor, ma’am ?” 

Rachel, she did not know how, was 
close by the wheel of the vehicle by 
this time. 
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“Ts it Sir Harry Bracton. He’s in 
the town, I know. Is Stanley shot?” 

“Not shot; only thrown, Miss, into 
the Dell, off the road ; his horse shied 
at a dead body that’s bin turned up 
there. You'd better stay where you 
are, Miss; but if you could send up 
some water, I think he’d like it. 
going for the Doctor, ma’am ; good by 
Miss Lake.” 

And away went Wealdon, wild, 
pale, and hatless, like a man pursued 
by robbers. 

“Oh! Tamar, he’s killed—Stanley’s 
killed-—I’m sure he’s killed, and all’s 
discovered,’—and Rachel ran wildly 
up the hill a few steps, but paused 
and returned as swiftly. 

“Thank God, Miss,” said old Tamar, 
lifting up her trembling fingers and 
white eyes to heaven. “ Better dead, 
Miss, than living on in sin and sorrow; 
better discovered than hid by daily 
falsehood and cruelty. Old Tamar's 
tired of life; she’s willing to go, and 
wishin’ for death this many a day. 
Oh! Master Stanley, my child!” 

Rachel went into the parlour anil 
kneeled down, with white upturned 
face and clasped hands. But she 
could not pray. She could only look 
her wild supplication ;—deliverence— 
an issue out of the terrors that beset 
her; and, “oh! poor, miserable lost 
Stanley!” It was just a look and an 
inarticulate cry for mercy. 

An hour after Captain Stanley 
Brandon Lake, whose “election ad- 
dress’ was figuring that evening in 
the Dollington Courier,and in the 
County Chronicle, lay with his clothes 
still on, in the little drawing-room of 
Redman’s Farm, his injuries ascer- 
tained, his thigh broken near the hip, 
and his spine fractured. No hope—no 
possibility of a physical reascension, 
this time. 

Meanwhile, in the Blackberry Dell, 
Doctor Buddle was assisting at a 
different sort of inquisition. The two 
policemen who constituted the civil 
force of Gylingden, two justices of 
the peace, the doctor, and a crowd of 
amateurs,among whom I rank myself, 
were grouped in the dismal gorge, a 
little to windward of the dead body, 
which fate had brought to light, while 
three men were now employed in 
cautiously disinterring it. 

When the operation was completed, 
there remained no doubt whatever on 
my mind, discoloured and disfigured 
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as were both clothes and body, I 
was sure that the dead man was no 
other than Mark Wylder. When the 
clay with which it was clotted was 
a little removed, it became indubita- 
ble. The great whiskers; the teeth 
so white and even ; and oddly enough, 
one black lock of hair which he wore 
twisted in a formal curl flat on his 
forehead, remained undisturbed in its 
position, as it was fixed there at his 
last toilet for Brandon Hall. 

In the rude and shallow grave in 
which he lay, his purse was found, 
and some loose silver mixed in the 
mould. The left hand, on which was 
the ring of “the Persian magician,” 
was bare ; the right gloved, with the 
glove of the other hand clutched firmly 
in it. 

The body was got up in a sheet to 
a sort of spring cart which awaited it, 
and so conveyed to the “ Silver Lion,” 
in Gylingden, where it was placed in 
a disused coach-house to await the 
inquest. There the examination was 
continued, and his watch—the chain 
broken—found in his waistcoat pocket. 
In his coat-pocket were found his 
cigar-case, his initials stamped on it, 
for Mark had, in his day, a keen 
sense of property ; his handkerchief, 
also marked ; a pocket-book, with 
some entries nearly effaced; and a 
letter unopened, and sealed with Lord 
Chelford’s seal. The writing was 
nearly washed away, but the letters 
“lwich,” or “twich,” were still legible 
near the corner, and it turned out to 
be a letter to Dulwich, which Mark 
Wylder had undertaken to put in the 
Gylingden Post Office, on the last 
night on which he appeared at Bran- 
don. 

The whole town was in a ferment 
that night. Great debate and con- 
jecture in the reading-room, and even 
on the benches of the billiard-room. 
The “Silver Lion” did a great busi- 
ness that night. Mine host might 
have turned a good round sum only 
by showing the body, were it not that 
Edwards, the chief policeman, had the 
keys of the coach-house. Much to- 
ing-and-fro-ing there was between 
the town and Redman’s Farm—the 
respectable inhabitants all sending 
or going up to inquire how the Cap- 
tain was doing. At last Doctor 
Buddle officially interfered. The con- 
stant bustle was injurious to his pa- 
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tient. An hourly bulletin up to twelve 
o’clock should be in the hall of the 
Brandon Arms ; and Redman’s Dell 
grew quiet once more. 

When William Wylder heard the 
news, he fainted; not altogether 
through horror or grief, though he 
felt both ; but the change in his cir- 
cumstances was so amazing and mo- 
mentous. It was a strange shock— 
immense relief—immense horror— 
quite overwhelming. 

Mark had done some good-natured 
things for him in a small five-pound 
way ; he had promised him that loan, 
too, which would have lifted him out 
of his slough of despond, and he clung 
with an affectionate gratitude to these 
trumpery exhibitions of brotherly 
love. Besides, he had accustomed 
himself—the organ of veneration 
standing prominent on the top of the 
Vicar’s head-—to regard Mark in the” 
light of a great practical genius— 
“‘natus rebus agendis ;’ he knew men 
so thoroughly—he understood the 
world so marvellously! The Vicar was 
not in the least surprised when Mark 
came in for a fortune. He had always 
predicted that Mark must become 
very vich, and that nothing but indo- 
lence could prevent his ultimately be- 
coming a very great man. The sudden 
and total disappearance of so colossal 
an object was itself amazing. 

There was another person very 
strongly, though differently, affected 
by the news. Under pretext of busi- 
ness at Naunton, Jos Larkin had 
driven off early to Five Oaks, to make 
inspection of his purchase. He dined 
like a king in disguise, at the humble 
little hostelry of Naunton Friars, and 
returned in the twilight at The Lodge, 
which he would make the dower- 
house of Five Oaks, with the Howard 
shield over the door. He was gracious 
to his domestics, but the distance was 
increased— he was nearer tothe clouds, 
and they looked smaller. 

“Well, Mrs. Smithers,” said he, 
encouragingly, his long feet on the 
fender, for the evening was sharp, and 
Mrs. S. knew that he liked a bit of 
fire at his tea—“ any letters—any calls 
—any news stirring ?” 

“No letters, nor calls, sir, please, 
except the butcher’s book. I s’pose, 
sir, you were viewing the body ?” 
“What body ?” 

“Mr. Wylder’s, please, sir.” 
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“The Vicar !” exclaimed Mr. Lar- 
kin, his smile of condescension sud- 
denly vanishing. 

“No, sir; Mr. Mark W ylder, please; 
the gentleman, sir, as was to’av mar- 
ried Miss Brandon.” 

“What the devil do you mean, 
woman ?” ejaculated the Attorney, 
his back to the fire, standing erect, 
and a black shadow over his amazed 
and offended countenance. 

“Beg your pardon, sir ; 
body’s bin found, sir.’ 

ou mean Mr. Mark ?” 

“Yes, please, sir—in a hole near 
the Mill Road—it's up in the “ Silver 
Lion” now, sir.’ 

“Tt must be the Vicar’s—it must,” 
said Jos Larkin, getting his hat on, 
and thinking how likely he was to 
throw himself into the mill race, and 
impossible it was that Mark, whom 
he and Larcom had both seen alive 
and well last night—the latter, indeed, 
this morning—could possibly be the 
man. And thus comforting himself, 
he met old Major Jackson on the 
green, and that gentleman’s state- 
ment ended with the words—“ and in 
an advanced stage of decomposition.” 

“That settles the matter,” said 
Larkin, breathing again, and with a 
toss of his head, and almost a smile of 
disdain : “for I saw Mr. Mark Wy!l- 
der late last night at Shillingsworth.” 

Leaving Major Jackson in consider- 
able surprise, Mr. Larkin walked off 
to Edwards’ dwelling, at the top of 
Church-street, and found that active 
policemanat home. In his cool, grand, 
official way, Mr. Larkin requested 
Mr. Edwards to accompany him to 
the “Silver Lion,” when, in the same 
calm and commanding way, he desired 
him to attend him to view the corpse. 
In virtue of his relation to Mark 
Wylder, and of his position as sole 
resident legal practitioner, he was 
obeyed. 

The odious spectacle occupied him 
for some minutes. He did not speak 
while they remained in the room. On 
coming out there was a black cloud 


but his 
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upon the Attorney’s features, and he 
said, sulkily, to Edwards, who had 
turned the key in the lock, and now 
touched his hat as he listened. 

“Yes, there is a resemblance, but 
it is alla mistake. I travelled as far 
as Shillingsworth last night with Mr. 
Mark Wylder—he was perfectly well. 
This can’t be he.” 

But there was a terrible impression 
on Mr. Jos Larkin’s mind that this 
certainly was he, and with a sulky 
nod to the policeman, he walked 
darkly down to the Vicar’s house. 
The Vicar had been sent for to Naun- 
ton, to pray with a dying person ; and 
Mr. Larkin, disappointed, left a note 
to state that in writing, as he had 
done that morning, in reference to 
the purchase of the reversion, through 
Messrs. Burlington & Smith, he had 
simply written his own surmises as to 
the probable withdrawal of the in- 
tending purchaser, but had received 
no formal, nor, indeed, any authentic 
information, from either the party or 
the solicitors referred to, to that 
effect. That he mentioned this lest 
misapprehension should arise, but 
not as attaching any importance to the 
supposed discovery which seemed to 
imply Mr. Mark Wylder’s death. 
That gentleman, on the contrary, he 
had seen alive and well at Shillings- 
worth on the night previous ; and he 
had been seen in conference with 
Captain Lake at a subsequent hour, 
at Brandon. 


From all this the reader may sup- 
ose that Mr. Jos Larkin was not quite 
in a comfortable state,and he resolved 
to get the deeds, and go down again 
to the Vicar’s, and persuade him to 


execute them. He could make Wil- 
liam Wylder, of course, do whatever 
he pleased. 

y 

here were a good many drunken 
fellows about the town, but there was 
an end of election demonstrations in 
the Brandon interest. Captain Lake 
was not going in for that race—he 
would be on another errand by the 
time the writ came down. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


THE MASK FALLS. 


THERE was a “ stop press” that even- 
ing in the county paper—“ We have 
just learned that a body has been 
disinterred, early this afternoon, under 


very strange circumstances, in the 
neighbourhood of Gylingden ; and if 
the surmises which are afloat prove 
well-founded, the discovery will set 
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at rest the speculations which have 
been busy respecting the whereabouts 
of a certain gentleman of large pro- 
perty and ancient lineage, who, some 
time since, mysteriously disappeared, 
and will, no doubt, throw this county 
into a state of very unusual excite- 
ment. We can state, upon authority, 
that the coroner will hold his inquest 
on the body, to-morrow, at twelve 
o'clock, in the town of Gylingden.” 

There was also an allusion to Cap- 
tain Lake’s accident—with the ex- 
pression of a hope that it would 
“prove but a trifling one,’ and an 
assurance “that his canvass would 
not be prevented by it—although for 
a few days it might not be a personal 
one. But his friends might rely on 
seeing him at the hustings, and hear- 
ing him too, when the proper time 
arrived.” 

It was quite well known, however, 
in Gylingden, by this time, that Cap- 
tain Lake was not to see the hustings 
—that his spine was smashed—that 
he was lying on an extemporized bed, 
still in his clothes, in the little par- 
lour of Redman’s Farm—cursing the 
dead mare in whispers—railing at 
everybody —yelling whenever they 
attempted to remove his clothes— 
hoping that his people would give 
Bracton a d good licking. Brac- 
ton’s outrage was the cause of the 
entire thing—and so help him heaven, 
so soon as he should be on his legs 
again, he would make him feel it, 
one way or other. 

Buddle thought he was in so highly 
excited a state, that his brain must 
have sustained some injury also. 

He asked Buddle about ten o’clock 
(having waked up from a sort of 
stupor)~—“ what about Jim Dutton?” 
and whether there was not some 
talk about a body they had found, 
and what it was. So Buddle told 
him all that was yet known, and he 
listened very attentively. 

“ But Larkin has been correspond- 
ing with Mark Wylder up to a very 
late day, and if this body has been 
so long buried, how the devil can 
it be he. And if it be as bodies 
usually are after such a time, how 
can anybody pretend to identify it ? 
And I happen to know that Mark 
Wylder is living,’ he added, sud- 
denly. 

The 


Doctor told him not to tire 
himself talking, and offered, if he 
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wished to make a statement before a 
magistrate, to arrange that one should 
attend and receive it. 

“T rather dislike it, because Mark 
wants to keep it quiet ; but if, on 
public grounds, it is desirable, I will 
make it, of course. You'll use your 
discretion in mentioning the subject.” 

So the Captain was now prepared 
to acknowledge the secret meeting 
of the night before, and to corroborate 
the testimony of his attorney and his 
butler. 

Stanley Lake had now no idea that 
his injuries were dangerous. He said 
he hada bad bruise under his ribs, and 
a sprained wrist, and was a little bit 
shaken ; and he talked of his elec- 
tioneering as only suspended for a day 
or two. 

Buddle, however, thought the case 
so imminent, that on his way to the 
Brandon Arms, meeting Larkin, going, 
attended by his clerk, again to the 
Vicar’s house, he stopped him fora 
moment, and told him what had 
passed, adding, that Lake was so 
frightfully injured, that he might be- 
gin to sink at any moment, and that 
by next evening, at all events, he 
might not be in a condition to make 
a deposition. 

“Tt is odd enough—very odd,” said 
Larkin. “It was only an hour since, 
in conversation with our policeman, 
Edwards, that I mentioned the fact 
of my having myself travelled from 
London to Shillingsworth last night 
with Mr. Mark Wylder, who went on 
by train in this direction, I presume, 
to meet our unfortunate friend, Cap- 
tain Lake, by appointment. Thomas 
Sleddon, of Wadding Hall—at this 
moment in the Brandon Arms—is just 
the man; if you mention it to him, 
he'll go up with you to Redman’s 
Farm, and take the deposition. Let 
it be a deposition, do you mind; a 
statement is mere hearsay.” 

Comforted somewhat, reassured in 
a certain way, and in strong hopes 
that, at all events, such a muddle 
would be established as to bewilder 
the jury, Mr. Jos Larkin, with still 
an awful foreboding weighing at his 
heart, knocked at the Vicar’s door, 
and was shown into the study. A 
solitary candle being placed, to make 
things bright and conanal for the 
visiter, who did not look so himself, 
the Vicar, very pale, and appearing 
to have grown even thinner since he 
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last saw him, entered, and shook his 
hand with an anxious attempt at a 
smile, which faded almost instantly. 

“T am so delighted that you have 
come. I have passed a day of such 
dreadful agitation. Poor Mark!” 

“There is no doubt whatsoever 
that he is perfectly well. Three dif- 
ferent persons—unexceptionable wit- 
nesses—can depose to having seen 
him last night, and he had a long 
conference with Captain Lake, who 
is by this time making his deposition. 
It is with respect to the other little 
matter—the execution of the deed of 
conveyance to Messrs. Burlington 
and Smith’s clients. You know my 
feeling about the note I wrote this 
morning a little—I will not say in- 
cautiously, because with a client of 
oo known character and honour, no 

dea of the sort can find placs—bui I 

will say thoughilessly. If there be 
any hanging back, or appearance of 
it, it may call down unpleasant—in- 
deed, to be quite frank, ruinous—con- 
sequences, which, I think, in the 
interest of your family, you would 
hardly be justified in invoking upon 
the mere speculation of your respected 
brother’s Veath,” 

There was a sound of voices at the 
door. “Do come in—pray do,” was 
heard in Dolly's voice. “ Won’t you 
excuse me, but pray do. Willie, dar- 
ling, don’t you wish him to come ia ?” 

“ Most particularly. Do bey of him, 
in my name—and I know Mr. Larkin 
would wish it so much.” 

And so Lord Chelford, with a look 
which, at another time, would have 
been an amused one, quite conscious 
of the oddity of his introduction, 
came in and slightly saluted Mir. Lar- 
kin, who was fora few seconds pretty 
obviously confounded, and with a 
pink flush all over his bald forehead, 
tried to smile, while his hungry littie 
eyes searched the Viscount with fear 
and suspicion. 

Larkin’s tone was now much mo- 
derated. Any sort of dealing was 

ood enough for the simple Vicar ; 
But here was the quiet, sagacious 
peer, who had shown himself, on two 
remarkable committees, so quick and 
able a man of business, and the pic- 
ture of the Vicar’s situation, and of the 

owers and terrors of Messrs. Bur- 
ington and Smith, were to be drawn 
with an exacter pencil, and far more 
delicate colouring. 
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Lord Chelford listened so quietly 
that the tall Attorney felt he was 
making way with him, and concluded 
his persuasion by appealing to him 
for an opinion. 

“That is precisely as I said. I 
knew my friend, Mr. Larkin, would 
be only too glad of an opinion in this 
difficulty from you,’ threw in the 
Vicar. 

The opinion came—very clear, very 
quiet, very unpleasant—dead against 
Mr. Larkin’s view, and concluding 
with the remark that he thought 
there was more in the affair than had 
yet come to light. 

“T don't see exactly how, my lord,” 
said Mr. Larkin, a little loftily, and 
redder than usual. 

“ Nor do I, Mr. Larkin, at present ; 
but the sum offered is much too 
small, and the amount of costs and 
other drawbacks utterly monstrous, 
and the result is, after deducting all 
these claims, including your costs, 
Mr. Larkin” 

Here Mr. Larkin threw up his chin 
a little, smiling, and waving his long 
hand, and saying, “Oh! as to mine,’ 
in a way that plainly expressed, 
“ They are merely put down for form’s 
sake. It is playing at costs. You 
know Jos Larkin—he never so much 
as dreamed of looking for them.” 

“There remain hardly three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds applicable to 
the payment of the Reverend Mr. 
Wylder’s debts—a sum which would 
have been ample, before this extra- 
ordinary negociation was commenced, 
to have extricated him from all his 
pressing difficulties, and which I 
would have been only too happy at 
being permitted to advance, and 
which, and a great deal more, Miss 
Lake, whose conduct has been more 
than kind—quite noble—wished to 
place in your client’s hands.” 

“ That,” said the Attorney, flush- 
ing a little, “I believe to have been 
technically impossible; and it was 
accompanied by a proposition which 
was on other grounds untenable.” 

“You mean Miss Lake’s proposed 
residence here—an arrangement, it 
appears to me, every way most desir- 
able.” 

“T objected to it on, I will say, 
moral grounds, my Lord. It is 
yainful to me to disclose what I know 
Prt that young lady accompanied 
Mr. Mark Wylder, my Lord, in his 
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midnight flight from Dollington, and 
remained in London, under, I pre- 
sume, his protection for some time.” 

“That statement, sir, is, I happen 
to know, utterly contrary to fact. The 
young lady you mention never even 
saw Mr. Mark Wylder, since she 
took leave’of him in the drawing- 
room at Brandon; and I state this not 
in vindication of her, but to lend 
weight to the caution I give you 
against ever again presuming to con- 
nect her name with your surmises.” 

The Peer’s countenance was so 
inexpressibly stern, and his eyes 
poured such a stream of fire upon the 
Attorney, that he shrank a little, and 
looked down upon his great fingers 
which were drumming, let us hope, 
some sacred music upon the table.” 

“Tam truly rejoiced, my Lord, to 
hear you say so. Except to the young 
party herself, and in this presence, 
I have never mentioned it ; and I can 
show you the evidence on which my 
conclusions rested.” 

“Thank you—no sir ; my evidence 
is conclusive.” 

I don’t know what Mr. Larkin 
would have thought of it; it was sim- 


ply Rachel’s letter to her friend Dolly 
Wylder on the subject of the Attor- 
ney’sconference with herat Redian’s 


Farm. It was a frank and passionate 
denial of a slander, itself breathing 
indefinably, but irresistibly, the spi- 
rit of truth. 

“Then am I to understand, in con- 
clusion,” said the Attorney, “that, 
defying all consequences, the Rev. 
Myr. Wylder refuses to execute the 
deed of sale ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Lord Chelford, 
taking this reply upon himself. 

“You know, my dear Mr. Wylder. 
T told you from the first that Messrs. 
urlington and Smith were, in fact, 
a very sharp house; and I fear they 
will execute any powers they possess 
in the most summary manner.” The 
Attorney’s eye was upon the Vicar 
as he spoke, but Lord Chelford 
answered. 

“The powers you speak of are quite 
without parallel in a negociation to 
purchase; and in the event of their 
hazarding such a measure, the Rev. 
Mr. Wylder will apply to a court of 
equity to arrest their proceedings. My 
own solicitor is retained in the case.”’ 

Mr. Larkin’s countenance darkened 
and lengthened visibly, and his eyesas- 
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sumed their most unpleasant expres- 
sion,and there wasalittle pause,during 
which, forgetting his lofty ways, he 
bit his thumb-nail rather viciously. 

“Then I am to understand, my 
Lord, that I am superseded in the 
management of this case ?’’ said the 
Attorney at last, in a measured way, 
which seemed to say, “you had better 
think twice on this point.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Larkin,” said the 
Viscount. 

“Tm not the least surprised, know- 
ing, I am sorry to say, a good deal of 
the ways of the world, and expecting 
very little gratitude, for either good 
will or services.” This was accom- 
panied with a melancholy sneer 
directed full upon the poor Vicar, 
who did not half understand the 
situation, and looked rather guilty 
and frightened. “The Rev. Mr. Wyl- 
der very well knows with what re- 
luctance I touched the case—a nasty 
case; and I must be permitted to add, 
that I am very happy to be quite rid 
of it, and only regret the manner in 
which my wish has been anticipated, 
a discourtesy which I attribute, how- 
ever, to female influence.” 

Theconcluding sentence was spoken 
with a vile sneer and a measured 
emphasis directed at Lord Chelford, 
who coloured with a sudden access 
of indignation, and stood stern and 
menacing, as the Attorney, with a 
general bow to the company, and a 
lofty nonchalance, made his exit 
from the apartment. 

Captain Lake was sinking very fast 
next morning. He madeastatement 
to Chelford, who was a magistrate 
for the county, I suppose to assist the 
coroner’s inquest. He said that on 
the night of Mark Wylder’s last visit 
to Brandon, he had accompanied him 
from the Hall; that Mark had seen 
some one in the neighbourhood of 
Gylingden, a person pretending to be 
his wife, or some near relative of hers, 
as well as he, Captain Lake, could 
understand, and was resolved to go té 
London privately, and have the mat- 
ter arranged there. He waited near 
the White House, while he, Stanley 
Lake, went to Gylingden, and got 
his tax-cart at his desire. Could 
give particulars as to that. Cap- 
tain Lake overtook him, and he 
got in and was driven to Dollington, 
where he took the up-train. That 
some weeks afterwards he saw him 
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at Brighton ; and the night before 
last, by appointment, in the grounds 
of Brandon; and that he understood 
Larkin had some lights to throw 
upon the same subject. 

The jury were not sworn until two 
o'clock. The circumstances of the dis- 
covery of the body were soon estab- 
lished. But the question which next 
arose was very perplexed—was the 
body that of Mr. Mark Wylder? 
There could be no doubt as to a 
general resemblance; but, though 
marvellously preserved in its then 
state, nothing like certainty was at- 
tainable. But there was a perfectly 
satisfactory identification of the dress 
and properties of the corpse as those 
of Mr. Mark Wylder. On the other 
hand there was the testimony of Lord 
Chelford, who put Captain Lake’s 
deposition in evidence, as also the 
testimony of Larkin, and the equally 
precise evidence of Larcom, the butler. 

The proceedings had reached this 
point when an occurrence took place 
which startled Lord Chelford, Larkin, 
Larcom, and every one in the room 
who was familiar with Mark Wylder’s 
appearance. 

A man pushed his way to the front 
of the crowd, and for a moment it 
seemed that Mark Wylder'stood living 
before them. 

“Who are you?” said Lord Chel- 
ford. 

“Jim Dutton, sir; I come be reason 
of what. I read in the Chronicle over 
night, about Mr. Mark Wylder being 
found.” ! oe 

“Do you know anything of him?” 
asked the Coroner. 

“ Nout,” answered the man, bluffly, 
“only I writ to Mr. Larkin, there, 
as I wanted to see him. I remember 
him well when I was a boy. I seed 
him in the train from Lunnon t’other 
night ; and he seed me on the Shil- 
lingworth platform, and I think he 
took me for some one else. I was 
comin’ down to see the Captain at 
Brandon—and seed him the same 
night.” 

‘Why have you come here ?” asked 
the Coroner. 

“Thinkin’ I might be mistook,” 
answered the man. I was twice here 
in England, and three times abroad.” 

“For whom ?” 

“Mr. Mark Wylder,” answered he. 

“Tt is a wonderful likeness,” said 
Lord Chelford. 
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Larkin stared at him with his worst 
expression ; and Larcom, I think, 
thought he was the devil. 

I was as much surprised as any for 
afew seconds. But there were points 
of difference—Jim Dutton wasa taller 
and every way a larger man than 
Mark Wylder. His face, too, was 
broader and coarser, but in features 
and limbs the relative proportions 
were wonderfully preserved. It was 
such an exaggerated portrait as a 
rustic genius might have executed 
upon a sign-board. He had the same 
black, curly hair, and thick, black 
whiskers ; and the style of his dress 
being the same, helped the illusion. 
Tn fact, it was a rough, but powerful 
likeness—startling at the moment— 
unexceptionable at a little distance— 
but which failed on a nearer and 
exacter examination. There was, 
beside a scar which, however, was not 
avery glaring inconsistency, although 
it was plainly of a much older standing 
than the date of Mark’s disappear- 
ance. 

All that could be got from Jim 
Dutton was that he thought he 
might be mistook, and so attended. 
But respecting Mr. Mark Wylder he 
could say “nout.” He knew “nout.” 

Lord Chelford was called away at 
this moment by an urgent note. It 
was to request his immediate attend- 
ance at Redman’s Farm, to see 
Captain Lake, who was in a most 
alarming state. The hand was Dor- 
cas’s—and Lord Chelford jumped 
into the little pony carriage which 
awaited him at the door of the Silver 
Lion. 

When he reached Redman’s Farm 
Captain Lake could not exert himself 
sufliciently to speak for nearly half- 
an-hour. At the end of that time 
he was admitted into the tiny draw- 
ing-room in which the Captain lay. 
He was speaking with difficulty. 

“Did you see Buddle, just now ?”’ 

“No, not since morning.” 

** He seems to have changed—bad 
opinion—unless he has a daw object 
—those d——d doctors—never can 
know. Dorcas thinks—I’ll do no 
good. Don’t youthink—he may have 
an object—and not believe I’m in 
much danger? You don’t?” 

Lake’s hand, with which he held 
Chelford’s, was trembling. 

“You must reflect, my dear Lake, 
how very severe are the injuries you 
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have sustained. You certainly are in 
danger—great danger.” 

Lake became agitated, and with a 
cold moisture on his forehead, uttered 
some words, not often on his lips, 
that sounded like wild words of sup- 
plication. Not that seaworthy prayer 
which floats the spirit through the 
storm, but fragments of its wreck 
rolled up from the depths and flung 
idly on the howling shore. 

“T’d like to see Rachel,” at last he 
said, holding Chelford’s hand in both 
his, very hard. ‘“She’s clever—and 
I don’t think she gives me up yet, no 
—a drink !—and they think ’m more 
hurt than I really am—Buddle, you 
know—only an apothecary —vil- 
lage ;” and he groaned. 

His old friend, the Surgeon, sum- 
moned by the telegraph, was now 
gliding from London along the rails, 
for Dollington station ; but another 
—a pale courier—on the sightless 
coursers of the air, was speeding 
with a different message to Captain 
Stanley Lake, in the small and sombre 
tenement in Redman’s Dell. 

I had promised Chelford to run up 
to Redman’s Farm, and let him know 
if the jury arrived at a verdict during 
his absence. They did so; finding 
that the body was that of Marcus 
Wylder, Esquire, and “that he had 
come by his death in consequence of 
two wounds, inflicted with a sharp 
instrument, in the region of the heart 
by some person or persons unknown, 
at a period of four weeks since or 
more.” 

Chelford was engaged in the sick 
room, as I understood, in conference 
with the patient. It was well to have 
heard, without procrastination, what 
he had to say ; for, next morning, at 
a little past four o’clock, he died. 

A nurse who had been called in 
from the county infirmary, said he 
made a very happyending. He mut- 
tered to himself, in his drowsy state, 
as she was quite sure, in prayer ; and 
he made a very pretty corpse when 
he was laid out, and his golden hair 
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looked so nice, and he was all soslim 
and shapely. 

Rachel and Dorcas were sitting in 
the room with him—not expecting 
the catastrophe then. Both tired; 
both silent ; the nurse dozing a little 
in her chair, near the. bed’s head ; 
and Lake said, in his clear, low tone, 
on a sudden, just as he spoke when 
perfectly well— 

“Quite a mistake, upon my ho- 
nour.” 

As a clear-voiced sentence some- 
times speaks out in sleep, followed by 
silence, so no more was heard after 
this—no more for ever. The nurse 
was the first to perceive “the change.” 

“There’s a change, ma’am,”’—and 
there was a pause. “Im afraid, 
ma’am, he’s gone,” said the nurse, 

Both ladies, in an instant, were at 
the bed-side, looking at the peaked 
and discoloured countenance which 
was all they were ever again to see of 
Stanley ; the yellow eyes open, the 
mouth agape. 

Rachel’s agony broke forth in a 
loud, wild ery. All was forgotten and 
forgiven in that one moment. 

“Oh! Stanley, Stanley !—brother, 
brother, oh, brother !” 

There was the unchanged face, 
gaping its awful farewell of earth. 
All over !—never to stir more. 

“Ts he dead?’ said Dorcas, withthe 
peculiar sternness of agony. 

There could be no doubt. It wasa 
sight too familiar to deceive her. 

And Dorcas closed those strange, 
wildeyes that had so fatally fascinated 
her, and then she trembled, without 
speaking or shedding atear. Her looks 
alarmed the nurse, who, with Rachel’s 
help, persuaded her to leave the room. 
And then came one of those wild 
scenes which close such tragedies— 
paroxysms of despair and frantic 

ove, over that worthless young man 
who lay dead below stairs ; such as 
strike us sometimes with a desolate 
scepticism, and make us fancy that 
all affection is illusion, and perishable, 
with the deceits and vanities of earth. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


WE TAKE LEAVE OF OUR FRIENDS. 


Tu story which, in his last interview 
with Lord Chelford, Stanley Lake 
had related, was, probably, as near 
the truthas he was capable of telling. 


On the night when Mark Wylder 
ha@@ left Brandon in his company, they 
had some angry talk ; Lake’s object 
being to induce Mark to abandon his 
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engagement with Dorcas Brandon. 
He told Stanley that he would 
not give up Dorcas, but that he, 
Lake, must fight him, and go to 
3oulogne for the purpose, and they 
should arrange matters so that 
one or othermust fall. Lake laughed 
quietly at the proposition, and Mark 
retorted by telling him he would so 
insult him, if he declined, as to com- 
pel a meeting. When they reached 
that lonely path near the flight of 
stone steps, Stanley distinctly threat- 
ened his companion with a disclosure 
of the scandalous incident in the 
eard-room of the club, which he 
afterwards related, substantially, as 
it had happened, to Jos Larkin. 
When he took this decisive step, 
Lake’s nerves were strung, I dare 
say, to a high pitch of excitement. 
Mark Wylder, he knew, carried_pis- 
tols, and, all things considered, he 
thought it just possible he might use 
them. He did not, but he struck 
Lake with the back of his hand in 
the face, and Lake, who walked by 
his side, with his fingers on the handle 
of a dagger in his coat pocket, in- 
stantly retorted with a stab, which he 
repeated as Mark fell. 

He solemnly averred that he never 
meant to have used the dagger, ex- 
cept to defend his life. That he struck 
in a state of utter confusion, and 
when he saw Mark dead, with his feet 
on the path, and his head lying over 
the edge, he would have given alimb 
almost to bring him back. The terror 
of discovery and ruin instantly super- 
vened. 

He propped the body against the 
bank, and tried to stanch the bleeding. 
But there could be no doubt that he 
was actually dead. He got the dead 
man easily down the nearly precipi- 
tous declivity. Lake was naturally 
by no means wanting in resource, and 
a certain sort of coolness, which 
supervened when the momentary dis- 
traction was over. 

He knew it would not do to leave 
the body so, among the rocks and 
brambles. He recollected that only 


“fifty yards back they had passed a 


spade and pick, laid, with some other 
tools, by the side of the path, near 
that bit of old wall which was being 
removed. Like a man doing thiggs 
in a dream, without thought or 
trouble, only waiting and listening for 
a moment before he disturbed them, 
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he took away the implements which 
he required ; and when about to de- 
scend, a sort of panic and insurmount- 
able disgust seized him; and ina state 
of supernatural dismay, he felt for a 
while disposed to kill himself. In 
that state it was he reached Redman’s 
Farm, and his interview with Rachel 
occurred. It was the accidental dis- 
closure of the blood, in which his 
shirt sleeve was soaked, that first 
opened Rachel’s eyes to the frightful 
truth. 

After her first shock, all her terrors 
were concentrated on the one point- 
Stanley’s imminent danger. He must 
be saved. She made him return ; she 
even accompanied him as far as the 
top of the rude flight of steps, I have 
imentioned so often, and there awaited 
his return—the condition imposed 
by his cowardice—and made more 
dreadful by the circumstance that 
they had heard retreating footsteps 
along the walk, and Stanley saw the 
tall figure of Uncle Julius, or Lorne, 
as he called himself, turning the far 
corner, 

There was a long wait here, lest he 
should return ; but he did not appear, 
and Stanley—though I now believe 
observed by this strange being—exe- 
cuted his horrible task, replaced the 
iiplements, and returned to Rachel, 
and with her to Redman’s Farm ; 
where—his cool cunning once more 
ascendant—he penned those forgeries, 
closing them with Mark Wylder’s 
seal, which he compelled his sister— 
quite unconscious of all but that their 
despatch by post, at the periods pen- 
cilled upon them, was essential to her 
wretched brother's escape. It was the 
success of this, his first stratagem, 
which suggested that long series of 
frauds which, with the aid of Jim 
Dutton, selected for his striking points 
of resemblance to Mark Wylder, had 
been carried on for so long ina differ- 
ent field. 

It was Lake’s ungoverned fury, 
when Larkin discovered the mistake 
in posting the letters in wrong succes- 
sion, Which so nearly exploded his in- 
genious system. He wrote in terms 
which roused Jim Dutton’s wrath. 
Jim had been spinning theories about 
the reasons of his mysterious, though 
very agreeable occupation, and an- 
nounced them broadly in his letter to 
Larkin. But he had cooled by the 
time he reached London, and the 
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letter from Lake, received at his 
mother’s, and appointing the meeting 
at Brandon, quieted that mutiny. 

I never heard that Jim gave any 
member of the family the least trouble 
afterward. He handed to Lord Chel- 
ford a parcel of those elaborate for- 
geries, with which Lake had last fur- 
nished him, with a pencilled note on 
each directing the date and town at 
which it was to be despatched. Years 
after, when Jim was emigrating, I 
believe Lord Chelford gave him a 
handsome present. Lord Chelford 
was advised by the friend whom he 
consulted that he need not make 
those painful particulars public, af- 
fecting only a dead man, and leading 
to no result. 

Lake admitted that Rachel had 
posted the letters in London, believ- 
ing them _ be genuine, for he pre- 
tended that they were Wylder’s. It 
is easy to look grave over poor Ra- 
chel’s slight, and partly unconscious, 
share in the business of the trage dy. 

3ut what girl of energy and strong 
affections would have had the melan- 
choly courage, to surrender her bro- 
ther to public justice under the cir- 
cumstances? Lord Chelford, who 
knew all, says that she “acted nobly.” 

Now, Joseph, being a just man, 
was minded to put her away privily.” 
The daw being what? That she was 
to be publicly stigmatized and pun- 
ished. His justice being what? Simply 
that he would have her to be neither 
—but screened and parted with 
“»rivily.” Let the Pharisees who 
would have summum jus against their 
neighbours, remember that God re- 
gards the tender and compassionate, 
who forbears, on occasions, to put the 
law in motion, as the just man. 

The good Vicar is a great territo- 
rizl magnate now ; but his pleasures 
and all his ways are still simple. He 
never would enter Brandon as_ its 
yiister, and never will, during Dor- 

; Brandon’s lifetimeaAnd although 
with her friend, Rachel Lake, she 
lives abroad, chiefly in Italy and 
Switzerland, Brandon Hall, by the 
command of its proprietor, lies always 
at her disposal. 

I don’t know whether Rachel Lake 
wil ever marry. The tragic shadow 
of her life has not abated Lord Chel- 
jord’s strong : ttachment. Neither 
does the world know or suspect any- 
thing of the matter. Old Tamar died 
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three years since, and lies in the 
pretty little churchyard of Gylingden. 
And Mark’s death is, by this time, a 
nearly forgotten mystery. 

Jos Larkin’s speculations have not 
turned out luckily. The trustees of 
Wylder, a minor, tried, as they were 
advised they must, his title to Five 
Oaks, by ejectment. <A point had 
been overlooked—as sometimes hap- 
pens—and Jos Larkin was found to 
have taken but an estate for the life 
of Mark Wylder, which terminated 
at his decease. The point was car- 
ried on to the House of Lords, but 
the decision “of the Court below” 
was ultimately aftirmed. 

The flexible and angry Jos Larkin 
then sought to recoup himself out of 
the assets of the deceased Captain ; 
but here he failed. In his cleverness 
—lest the inadequate purchase-money 
should upset his bargain—he omitted 
the usual covenant guaranteeing the 
vendor's title to sell the fee-simple, 
and recited, moreover, that, grave 
doubts existing on the point, it was 
agreed that the sum paid should not 
exceed twelve years’ purchase. Jos 
then could only go upon the point 
that it was known to Lake at the 
period of the sale that Mark Wylder 
was dead. Unluckily, however, for 
Jos’s case, one of his clever letters, 
written during thenegociation, turned 
up and was put in evidence, in which 
he pressed Captain Lake with the 
fact that he, the purchaser, was 
actually in possession of information 
to the effect that Mark was dead, and 
that he was, therefore, buying under 
a liability of having his title liti- 
gated, with a doubtful result, the 
moment he should enter into posses- 
sion. This shut up the admirable 
man, who next tried a rather bold 
measure, directed against the Reve- 
rend William be A bill was 
filed by Messrs. Burlington & Smith, 
tocompel him to execute a conveyance 
to their client—on the terms of the 
agreement. The step was evidently 
taken on the calculation that he would 
strike, and offer a handsome com- 
promise ; but Lord Chelford was at- 
his elbow—the suit was resisted. 
Messrs. Burlington & Smith did not 
care to run the awful risk which Mr. 
Larkin, behind the scenes, invited 


th®m to accept for his sake. There 
was first a faltering ; then a bold 


renunciation and exposure of Mr, 
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Jos Larkin by the firm, who, though 
rather lamely, exonerated themselves 
as having been quite taken in by the 
Gylingden attorney. 

Mr. Jos Larkin had a holy reliance 
upon his religious reputation, which 
had always stood him in stead. But 
a worldly judge will sometimes dis- 
appoint the expectations of the Chris- 
tian ; and the language of the court, 
in commenting upon Mr. Jos Larkin, 
was, I am sorry to say, in the highest 
degree offensive—“ flagitious, “ fraud- 
ulent,” and kindred epithets, were 
launched against that tall, bald head, 
with a profusion that darkened the 
air and obliterated the halo that 
usually encircled it. He was dis- 
missed, in a storm, with costs. He 
vanished from court, like an evil 
spirit, into the torture-chamber of 
taxation. 

The whole structure of rapine and 
duplicity had fallen through with a 
dismal crash. Shrewd fellows won- 
dered, as they always do when arash 
game breaks down, at the infatuation 
of the performer. But the cup of his 
tribulation was not yet quite full. 
Jos Larkin’s name was ultimately 
struck from the roll of solicitors and 
attorneys, and there were minute and 
merciless essays in the papers, sur- 
rounding his disgrace with a dreadful 

slare. People say he has not enough 
eft to get on with. He had lodgings 
somewhere near Richmond, as How- 
ard Larkin, Esq., and is still a reli- 
gious character. I am told that he 
shifts his place of residence about 
once in six months, and that he has 
never paid one shilling of rent for 
any, and has sometimes positively 
received money for vacating his abode. 


Wylder’s Hand. 
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Sosubstantially valuable is athorough 
acquaintance with the capabilities of 
the law. 

I saw honest Tom Wealdon about 
a fortnight ago—grown stouter and 
somewhat more phlegmatic by time, 
but still the same in good-nature and 
inquisitiveness. From him I learned 
that Jos Larkin is likely to figure 
once more in the courts about some 
very ugly defalcations in the cash of 
the Penningstal Mining Company, and 
that this time the persecutions of that 
eminent Christian are likely to take 
a different turn, and, as Tom said, 
with a gloomy shrewdness, to end in 
“ten years penal !” 

One summer I was, for a few 
days, in the wondrous city of Venice. 
Everyone knows something of the 
enchantment of the Italian moon, 
the expanse of dark and flashing 
blue, and the phantasmal city rising 
like a beautiful spirit from the waters. 
Gliding near the Lido—where so 
many rings of Doges lie lost beneath 
the waves—I heard the pleasant 
sound of female voices upon the water 
—and then, with a sudden glory, rose 
a sad, wild hymn, like the musical 

rail of the forsaken sea :— 
“The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord.” 


The song ceased. The gondola which 
bore the musicians floated by--a slen- 
der hand over the gunwale trailed its 
fingers in the water. Unseen, I saw. 
Rachel and Dorcas, beautiful in the 
sad moonlight, passed so near we 
could have spoken—passed me like 
spirits—never more, it may be, to 
cross my sight in life. 


THE END. 
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THE COURT OF FREDERIC WILLIAM. 


ll, THIRD EXCURSION IN THE GRAND TOUR. 


WE rejoin our English tourists, who, 
having now seen a good deal of bour- 
geois life, with its mingled stinginess 
and profusion, and its unceasing in- 
dustry, wished to vary their Contin- 
ental experience a little, and selected, 
as their next sojourn, Berlin, the resi- 
deace of Frederic William, son of the 
first King of Prussia, and brother- 
in-law of our second George. 

The besetting ideas of a traveller 
in North Germany, now or centuries 
since, would be that the soil is very 
light and sandy, and that there is no 
scarcity of fir trees. Berlin, the 
capital of Prussia, ruled by Frederic 
William, was at that time considered 
one of the largest and best built cities 
of Germany. The nearer the travel- 
lers approached it, the more plentiful 
appeared the sand; yet they found 
the environs well cultivated, and rich 
in fruit and garden stuff. As far as 
uniformity and size of buildings were 
concerned, the city was much im- 

woved by the successor of Frederic 
William, but many of the public edi- 
fices soon acquired a melancholy ap- 
pearance by the discoloration and par- 
tial falling off of the Roman cement 
casing the brick. The houses in the 
suburbs were mostly constructed of 
wood, painted so as to represent stone. 
In the suburb of Spandau, was the 
Queen’s favourite retreat, Jon Bijou, 
and a veritable bijou of architecture 
and landscape-gardening it was. Mon 
Bijou was constructed by the Coun- 
tess de Wartemberg, wife to the late 
King’s Prime Minister. Sheand her 
husband were exiled before she had 
enjoyed her little paradise long ; and 
she sorrowfully gave it up to the 
King in consideration of a pension 
settled on them. Our travellers had 
heard enough of her dissolute life and 
sorrowful death while, at the com- 
mencement of this tour, they abode 
at the Hague, where her latter years 
were spent.* 

This lady had experienced the plea- 
sures, and trials, and troubles of dif- 
ferent conditions of life. The daugh- 


ter of a bargeman at Emmeric, in the 
duchy of Cleves, and acting, probably, 
as barmaid in her father’s tavern, 
she had secured the heart and hand 
of Bidekau, valet to Frederic I, on 
occasion of a royal visit tothe neigh- 
bouring court. On coming to Berlin, 
with her husband, she contrived to 
win the affection of Baron Kolbe, suc- 
cessor and, in some degree, supplan- 
ter of Dankelman, of whom we shall 
presently speak. She returned his 
affection so warmly that the poor 
valet departed with a sad sort of re- 
signation, when grim death, shortly 
after, sent for him. As soon as it 
could be done, marriage was solemn- 
ized between Kolbe and the fascinat- 
ing widow, the King himself honour- 
ing the nuptials with his presence. 
Whether she intended to make a 
conquest of Frederic himself or not, 
he certainly paid her much attention, 
created her husband, in time, Count 
of Wartemberg, and made way for 
the Countess among the ladies of the 
Court. Here she indulged in the 
wildest expenses, and managed, at 
last, to cause herself and husband to 
be banished. Frederic having got rid 
of the Count and Countess, handed 
over the Bijou to his daughter-in-law, 
the present Queen of Prussia (sister 
to our second George), and there she 
occasionally sulked, during the thou- 
sand and one storms that failed to 
clear the domestic atmosphere in 
which she lived with her children 
and her lord, the king of grenadiers. 

During this our pleasant tour, we 
have not inflicted, nor do we mean 
to inflict, minute descriptions of build- 
ings, but we cannot omit mention of 
a few. In the Fish-market stood 
the Hotel Dorfifling, occupied by the 
Count Fink. The founder of this 
family was a journeyman tailor, who, 
coming from Tangermunde to Berlin, 
had not so much money as would pay 
his fare in the ferry-boat across the 
Elbe. Charon and his helper declin- 
ing to give him passage without the 
traditional oboli, he flung his knap- 








* See our first paper. 
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sack into the river, returned to Tan- 
germunde, and enlisted. The grand- 
father of the King, Frederic W illiam 
the Elector, had his attention called 
to the young tailor by many deeds of 
daring and military genius, and ad- 
vanced him to a high position in the 
army. He kept apart from all cabals, 
and distinguished himself by his pro- 
bity and modest demeanour. Hear- 
ing that some one had said of him, 
that even if he were field-marshal, 
his air would betray the tailor, “True,” 
said he, “I once knew the use of a 
scissors, and cut cloth in my time, but 
L have also learned to handle another 
bit of steel” (tapping his sword-hilt), 
“and will take the liberty of cutting 
the ears off the first man that ventures 
to slander me.” 

It has been mentioned that Kolbe 
supplanted Dankelman in his high 
situation, yet, to all appearance, no 
one could have a securer seat than 
that statesman who was Frederic’s 
chief agent in his successful efforts to 
change his Electorate into a King- 
dom. He was prompted to aspire to 
this dignity by resentment against 
the Stadtholder of Holland when he 
became William IIT. of England ; for, 
in a conference at the Hague, this 
sovereign would not allow him the 
honour of an arm-chair in his pres- 
ence. Having attained the dignity of 
being called King, instead of Duke of 
Prussia, he showered favours on Dan- 
kelman, who amused his leisure by 
building the hotel now used for the 
reception of ambassadors. 

Among the weird stories attached 
to these old German courts, one was 








told of this minister and his master. 
The Kin vg, while on a visit to his fa- 
vourite officer, praised a certain pic- 
ture in the apartment enthusiasti- 
cally. “It will soon be in your Ma- 


jesty’s possession,” said he. “TI shall 
incur your displeasure, be imprisoned 
for te . ye wtp and then reealled.” The 
King took a New Testament off the 
table, and was going to swear that he 
would never treat him so, but Dan- 
kelman stayed his hand. The story 


goes that he was imprisoned for a 


longer period than ten years, and that 
when he was released by Frederic 
William, and his old office tendered 
to him, he would not accept of it. 
This minister bore a high character 
for patriotism and encouragement of 
learning. 
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The reader shall be spared the 
sple ndid ceremonies that attended 
the coronation of this first King of 
Prussia, as we only intend to men- 
tion a trivial anecdote connected 
with it. The learned Queen, the 
patroness and correspondent of Leib- 
nitz, was rather addicted to snuff- 
taking, and felt herself much in- 
commoded by the length of the pa- 
geant. She sat opposite the King, 
and hoping that he might not turn 
his eyes towards her for a few se- 
conds, she rashly took box in hand, 
opened it, introduced finger and 
thumb, and was on the point of re- 
lieving the yearning of her nose, when 
she caught the now royal eye inspect- 
ing her manceuvres with much dis- 
pleasure. He resented the indecorum 
so much, that he sent one of his gen- 
tlemen with instructions to ask her 
Majesty whether she remembered the 
place where she was, and the rank 
she held there? Frederic’s second 
wife was a strict Lutheran. After 
her accession to the throne she 
effected such an alteration, that the 
palace resembled a religious house, 
where a perpetual retreat was being 
held. The King was a Calvinist, and 
devout in his way, but this he con- 
: dered too much of a good thing, and 
hy a little vigorous use of his author- 
ity, he thinned her ghostly counsellors 
till only Boost, her confessor, was 
left. Even he was exhorted not to 
be extra-solicitous for the salvation 
of his royal mistress. The ensuing 
specimen of comfort in royal house- 
keeping is furnished by Baron Poll- 
nitz, already mentioned. He held 
office about court, and whatever his 
faults, indifference to religion could 
not he reckoned among them. He 
changed his religious profession three 
times in the course of his life. 

“T remember that one day as she was 
talking about religion to the King, she 
told him that she was very much grieved 
to find him a Calvinist, and, by that means, 
out of the road of salvation. The K ng, 
who stemed in an amaze at the compliment, 
said to her, ‘What! do you think then 
that I shall be damned? And what will 
you say when you speak of me after death? 
for you could not say der SEELIGE Konig’ 
(the blessed or saved King). The Queen 
was a little puzzled how to reply, but after 
a few moments’ reflection she said, ‘I will 
say der liebe verstorbene Konig’ (the dear 
defunct King). Thisanswer made the King 
very uneasy.” 
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But all these were things of yester- 
day, when our Englishmen were on 
their travels. Frederic I. was in his 
tomb; and his ministers, whom we 
have mentioned, and the Countess of 
Wartemberg, after her sinful life— 
each lay in the narrow bed. Frederic 
William, husband of Sophia Doro- 
thea of Hanover, and father of Fre- 
deric the Great, ruled Prussia, drilled 
his giant guards, doated on his wife, 
gave her foul language at times, 
preached to his family, and occasion- 
ally swore at and beat them, kept 
them on very meagre diet, lived on 
the worst terms with his son and 
daughter, and was occasionally led 
aside by temptation. It was the dar- 
ling wish of himself and his Queen to 


wed his daughter, Frederica Sophia 
Wilhelinina, to her first-cousin, the 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Prince 


ther of our third 
The Queen persevered in 
this wish, but the King, owing to the 
influence of favourites, and the un- 
certain and tedious proceedings at 
the Court of England, took a dislike 
to the notion at last, and there was 
nothing within the royal louses at 
Berlin or Potsdam which might, 
even using poetic licence, have been 
called domestie comfort. 

Here are points in the character of 
the King, as sketched by his daughter, 
who, after treaties of marriage entered 
upon with the English Prince, Charles 
XU. of Sweden, and Augustus, King 
of Poland, became the wife of the 
Margrave of Bareith :—“ Genius ele- 
vated, much judgment and applica- 
tion, marked military talents, temper 
lively and hot, strict justice, little 
clemency, parsimony in personal and 
domestic matters, great liberality to 
favourites, devotion inclining to biget- 
ry, hatred of pomp and luxury, sus- 
picion, jealousy, and dissimulation.” 
She forgot to arrange these qualities 
in a tabular form, with the per cent.- 
value attached to each. She added 
this characteristic trait:—“He was 
passionately fond of his royal spouse, 
yet he could not help using her ill, 
and allowing her no share whatever 
in public affairs. He apologized for 
his conduct by saying that it was ne- 
cessary to keep women under proper 
subjection, else they would rule their 
husbands.” 

It was not a difficult thing for the 
English youth and sag- to gain ad- 





of Wales, and bik 
George. 
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mission to the audiences given by the 
Queen, always on the look-out for 
news from England. Sir-—— Hotham, 
resident ambassador, was a much 
greater favourite with the Queen than 
the King, as Frederick William was 
more intent on bestowing his daugh- 
ter’shand onthe Margrave of Schwedt 
or one of the royal suitors already 
mentioned, than on the English prince. 
Such was his dislike to the English 
connexion, that on one occasion when 
the Ambassador presented him with 
some proofs of the treachery of his 
favourites, Grumkau and Seckendorff, 
he threw them in his face, and even 
half executed a kick intended for the 
inviolable person of England’s repre- 
sentative. However, reflection sus- 
pended the royal boot in air, and he 
abruptly retired. It was well he did 
so, as the sturdy Briton would other- 
wise have knocked him down. Heat 
once withdrew from the palace, and 
only for the pressing instances of the 
other ambassadors, entreated for their 
good offices by the repentant monarch, 
he would have left the country. 

The character and personal appear- 
ance of the Queen, as given by her 
daughter, may be here appropriately 
introduced :— 


“The Queen never was handsome. Her 
features are strongly marked, and none of 
them tine. Her complexion is pale, her 
hair a dark brown, her shape has been one 
of the handsomest in the world. Her noble 
and majestic gait inspires all who behold 
her with respect. A perfect acquaintance 
with the world, and a brilliant understand- 
ing, seem to promise more solidity than she 
is possessed of. Her heart is benevolent, 
generous, and kind; she cherishes the arts 
and sciences, without hav ng ever devoted 
much time to the study of them. No one 
is without faults; the Queen has hers. All 
the pride and haughtiness of the House of 
Hanoverare concentrated in her person. Her 
ambition is unbounded; she is excessively 
jealous, of a suspicious and vindictive tem- 
per, and never forgives those by whom she 
fancies she has been offended.” 


This, as well as the character of her 
husband, would be improved by a 
graduated scale. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
suspicion should have entered deeply 
into the King’s naturally suspicious 
nature after the imposture practised 
on him by John Michael von Klee- 
ment, a Hungarian, said by some to 
have been an illegitimate son of the 
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King of Denmark, and by others, of 
the notorious Philip, Duke of Orleans. 
Taking service under Prince Racoczi, 
of Transylvania, he assisted at that 
dignitary’s combats with the Emperor 
of Austria till 1711. It is supposed 
that he visited Berlin several times, 
for the purpose of enlisting the sym- 
pathies of the Prussian Court in fa- 
vour of the restless Hungarian chief ; 
but it is certain that he attended the 
Congress of Utrecht, in 1713, as a 
person in his confidence. 

In 1715, he carried off important 
papers, presented himself at Vienna, 
did his former chief all the mischief 
he could, embraced the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion in appearance, was 
well rewarded for his treachery, and 
yrovided with an office, under Prince 
tite It is not clear whether he 
afterwards resigned his charge, or was 
dismissed ; but in 1718, a year after 
his departure from Vienna, we find 
him in Dresden, under the name of 
Kleeberg, and in the confidence of 
Count Flemming, Prime Minister. A 
marriage between the Electoral Crown 
Prince and an Austrian Archduchess 
being in contemplation at the time, 
Flemming was delighted to find one 
who could give him so much parti- 
cular information about Viennese 
affairs. Kleement, improving the po- 
sition, engaged to get information still 
more valuable from a resident at the 
Court. Money rained into his hands 
for this correspondence, all of which 
was supplied by his own pen. 

He kept Flemming blindfold a 
long time, and at last was appointed 
on an embassy to Vienna. This not 
suiting his own ideas of what was 
advantageous, he pretended to have 
received instructions from Prince 
Eugene to proceed to Holland. On 
his route he would, of course, have 
great pleasure in forwarding his pa- 
tron’s views at Berlin. 

Things were a little uncomfortable 
at the time between the two powers. 
Dresden was ready to confer the 
bishopric of Naumburg on a Roman 
Catholic dignitary, and Berlin most 
eager to prevent that step. Then the 
rumour was abroad that Prussia, 
Sweden, and Russia, had made a 
secret treaty to do something not 
agreeable to Saxony, and Kleement 
would get a sight of this parchment, 
had he to peep through a stone wall. 
It is probable that in these parting 
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interviews Flemming spoke in harsh 
terms of the three suspected powers, 
and even hinted at the facility of 
waylaying Frederic William, carrying 
him off by force, and feasting him in 
Dresden for a time. 

In Berlin, Kleement secured a cer- 
tain George Henry Lehmann, Weimar- 
resident at this city, and in his hand- 
writing communicated all desirable 
news to Flemming. This Minister 
soon after proceeding to Vienna, 
effected an alliance between Austria, 
Hanover, and Saxony, and had au 
opportunity of finding out how he 
had been deceived by Kleement. He 
said nothing in public on the subject, 
merely mentioning to Prince Eugene 
that it would not be pleasant to 
acknowledge how cleverly he had 
been deceived. 

Meanwhile Kleement had obtained 
an interview with Frederic William, 
and revealed a plot concocted, as he 
said, by the Cabinets of Saxony and 
Austria, by virtue of which his sacred 
person was to be seized on, and con- 
veyed to Dresden, and his son (the 
future hero of the seven years war), 
converted to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and invested with the royal 
robe. In support of his assertion he 
produced letters (admirably prepared 
by himselt), from Count Flemming 
and Prince Eugene, from which it was 
easy to be gathered that Frederic 
William was surrounded by a trea- 
cherous circle of courtiers, ready to 
connive at his being seized by twelve 
horsemen, and carried away. “ He 
(Kleement) was solely induced to re- 
veal this State villany by abstract 
love of fairness, and a desire to find 
protection at a Court where he could 
comfortably renounce Popery, and 
lead an evangelical life.” 

The immediate result of this con- 
ference was that the King’s naturally 
bad and suspicious temper was sorely 
aggravated, and his really innocent 
and faithful adherents treated with 
coolness and distrust. He slept with 
loaded pistols under his head, and at 
Potsdam would not venture to enjoy 
the solace of a pipe in the company of 
any but fat-headed citizens, Consi- 
derable sums passed through his not 
very liberal hands into those of his 
guardian informer, who in some short 
time proceeded to Amsterdam, on a 
fictitious order from Prince Eugene. 

In his absence Prince Leopold of 
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Anhalt, being resolved to arrive at 
the King’s motives for treating his 
faithful friends in such a cold and 
distrustful manner, followed him into 
his private apartments. Frederic, 
somewhat alarmed, drew his sword ; 
but the honest prince threw away his 
own, and casting himself on his knees, 
implored his sovereign to tell him the 
cause of his estrangement from his de- 
voted friends. The King was some- 
what affected, and made a clean breast 
of it. Anhalt expressed his firm con- 
viction of the innocence of Dresden 
and Vienna, and the result was a 
summons to Kleement to return to 
Berlin. He did return, and persisted 
in denouncing different influential 
people about the Court, and among 
the rest, General Grumkau, Privy 
Councillor von Krause, Prince Leo- 
pold,and President Dankelman. His 
deportment was so noble, and his 
mood so calm, that he imposed again 
on the king, who suffered him to set 
out for the Hague, to secure the letters 
of Prince Eugene, and produce them 
in proof of his truth. 

He had by this time reaped a rich 
harvest by his treachery, and might 
readily have kept clear of the Prus- 
sian dominions again. He probably 
calculated on the great influence he 
had acquired over the royal mind 
through his own high personal quali- 
fications and the king’s constitutional 
defects, and did not hesitate to re- 
turn. However, circumstances were 
too clearly against him. The Courts 
of Vienna and Dresden easily esta- 
blished their innocence, and the un- 
happy plotter, being threatened with 
the rack, made a full confession. 

He seems to have felt sincere com- 
punction for his own misdeeds, and 
the punishment to which Lehmann, 
his Berlin associate, was brought 
through his means. His sentence 
doomed him to be drawn on a knack- 
er’s cart to the place of execution, to 
be twice pinched in the arm with red- 
hot pincers, and then to be executed 
by a rope. The Courts of Dresden 
and Vienna concurred in the justice 
of the doom. 

The King was enraged and disap- 
pointed at the duplicity of the man, 
and vexed at the loss of the services 
which abilities so high might have 
rendered him. The whole thing had 
a bad effect on his mind; it strength- 
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ened his mistrust of his son, and led 
to much domestic misery. 

Frederick William ought to have 
been more on his guard against for- 
eign adventurers. He had seen his 
father, Frederic I., victimized to some 
extent by Count Ruggiero, an alche- 
mist who made his first appearance 
in Berlin in 1705, after giving the 
rand folk of Madrid, of Brussels, of 
Tunich, and of Vienna a disagreeable 
taste of his quality. He professed 
the art of preparing a red tincture, 
which, dropped into quicksilver or 
any of the inferior metals while in a 
fluid state, would convert them into 
gold, also a white tincture which by 
the same easy process produced silver. 
It has been feft on record by several 
persons who witnessed his experi- 
ments, that he really converted small 
quantities of quicksilver into the two 
precious metals by means of his tine- 
tures of two colours. Twice or thrice, 
however, just before he was to repeat 
the experiment on a large scale, he 
was reported missing. Still he man- 
aged to extract from Frederic’s trea- 
sury 16,000 thalers, though the Crown 
Prince looked on him from the be- 
ginning with a suspicion which never 
troubled him in his future dealings 
with Kleement. To account for his 
ability to produce gold and silver in 
small quantities, and his want of suc- 
cess on a large scale, some have 
adopted the theory of the superior 
alchemists of the middle ages hav- 
ing mastered the secret, and distri- 
buted the tincture pretty extensively 
among their pupils and more ignorant 
fellow sages, while jealously guard- 
ing the secret of manufacturing it. 
In this view of the matter Ruggiero, 
or more properly, Manuel Caétano, 
might have procured a trifling quan- 
tity of the tinctures, which though 
available for experimenting ina small 
way, would be insufficient to render 
a change in a hundred or two hun- 
dred pounds’ weight of inferior metal. 

After the third or fourth flight he 
was delivered up to the Prussian king 
by the people of Frankfort on the 
Maine. Though an alien by birth, he 
had rendered himself obnoxious to 
unishment by having accepted some 
ooo title at the king’s hands. 
On being secured, he got one more 
chance for his life—he was invited to 
perform another experiment ; fail- 
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ing, he was condemned to be hung 
on a gallows, whose beam was coated 
by Dutch metal. A medal of an alle- 
gorical nature was struck on the 
occasion, and its reverse bore this 
treacherous attempt on a dead lan- 
guage. 


“Kys Muntus Fuup Fup Tezysy, 
Ayvvk Dre ALLGEMISDARUM 
Bioena SunpD Omnia, 
OECHRE TOEZYPHY 

A Dur.’’* 


The Prince of Anhalt who used his 
influence to such good purpose as is 
above stated, was a very influential 
person. He had had considerable ex- 
perience in the wars of the day, and 

as as brave as Charles XII. him- 
self. He was a strict disciplinarian 
but very kind to good soldiers, and af- 
fable with the common people, though 
sufficiently haughty among his equals. 
He was vigilant and indefatigable, 
and as patient of heat, cold, and want, 
as the iron man of Sweden himself. 
His youth had been sufficiently stormy 
and unedifying. His mother, by birth 
Princess of Orange, wishing to cure 
him of a youthful passion for Made- 
moiselle de Fohsen, sent him to Italy 
under the direction of M. de Chalisac, 
a native of Guienne. His vivacious- 
ness and intemperance caused much 
trouble to the poor tutor. While 
they abode in Venice, he returned 
home one morning in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, having spent the 

vious a in debauchery. On 

ing sharply reproved by his tutor, 
he snatched up a loaded pistol which 
lay on the table, and presenting it at 
his mentor’s head, he cried out, “I 
must kill you, you dog.” M. de 
Chalisac, looking sternly on his mad 
pupil, coolly answered, “You will 
make a fine figure in history after 
your exploit. A prince of a family 
that has given emperors to Germany, 
will be recorded as the murderer of 
his tutor.” The Prince seemed to 
recover his judgment and good feel- 
ings at once. 

e was as constant in love as he 
was determined in war. He returned 
home, married Mile. Fohsen, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Emperor to 
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acknowledge her a princess of the 
empire. He afterwards distinguished 
himself in Italy during the war of the 
succession. The Princess gives him 
credit for having a cultivated mind, 
and being one of the best ministers 
and generals of his age, but then he 
was ferocious, unprincipled, ambitious, 
vindictive, and untruthful 

The Baron d’Ilgen, sprung from an 
obscure Westphalian family, and First 
Minister of State, was nearly the op- 
posite of the General. He was sober, 
indulged in no excesses whatever ; 
was pliant, crafty, and revengeful ; 
raised himself by his abilities, had no 
confidant, wrote all his despatches 
with his own hand, and gave his 
secretaries no trouble but that of 
copying them. 

M. de Grumkau, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the King’s forces, seems to have 
been a popular man about the court 
for his good-nature, affability, and 
generosity. He was fond of enter- 
taining his friends, but did not in- 
dulge his convivial disposition to the 
neglect of business. He had great 

ersonal influence with the King. 

he Princess Royal, whose prejudices 
against him were strong, grants that 
he was an able minister, polite, agree- 
able, witty, and satirical, but she 
adds that he was selfish, licentious, 
and treacherous. 

The Baron de Kniphausen, Com- 
mander of the Order of St. John, was 
unlike these gentlemen mentioned, 
for he was very negligent in business, 
though possessed of a good capacity. 
He had the luck to serve in many 
embassies, to the great derangement 
of his affairs. He thus alluded to 
his marriage with the daughter of 
M. d’Ilgen, in a conversation held 
with the Baron de Pollnitz. 


“T know that her rank is not equal to 
mine, and that I may be reproached for 
having married her; but I can return the 
same answer which they report of the Count 
de Lude, Governor to Gaston of France, 
Louis XIII.’s brother, who, when he was 
ruined like me, married a tradesman’s 
daughter. ‘Could I do better,’ said he, 
‘when I was persecuted day and night by 
my creditors, than to take refuge in a shop, 
rather then be carried to an alms-house ?’ ” 


* The sense is “Sic mundus vult decipi et quia alchemistarum plena sunt omnia, ergo 
decipitur.”—Thus the world wills to be deceived, and as all (places) are full of alchemists, 
it is deceived accordingly. 
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This seems a fitting place to note 
the daily routine of the court; but 
first we will introduce the order 
adopted by the then King’s father, 
who, after troubles innumerable, pro- 
cured the Emperor’s consent, together 
with that of the lesser authorities of 
Deutschland, and of the King of 
Poland, to change his title of Elector- 
Duke to that of King; and pro- 
bably he would never have thought 
of it, if our William had offered him 
an arm-chair in their conference at 
the Hague. King Frederic I. rose 
between five and six o’clock, and as 
soon as the page of the back-stairs 
became aware of the fact, he notified 
it to the valets of the chamber and 
of the wardrobe. These entering, 
drew the bed-curtains and opened 
the window-shutters. Different offi- 
cers, among whom was the Court Phy- 
sician, then paid their respects, and 
coffee was offered to his Majesty on a 
silver table. Every person of dis- 
tinction was expected to drink two 
cups, or receive a royal reprimand. 
After coffee, conversation was kept 
up for half an hour, when the King, 
in the words of our authority, veiled 
his bonnet, and all except the valets 
retired. When the royal personage 
was duly clad, he retired into his 
closet and spent an hour in prayer(‘). 
By this time his bed was made, and 
the room aired, and he and his Prime 
Minister spent an hour or so in exa- 
mining despatchesand getting through 
necessary business. This was followed 
by attendance at a council in which 
he was assisted by his brother the 
Margrave, the Prince Royal, and the 
ministers. When the dinner hour ap- 
proached, kettle-drummers, stationed 
in opposite balconies of the inner 
court, warned the kitchen authori- 
ties to be on the alert, and after some 

romenading through guard-rooms, 
into the Queen’s apartments and back, 
and some additional drumming, the 
royal party entered the dining-hall, 
where they found two life-guards 
posted behind the royal arm-chairs, 
and three Swiss guards on each side 
of the table, outside the backed chairs 
of course, to which the margraves 
and the rest of the royal family were 
entitled. 

On entering, the King gave his hat 
and cane, and the Queen her fan and 
gloves to the chamberlains. Then 
silver-gilt basons and towels were 
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presented to all the family, but none 
except the King and Queen made use 
ofthem. The carver, before he served 
their Majesties, took care to taste the 
viands ; and the wines, before the 
passed the privileged lips, paid toll 
to the gentleman of the sideboard. 

Though the cold country of Prussia 
ought not to avail itself of the privi- 
lege of the Southern siesta, his Ma- 
jesty spent some time in his bed- 
chamber after dinner. He then en- 
joyed out-door relaxation till six 
o’clock, when he paid a visit to 
the Queen, and afterwards another to 
his smoking-room, where courtiers in 
favour had the privilege of shar- 
ing his enjoyment of the Virginian 
plant. Games of chess varied the 
evening’s relaxation, and when the 
King began to talk to his chamberlain 
about the suits he intended to wear 
next day, the guests took the hint 
and retired. 

Frederick William introduced some 
variety into this occupation of a day. 
At ten o’clock in the morning he was 
on the parade-ground inspecting the 
involutions and evolutions of his 
giant-guards, and afterwards he at- 
tended the council. Before dinner 
he held a general court, and spoke to 
every person for a short time. After 
dinner, which lasted about an hour 
and a-half, he retired to his room, 
and remained there till six o’clock. 
The rest of the evening was occupied 
with necessary conferences with the 
officers of his household, conversation 
with the Queen and the ladies of the 
court, and unbending in his tabagie 
with those on whom he delighted to 
confer smoking honours. Absolute 
as was his power, his meanest subject 
had the privilege of writing to him 
on the subject of his grievances. He 
either read or had read to him every 
one of the numerous letters so receiv- 
ed, and paid attention to their com- 
plaints. 

Of all the occupations of the day, 
the review of his grenadier guards 
was the dearest to the monarch. 
Scarce a sovereign in Europe, who 
wished to do him a pleasure, but sent 
him one or two of these tall machines. 
Some of them received fifteen hun- 
dred crowns as bounty, and enjoyed 
two florins per day, Houses in the 
regularly-built Potsdam owned grena- 
diers for their masters, not a few were 
engaged in business, and Frederick 

14 
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William, who grudged good and suffi- 
cient food to the royal children, would 
not have hesitated at any expense 
occasioned by his huge soldier-dolls. 

When the King happened to be at 
Potsdam (which, indeed, was the rule 
not the exception), and the Queen at 
Berlin, she held a drawing-room in 
the evenings. 

The Princess Royal, Frederica So- 
phia Wilhelmina, at whose christen- 
ing were present, as already mention- 
ed, the Kings of Denmark, of Poland, 
and of Prussia, was born in 1709, and 
received but an indifferent welcome, 
as her parents were on the look-out 
for an heir to the throne. A Swedish 
officer who had been taken prisoner 
at the siege of Stralsund, and who 
pretended to some skill in astrology 
and chiromancy, was directed by the 
Queen to examine the hand of the 
young Princess. He did so, and then 
uttered this prediction :—‘ The life 
of this princess will be a tissue of 
fatalities. She shall be asked in 
marriage by four crowned heads—the 
monarchs of Sweden, of England, of 
Russia, and of Poland ; yet she shall 
not be married to any of these sove- 
reigns.” 

his fated princess was not favour- 
ed by the stars, in respect to being 
blessed with good people about her. 
Her first governess was the daughter 
of a converted monk, who, before her 
appointment to her high office, had 
maintained herself by correcting news- 
per proofs. She was a protegée of 
me. Kielmansegge, one of our first 
George’s Dalilahs, and was afterwards 
credited by her people with the quali- 
ties of pliancy, selfishness, haughti- 
ness, violence, and depravity. 

The King himself was a model of 
good conduct and fidelity to his con- 
sort, if compared with his royal con- 
temporaries or even the nobles of his 
own household. The scandalous 
chronicles of the times found subjects 
in some influential ladies of the court 
at Berlin. Grumkau and Anhalt 
were anxious that the Princess Royal 
should marry the Margrave of 
Schwedt, Anhalt’s nephew, and first 
cousin of the King. Her inclinations 
were evidently not consulted. She 
had an intense antipathy to him, and 
has left on record that e was brutal 
and cruel, his manners rude, his pro- 
pensities mean, and his cowardice 
very natural and intense. 
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The Queen, as already observed, was 
entirely bent on having the Prince of 
Wales for son-in-law. The King, dis- 
gusted by the tediousness of the En- 
glish court, and influenced by the 
suggestions of Anhalt and Grumkau, 
and consequent jealousy of his wife, 
and also by his own wish for an 
alliance with Stanislaus Augustus, 
King of Saxony and Poland, was kept 
in a state of worry, and did not spare 
his family. The ion would gamble 
a little, and be obliged to borrow 
£5,000 on occasions ; and Mme. Wag- 
nitz, her confidential lady, would re- 
fuse nothing to those influential gen- 
tlemen who entrusted her with court 
secrets. These she carefully revealed 
to the French ambassador, and carried 
on her guilty intrigues, till a creature 
of Grumkau, personating a ghost, 
frightened the whole palace, sentries 
and all, and had an opportunity of 
discovering the errant ho where she 
had no business of a moral nature. 
It was even said that Anhalt and 
Grumkau had laid a plot for the as- 
sassination of the King and his son 
while attending a play, and the pro- 
claiming of the Margrave of Schwedt 
as monarch in case of success. Ma- 
dame de Blaspil, who had succeeded 
Madame de Wagnitz about the per- 
son of the Queen, was informed by a 
friend of the plot, and denounced the 
parties, but was not able to prove 
their guilt to the satisfaction of the 
King. Her banishment from court 
was the consequence. However, sus- 

icions rankled in the breast of the 

ing. Grumkau had discovered an 
amorous correspondence between the 
lady and the Saxon Minister, Man- 
teufel, which he managed to invest 
with a political character in the eyes 
of Frederick William, so that, with 
all these disturbances and intrigues 
at work, and the settled dislike shown 
to Prince Frederick by his father, and 
the bitter recollection of Kleement’s 
intrigue, there was little tranquillity 
or cordiality, either of a domestic or 
political character, to be found be- 
tween Berlin and Potsdam. 

Some polite usages at the Court, as 
recorded by the Princess Royal, after- 
wards Margravine of Bareith, would 
seem more appropriate to the latitude 
of Timbuctoo or the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Miss Letti, her governess, 
would insist on her revealing all that 
passed in private between herself and 
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the Queen, and when she at last (by 
her mother’s directions) became rest- 
ive, she struck her on the arm and 
threw her down some steps. On the 
next occasion she applied a candle- 
stick with such good will to the head 
and face of the poor Princess, that 
she was obliged to stay up the greater 
part of the night applying vinegar 
and brown paper to the bruises her- 
self had made, for fear of detection. 
Miss Letti’s fists were always most 
ready to come in violent contact with 
back, ribs, and arms of her pupil, and 
on these occasions she ac companied 
the process with oaths more becom- 
ing the mouth of one of the giant- 
guards. A wooden gallery, connect- 
ing two wings of the palace, and 
passing close to the little lady’s apart- 
ment, was left in such a filthy state 
that pupil and governess were cease- 
lessly incommoded by the smell. 
Eversman, keeper of the palace, 
should have remedied this, but on 
Miss Letti’s reminding him of his ne- 
glect, and his giving a very disrespect- 
ful answer, they were proceeding, then 
and there, each to maintain their re- 
spective causes with closed fists, when 
luckily a person of authority coming 
by, separated the angry pair. If to 
such amenities we add the short com- 
mons on which the King kept his 
household, children included, and the 
brutal character of his personal treat- 
ment of them at times, there results 
a most disgusting picture, incredible, 
indeed, only for the written testimony 
of one of the sufferers. Why the 
Princess did not inform her mother 
of the indignities inflicted on her by 
her governess,—why she was nearly 
always a non-favourite both with 
father and mother, while their views 
with regard to her were so conflict- 
ing, and she so docile and affectionate 
—all these are sad puzzles, and bring 
some discredit on her testimony. 
However, we have not done with 
Miss Letti. She, as may be recol- 
lected, had been recommended by 
Mme. Kielmansegge (Lady Arling- 
ton), and the Queen being so anxious 
to have her daughter married to the 
English Prince, was not willing to 
quarrel with the protéyée of the influ- 
ential and immoral favourite at St. 
James’s. Hence her pranks were 
connived at in some degree, but all 
this does not explain why the Princess 
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should, on her own showing, have so 
long concealed the brutal treatment 
she received at the hands of Miss 
Letti. She did not stand in awe of 
Mme. Kielmansegge, nor sympathize 
so earnestly with her own mother in 
her wishes, yet she suffered these 
indignities already told, and those 
about to be told, without a murmur 
of complaint; nay, she always spoke 
in terms of praise of her cruel and 
licentious governess to the Queen. 
She must have carried Christian for- 
giveness to a wonderful point, for 
this is what occurred to her on her 
own showing. 

The sparring match between the 
governess and the officer relative to 
the filthy gallery, coming to the ears 
of the King, he sent for his daughter 
and examined her in the catechism. 
She answered pretty well till the Ten 
Commandments turned up. In these 
the poor pupil began to flounder, and 
her religious father getting into a 
passion, was near inflicting personal 
chastisement on the forgetful pupil. 
She was at once removed from under 
the negligent Letti, and kept hard at 
lessons twelve hours in the day—the 
intervals of dinner and supper were 
employed by the Queen in adminis- 
tering reprimands—and when she was 
allowed to return to her room and the 
society of her quondam governess, she 
was recived with abuse and sound 
cuffs. All visits from persons of either 
sex to Miss Letti had been forbidden, 
so she took revenge for her wrongs 
on the tired limbs of the poor Prin- 
cess. As time went on, and no chance 
appeared of the renewal of the dear 
old visits, her temper was so far from 
being improved that she tried a wash 
on the face of poor Wilhelmina, which 
covered her face with pimples and 
rendered her eyes blood-shot. The 
total destruction of her beauty was 
pee by the nurse flinging the 
rottle out at the window after its 
virtues had been twice tried. The 
furious governess finding existence 
at the court unendurable, and the 
lotion not having succeeded to her 
satisfaction, she experimented with 
her knuckles on her victim’s nose, 
and drew blood in abundance. We 
cannot finish the adventures of this 
virago at the Court of Berlin better 
than in the words of the martyr-Prin- 
cess. If the reader finds any incon- 
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sistency in the conduct of the royal 
pupil and the facts she relates we 
are blameless. 


“T felt very much for the misfortune of 
Miss Letti. She was dismissed in a very 
harsh manner. The King sent her word 
by the Queen*that ‘if he had followed his 
inclination he would have sent her to Span- 
dau; that she was not to appear before him; 
and that he granted her eight days to quit 
the court and the country.” I did all I 
could to comfort her, and show her my 
friendly regard. 

“T was not possessed of much at that 
time, still I gave her in precious stones, 
jewels, and plate, what might amount to 
the value of five thousand dollars, besides 
what she received from the Queen, and yet 
she had the wickedness to rob me of every 
thing. The day after her departure I had 
not a gown to put on. She had carried off 
all my robes, and the Queen was obliged 
to equip me anew from head to foot.” 


This riddance occurred about the 
year 1721, when the Princess was 
twelve years old. Poor young lady! 
She was slender enough in make, but 
her mother caused her to be laced so 
tight that her respiration was im- 
peded, and she became black in the 
face. Then Madamoiselle Pelnitz 
would be sent by Lady Arlington to 
report on the personal qualifications 
of the prospective Queen of England. 
The toast of fast men of all times is 
known to be “ Women, war, and wine!” 
If this lady ever uttered one in sin- 
cerity it would have been“ Wine, men, 
and cards.” With the frankest im- 
— she cried out on seeing the 
ittle lady, “Heavens, how awkward 
the Princess looks! What a shape— 
what an appearance for a young per- 
son, and how clumsily dressed!” She 
next proceeded to ask her questions 
which would be suitably addressed 
to a child of four years old. On the 
examinée appearing a little affronted 
at being so treated, she required her 
to repeat, by rote and in order, one 
hundred and fifty fanciful names, 
after reading them over to her twice. 
Any reader so disposed may believe 
that she succeeded in this task. We 
have her own authority for the fact. 
The Mrs. Candours of Hanover freely 
asserted that the Prussian Princess 
was deformed, excessively plain, wick- 
ed and haughty—a little monster in 
fine; and to ascertain “if this were 
so,” ladies would give a call and 
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judge for themselves,—as to the per- 
sonal deformity at least. Then poor 
Wilhelmina would be obliged to pre- 
sent herself without those lendings 
that hedge princesses and even peas- 
antesses, to convince them that there 
was no disease of spine or thorax. 
These proceedings were not calculated 
to sweeten the temper of mother or 
daughter. 

George I. was always well inclined 
to the match between his grandson 
of England and his granddaughter of 
Pryssia. The Queen was most at- 
tentive to his wishes, and interested 
him so much that he gave her hus- 
band leave to enlist any gigantic 
Hanoverian he could hear of (always 
with the huge fellow’s consent, be it 
understood). But the Countess of 
Darlington (the elephant) was opposed 
to the marriage, and other circum- 
stances threw obstacles in the way, 
and Frederic William became vexed; 
and when his crimps carried away, 
against their will, Hanoverian fellows 
six feet three in their stockings, and 
the poor victims uttered loud protests, 
he turned a deaf ear to their cries. 
His father-in-law remonstrated with 
him without effect ; and just at the 
moment, the Austrian Emperor wish- 
ing to detach him from a trade alli- 
ance into which Russia, England, 
France, Holland, and Denmark had 
entered, sent him a body of the tallest 
heydues he could lay hands on, and 
invited kim to explore his empire and 
enlist every tall fellow he could find. 

Seckendorff, the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiary, willing to prevent the union 
with England at any cost, beset the 
King with all sorts of snares, even 
leading him to excesses in drink, till 
the poor man became subject to hy- 
pochondria. Mr. Frank, the eminent 
preacher of the University of Halle, 
finding his Majesty in this condition, 
improved the occasion so well that 
the court became as serious as a 
cloister, and scruples were instilled 
into the Monarch’s mind as to the 
innocency of hunting, music, and 
other relaxations equally harmless. 
He (the King) preached a-sermon to 
his household every afternoon, and 
his valet led off with the hymn, in 
which all were expected to join. Fre- 
deric and Wilhelmina were unable to 
prevent themselves from laughing 
outright on some occasions, and this 
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widened the breach between the fa- 
ther and son. 

The King now began to entertain 
a serious design of retiring with his 
wife and daughters to the country 
seat of Wusterhausen. “I,” said he, 
“will take care of the farm; you, Wil- 
helmina, ‘are clever and shall superin- 


tend the linen and washing. Frede-~* 


rica is close-fisted, let her be the 
store-keeper. Charlotte will make a 
good market-woman, and your mother 
will mind the little ones, and cook.” 
He began to arrange his abdication 
in favour of his son, but this double- 
scheme not meeting the views of his 
own nobility nor of the Austrian am- 
bassador, they set their shoulders to 
the wheel, and induced him to pay a 
visit to the licentious Court of Sax- 
ony. Prince Frederic got himself in- 
vited also, to the evident annoyance 
of his parent. Of the visit we may 
speak when our English travellers 
arrive at Dresden. All that need be 
said here is, that before their return 
Wilhelmina’s hand was promised to 
the terrible reprobate who then ruled 
Saxony and Poland, and had already 
provided a family of three hundred 
and fifty-four children* for his in- 
tended young bride. Prince Frederic 
was furnished in time with a wife to 
whom he never rendered a hushand’s 
obligations ; but, on the occasion here 
mentioned, he managed to procure 
the beautiful Formera as mistress. 

The events just related bring us 
near the period of the visit of our 
travellers; but we must go back to 
notice two other visits made to the 
Court of Berlin before they had set 
out on their journey. 

Czar Peter IL, who was fond of 
travelling, took it into his head to 
make a short sojourn at Berlin on his 
return from Holland. Peter, who 
rather objected to pageants and the 
restraints of court life, asked leave of 
his royal brother to occupy the Queen’s 
private residence (Mon Bijou already 
mentioned). The Queen was very 
unwilling to surrender her little para- 
dise to the bears of Petersburg, but 
as she could not refuse, she did the 
next best thing ; she got all the nice 
or fragile furniture removed before 
their arrival. 

On the arrival of the Czar and 


Czarina, and their suit, Peter grasping 
Frederic William’s hand, frankly 
cried, “I am glad to see you, brother 
Frederic.” He would have kissed the 
Queen, but she kept him at arm’s 
length. There were many well-dressed 
women (supposed to be ladies) in the 
train of the visiters, several of them 
bearing each a richly attired child. 
They were in reality only servants, 
chiefly of the German States, here 
personating Maids of Honour. The 
Czarina kissed the Queen’s hands 
several times, and then introduced the 
Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg, 
but could not induce her to notice the 
ladies with the babes. In return she 
treated the Prussian Princesses of the 
blood with much coldness. 

At the State reception Peter 
saluted Princess Wilhelmina with 
such vehemence that his rough mous- 
taches and the stubbles of his beard 
drew blood from her delicate skin. 
She boxed his ears and cried out, but 
her fury only made him laugh. How- 
ever, when peace was made, the little 
lady spoke to him so prettily about 
his fleets and his conquests, that he 
swore to the Czarina he would give 
one of his finest provinces for such a 
daughter. It would be a pity to con- 
tract or enlarge the account of their 
Majesties, as left by the frank little 
victim. 

“The Czarina was short and stout, very 
tawny, and her figure was altogether des- 
titute of gracefulness. Its appearance suf- 
ficiently betrayed her low origin. To have 
judged by her attire one would have taken 
her for a German stage actress. Her robe 
had been purchased at an old clothes- 
broker's; it was made in the antique 
fashion, and heavily laden with silver and 
grease. The front of her stays was 
adorned with jewels singularly placed. They 
represented a double eagle badly set, the 
wings of which were of small stones. She 
wore a dozen orders and as many portraits 
of saints and relics fastened to the facing of 
her gown; so that when she walked, the 
jumbling of all these orders and portraits, 
one against the other, made a tinkling noise 
like a mule in harness. 

“ The Czar was tall and pretty well made. 
His face was handsome, but it had some- 
thing savage about it, which inspired fear. 
He was dressed as a navy officer, and wore 
a plain coat. The Czarina, who spoke very 
bad German, and did not very well under- 
stand what was said to her by the Queen, 


* Princess Wilhelmina is our authority for this stupendous fact. 
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beckoned to her fool and conversed with her 
in Russian. This poor creature was a 
Princess Gallitzin, who had been necessi- 
tated to fulfil that office in order to preserve 
her life. Having been implicated in a plot 
against the Czar, she had twice undergone 
the punishment of the knout. I do not 
know what she said to the Czarina, but the 
latter every now and then laughed aloud. 

“The Czar had been poisoned in his 
youth. A very subtile venom had, in con- 
sequence, attacked his nerves, and he 
continued subject to certain involuntary 
convulsions. Being seized with a fit whilst 
at table, he made many contortions; and as 
he was violently gesticulating with a knife 
near the Queen, the latter was afraid, and 
wanted several times to rise from her seat. 
The Czar begged her to be easy, protesting 
that he would do her no harm, and at the 
same time he seized her hand, which he 
squeezed so violently, that the Queen 
screamed for mercy, which made him laugh 
heartily, and he observed that the bones of 
her Majesty were more delicate than those 
of hisCatharine. Everything was prepared 
for a ball after supper, but he ran away as 
soon as he arose from the table, and went 
back alone and on foot to Mon Bijou,” 


.The next day, on looking over a 
collection of antiques, he singled out 
one of the most disreputable of the 
heathen divinities, and in his delight 
he insisted on the Czarina kissing it. 
She at first refused, but he uttered in 
her ear in his imperfect German, 
“ Knopf ab” (head off!) and she 
dreaded him too much to persevere in 
her refusal. His eye was caught by 
a very valuable cabinet lined with 
amber, and directly he asked for it 
and the nasty idol. 

If comparisons are as odious as they 
are represented, our times, at least, 
need not fear judgment as far as na- 
tural politeness and decency are con- 
cerned, when weer beside the early 

rt of the eighteenth century. Their 

jesties of Prussia must have been 
well disposed to speed the parting 
guests, however they may have felt 
towards their coming. 


“ Two days afterwards this court of bar- 
barians at length set out on their journey 
back. The Queen immediately hastened to 
Mon Bijou, and what desolation was there 
visible! I never beheld any thing like it. 
Indeed I think Jerusalem after its siege and 
capture could not have presented such an- 
other scene. This elegant palace was left 
by them in such a ruinous state that the 
Queen was absolutely obliged to rebuild 
nearly the whole of it.” 


George I, as is pretty generally 
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known, possessed a decided talent for 


silence. At the earnest instance of 
his daughter, the Queen, he paid a 
visit to Berlin, to try how he should 
feel towards his grand-daughter as 
the future British queen. On his ar- 
rival he embraced the young lady, and 
turning to her anxious mother, ob- 
served : “ She is very tall for her age.” 
On being conducted to his chamber by 
his awe-struck relatives, he took a 
wax light, and examined her from 
head to foot; then without a word, 
turned away, and conversed with her 
brother Frederic for some time. 
The English gentlemen in his suite 
were well pleased with her as she was 
able to converse with them in their 
own language ; but George took occa- 
sion to ask if she was always so grave. 
On being told that her present 
silence proceeded from awe of him, he 
shook his head, but “word spake 
none.” 

At supper he preserved his accus- 
tomed silence, and on rising from 
table had a fit which kept him on the 
floor foran hour. On his recovery he 
would not retire to his apartment till 
he had conducted the Queen to hers. 
He took his departure the next day 
as coolly as he had begun his visit. 

His daughter and son-in-law were 
to return his visit at Ghoer, a hunting 
box of hisnear Hanover. The Queen 
finding herself unable to bear the 
journey, the King was on the point of 
setting out next day, when suddenly 
in the night, she found herself seized 
with the pangs of labour. Neither 
physician, nurse, linen, nor cradle was 
at hand. There was no one but her 
husband and a waiting-maid, yet she 
was safely brought to bed of a prin- 
cess. Frederic William took great 
credit to himself for his success in this 
emergency, and enjoyed some heart 
laughs when boasting of his rare luc 
among his favourites. 

Princess Wilhelmina showed con- 
siderable penetration and judgment 
in her sketch of her grandfather whom 
she dreaded so much. 


“ The King of England was a prince who 
valued himself on his sentiments, but un- 
fortunately he had never applied to the 
enlightening of his mind. Many virtues 
carried to an extreme become vices. This 
was his case. He affected a firmness which 
degenerated into harshness, and a tranquil- 
lity which might be called indolence. His 
generosity extended only to his favourites 
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and mistresses, by whom he suffered him- 
self to be governed; the rest of mankind 
were excluded. Since his accession to the 
crown, bis haughtiness had become insup- 
portable. Two qualities, equity and justice, 
rendered him estimable. He was by no 
means an evil-disposed prince, but rather 
constant in his benevolence. His manners 
were cold ; he spoke little, and listened only 
to puerilities.” 


She is scarcely just to her uncle 
George IL., or to his gifted and estima- 
ble queen. 


“The Prince (George IT.) had not more 
genius than his father. He was hot, passion- 
ate, haughty, and avaricious to an unpar- 
donable extreme. His Princess had a power- 
ful understanding, and great knowledge. 
She had read much, and had a singular 
aptitude for public affairs. On her arrival 
in England she gained the hearts of all. 
Her manners were gracious ; she was affable, 
but she had not the good-fortune to retain 
the affections of the people. Means were 
found to ascertain her real character, which 
did not correspond to her exterior. She was 
imperious, false, and ambitious. She has 
frequently been compared to Agrippina. 
Like that Empress, she might have ex- 
claimed : ‘ Let all perish, so I do but rule.’” 


Queen Caroline was a chaste wo- 
man, and an exemplary wife. She 
should not have been mentioned in 
the same sentence with the mother of 
Nero. The writer of the above remarks 
was not much dazzled with the Eng- 
lish prospect, notwithstanding these 
cheering words, addressed to her by 
her mother : “The Prince (Frederic) 
has a good heart, but a very narrow 
mind. He is rather plain than hand- 
some, and even a little deformed. Pro- 
vided you can have the complaisance 
to put up with his debauches, you 
may then govern him entirely, and be 
more king than he at his father’s 
death.” 

At the period of our Englishmen’s 
sojourn in Berlin, the King of Poland 
and Saxony was on a visit, and they 
had an opportunity of enjoying the 
spectacle in the state room of the 
Eyre where Augustus the dissolute, 

is strictly moral son, and their re- 
tinue of three hundred nobles, all 
magnificently dressed, were mingled 
with the simply and stiffly-clad Prus- 
sians ; and the Queen, Princesses, and 
ladies of the Court, regally attired, 
enjoyed the show, themselves forming 
its brightest and most attractive fea- 
ture. The habits of Frederic William 
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and his people presented a dry and 
bizarre appearance beside the rich and 
we costume of the Saxon and 

olish nobility. King and courtiers 
wore the prescribed regimental dress 
of Potsdam. 


“Their coats were so short that they 
could not have served as fig-leaves to our 
first parents; and so strait that they did 
not dare to move for fear of rending them. 
Their summer small-clothes were of white 
linen, as well as their spatterdashes, without 
which they dared not appear. Their hair 
was powdered, but not curled, and twisted 
behind with a riband into a queue. The 
King himself was dressed precisely in the 
same manner.” 


The grand dinner was a dreary 
affair. Many toasts were drunk, but 
there was scarcely any conversation. 
The Britons had the honour of endur- 
ing the ceremony by special favour of 
the Queen, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of forwarding her ambition of 
being grandmother of King or Queen 
of the British Isles. Before the visit 
terminated, the two kings and their 
most trusted nobles enjoyed a confi- 
dential dinner thus arranged. Adumb- 
waiter was near each guest, and on it 
he laid a paper, on which he had 
written the name of the particular 
thing he wanted. He tapped the 
floor, the machine descended into the 
chamber beneath, and reappeared 
very soon, charged with the thing 
demanded. From the beginning to 
the end of this dinner, which lasted 
from one o’clock to ten, and witnessed 
the consumption of much liquor, no 
living attendant was visible. The 
diners were men of seasoned heads. 
They were, at the close of the enter- 
tainment, quite capable of convers- 
ing with the Queen and_her ladies 
from ten to twelve, and of allowing 
themselves to be cheated at cards by 
the fair creatures. The Saxon king 
then returned to his libations, and, 
without the aid of sleep, started home- 
wards some three hours later. This 
was pretty well for such a bon vivant 
and extensive pater-familiarum at 
the ripe age of fifty. 

King Frederic William, though feel- 
ing little sympathy in many of his 
wife’s most cherished wishes, such as 
the marriage alliance with England, 
was yet very much devoted to her in 
his own rough way. Grumkau and 
Anhalt, who loved not Sophia Doro- 
thea, as they aspired after other ma- 
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trimonial alliances for the Princess, 
and did not like her influence over 
the King, played the part of Iago to 
some purpose, and frequently raised 
jealous feelings in her royal husband. 

During this visit of the licentious 
Saxon monarch and his courtiers, who, 
of course, copied the example of their 
sovereign, our travellers could see that 
Frederic William was on a bed of 
thorns. Their depariure he hailed 
with heartfelt satisfaction. 

He was, taking all things into ac- 
count, a model king in respect to con- 
jugal fidelity, the only backsliding we 
choose to recollect being the follow- 
ing, which we prefer to give in the 
words of our authority :— 


“The Queen had about her person a 
young lady of the name of Paunewitz, who 
was her first maid of honour. She was 
beautiful as an angel, and as virtuous as 
handsome. The King, whose heart had 
hitherto been unmoved, could not resist her 
charms; he began at this time to pay her 
much attention. His Majesty was not a 
man of gallantry. Sensible of his deficiency 
in this respect, he foresaw that he never 
should be able successfully to imitate the 
manners of a coxcomb, or the style of a 
melting lover; and unwilling to disguise 
his natural disposition, he commenced the 
intrigue by bluntly proposing that in which 
it generally ends. He gave Miss Paunewitz 
a very slippery description of his love, and 
asked whether she would be his mistress. 
The fair maid being highly offended at the 
proposal, treated the King with great disdain. 
He, however, nothing disheartened, con- 
tinued to speak love to her for a twelve- 
month. The termination of this adventure 
was rather singular. Miss Paunewitz hav- 
ing attended her Majesty to Brunswick, 
where my brother's nuptials were to be cele- 
brated, met the King on a back staircase 
which led to the Queen’s rooms. He caught 
her in his arms, and attempted to salute 
her. But the enraged maid of honour gave 
him such a vigorous slap in the face, that 
the blood gushed from his mouth and nose. 
He was not a bit angry with her, and con- 
tented himself with calling her ever after 
‘the savage witch.’” 


The Princess was petted and ill- 
treated alternately by oth father and 
mother, but from an early age Prince 
Frederic seemed to be an object of 
steady dislike to the King. He had 
practical knowledge of the weight of 
the regal fist, was prevented from 
pursuing favourite studies, music in- 
cluded,—could not sympathize with 
his father’s devotional tendencies,— 
found family prayers an insupportable 
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grievance, and not being under Chris- 
tian influences of any kind—a practi- 
cal unbeliever in fact—he indulged in 
forbidden pleasures when opportunity 
offered. Keith, one of his dissolute 
mentors, having quitted the court, 
vas succeeded by Katt, a still worse 
companion. This youth was distin- 
guished by thick, black eye-brows, 
and a tawny countenance marked 
with the small-pox. He affected to 
be a free-thinker, and though am- 
bitious, was dissolute in coiduct. He 
encouraged the Prince in his aban- 
doned courses. It is little to be 
wondered at, that a man, religious at 
heart, and taking pleasure in all pious 
moralities, should feel the deepest 
chagrin at beholding a child of his, 
devoted heart and mind to worldly 
pursuits and sensuality, and as in- 
sensible to the claims of religion as 
the ass or ox. Still severity, much 
less brutal correction, will only pro- 
duce open rebellion or hypocrisy. 
The following particulars of the family 
jars came to the ears of Peregrine and 
his friend during their sojourn in 
Berlin, and were afterwards confirmed 
by the Princess Royal in her memoirs. 

One time while the king was suf- 
fering from gout, he would not stay 
quietly in bed, but, settling him- 
self in an arm-chair furnished with 
castors, he was rolled through the 
various apartments, followed by his 
children, whom he made to suffer in 
harsh words their share of the tor- 
ments by which he was afflicted. 
We are unwilling to mention some 
particulars of the wretched style in 
which their meals were served to 
these miserable young people. Dur- 
ing this fit of illness he communicated 
to his family while at table, the ap- 
proaching marriage of one of the 
srincesses tothe Margrave of Anspach. 
The young lady did not conceal her 
satisfaction at the news, but frankly 
told the irritable and miserly King 
that she would make good cheer in 
her new home, and not force her chil- 
dren to eat such coarse vegetables as 
did not agree with them, and would 
not stay on their stomachs. This ob- 
servation so sorely tried his temper 
that he flung a plate at Frederic’s 
head, on the principle of punishing 
little B for the fault of great A. The 
shot not succeeding, he took aim at 
the Princess with plate No. 2, which 
happily was turned aside by some 
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pitying god. This mischance only 
aggravated his royal rage, and the 
next missile was one of his crutches, 
for by this time he had got his chair 
in motion and was pursuing his 
victims through the room. The 
draughtsman, however, not being in a 
passion, and pitying the poor young 
lady, hastened so leisurely that she 
got out of the room unharmed as to 
body and limbs. It would not have 
been in the natural order of things if 
some out-of-the-way comfort did not 
occasionally visit the ill-fed young 
lady. One day as her faithful Mme. 
de Sonsfeld and she were contem- 
plating a soup composed of salt and 
water, and a hash of stale bones, they 
heard a noise at the window. This 
was made by a crow, who, when the 
sash was thrown up, dropped a piece 
of bread on the sill and flew away. 
The royal maiden, however, saw no- 
thing supernatural in the occurrence, 
though she was affected to tears. 
The bird was a tame one, belonging 
to the palace, which had lost its way. 

Prince and Princess and favourites, 
finding themselves so ill-treated, took 
the only revenge in their power, and 
indulged in satire on the King and his 
favourites. The Roman Comique of 
Scarron was the Nicholas Nickleby 
of the day. So they bestowed the 
names of its personages on the great 
people of the court. The King was 
Ragotin, the Margrave of Schwedt 
Saldagree, Grumkau La Rancune, 
and Madame de Kamken, one of the 
Queen’s ladies, a portly, ignorant old 
damsel, Mme. Bouvillon. They made 
use of this lady’s nickname so often 
in her presence that she inquired 
at last about the personal identity 
and habitat of Mme. Bouvillon. They 
said she was the camarera major 
(chief lady of the bed-chamber) to the 
Queen of Spain. This was a piece of 
information not to be lost. On the 
occasion of the next drawing-room 
held by the Queen, the Spanish court 
happened to be mentioned ; so Mme. 
Kamken cut in with the interesting 
remark that all the camarera majors 
of her Catholic majesty were of the 
family of Bouvillon. The poor lady 
was much mortified by the bursts of 
laughter that greeted her little 
speech ; and her wrath waxed strong 
against her mystifiers, when she dis- 
covered the origin of the noble family 
of Bouvillon, 


Wicked Mrs. Ramen avenged the 
wrongs of innocent Mme. Kamken in 
this wise. The Princess being under 
her father’s displeasure, could only 
see her mother by stealth or during 
his absence. One day on his coming 
in unexpectedly no place of conceal- 
ment presented itself but under the 
bed. The king being tired, threw 
himself on it, and before he with- 
drew, after a reasonably long nap, she 
was almost suffocated. Afterwards 
the Queen arranged some screens so 
that she might be concealed in case 
of a surprise. However, the wicked 
attendant mentioned above, disturbed 
the machinery to such purpose that, 
on the next avatar of the enemy, she 
could not conceal herself, but threw 
down the defences, and was “ taken 
in the manner.” He charged on her 
boldly, and all her resources were 
confined to the refuge of kind Mme. 
de Sonsfield’s back. Nothing dis- 
mayed he attacked her living outwork, 
who retreated fighting, till Wilhel- 
mina found herself, sandwich-wise, 
between her protectress and the hot 
stove. Passionate as the father was, 
his ideas did not reach the sublime 
point of child-sacrifice on the domes- 
tic altar. So at that crisis the sensa- 
tional drama ended, and the wrathful 
parent retired after giving vent to 
various strong expressions. 

Frederic, in his memoirs, treats the 
memory of his father with reserve 
and respect; but he is reported as 
having made the following revelation 
to his sister. 

“T dare not read; I dare not touch any 
instrument, and I enjoy those pleasures only 
by stealth and trembling. But what has 
driven me to despair is the adventure which 
I lately had at Potzdam, of which I have 
given no account to the Queen, that I might 
notalarm her. As I was entering the room 
of the King in the morning, he instantly 
seized me by the hair, and threw me on the 
ground, and after having tried the vigour 
of his arms upon my poor body, he dragged 
me, in spite of my resistance, to a window, 
and was going to perform the office of the 
mutes of the seraglio; for seizing the cord 
with which the curtain is fastened, he drew 
it round my neck. Fortunately I had had 
time to get up from the ground. I laid hold 
of his hands, and screamed as loudly as I 
could. A valet immediately came to my 
assistance, and snatched me from his gripe.” 


Zadkiel, as we have seen, had 


uttered in Berlin a pee which 
was verified ; and only for the loosing 
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of a screw the palace would have 
secured the good-fortune of being 
arpa scape The following inci- 
ent which occurred in the same 
building has not been explained :— 


“The Queen being before her toilet-table 
undressing, and Madame de Bulow sitting 
near her, they heard a terrible rambling noise 
in the adjoining cabinet, which was enriched 
with precious stones, and China and Japan 
vases. The Queen at first supposed that 
the fall of some of these had occasioned the 
noise. Madame de Bulow looked into the 
cabinet, but to her surprise, she found every 
thing in order. Scarcely had she shut the 
door and left it, when the noise recom- 
menced. She three times renewed her 
search, attended by one of the Queen’s 
women, and they always found every thing 
in the most perfect order. The rumbling 
ceased at length in the cabinet, but another 
more dreadful noise was heard in a passage 
which separated the apartments of the King 
from those of the Queen, and by which they 
communicated. No one ever entered there 
but the domestics about their Majesty's 
persons, and sentries guarded its entrance 
at the two ends. The Queen, anxious to 
know whence the noise proceeded, ordered 
her women to follow her with lights. Two 
waiting women and Madame de Bulow 
accompanied her Majesty. Scarcely had 
they opened the door, when their ears were 
struck with dreadful groans, followed by 
horrible screams which made them shake 
with fear. The Queen alone remained firm. 
Having entered the passage, she encourayed 
her followers to search what it could be. 
They found all the doors bolted; and after 
having removed the bolts, they searched the 
place without discovering any thing. The 
two soldiers were half dead with fright. 
They had heard the same groans close to 
them, but had seen nothing. The Queen 
asked whether any one had entered the 
King’s apartment. They answered in the 
negative... .. Iam well convinced that 
there was nothing supernatural in the case. 
Yet chance would have it so that my bro- 
ther was arrested that evening, and on the 
return of the King he had the most afflicting 
scene with the Queen in that very passage.” 


The King’s ideas of country relaxa- 
tions in comfortable chateaux were 
rather strange. His little place of 
Wusterhausen was thus circum- 
stanced. To give it asolitary air, he 
had thrown up in front a respectable 
hillock of dry sand, which had to be 
surmounted by visiters before a view 
of the little elysium was attained. It 
was a small building furnished with 
a tower of wood, which tower was 
provided with a winding stair. There 
were a terrace, and iron railings, and 
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a ditch round all, filled with blackish 
and ill-smelling water. Three bridges 
across this uninviting moat, led re- 
spectively to the court-yard, the gar- 
den, anda mill. On two wings of the 
yard were the lodgings of the gentle- 
men of the household, who could en- 
joy from their windows, the sight of 
a draw-well in the middle of the en- 
closure, and appropriate fierce guards 
stationed near its entrance, consisting 
of two white eagles, two black eagles, 
and two bears, who annoyed all visiters 
as much as their chains would allow. 
The two Princesses and their attend- 
ants were sumptuously lodged in two 
attics; and be the weather wet or dry, 
formed part of a dinner party of 
twenty-four, in a tent, under a linden 
tree. The banquet consisted of six 
dishes, sparingly supplied; and on 
rainy days all sat with their feet in 
water, for the situation was low. The 
young ladies were obliged to sit in the 
1ouse great part of the day, while the 
Queen played at backgammon with 
three court dames, and were expected 
to watch their august sire as he took 
his siesta. sitting in an arm-chair on 
the terrace, in the hot sun, from one 
to half-past two o'clock. 

As our travellers were rather in 
search of social than historical pic- 
tures, and besides, did not make a 
long stay at the uncomfortable court, 
it does not enter into the scope of this 
sketch to detail the particulars of 
Prince Frederic’s disgrace and impri- 
sonment, the struggles, and intrigues, 
and family jars, that prevailed at the 
palace, with the opposing objects of 
espousing the Princess to Frederic of 
England, to Augustus of Poland, to 
the Margrave of Schwedt, and to the 
Duke of Weissenfeld. The poor lady’s 
good angel brought to the court in the 
inidst of the frightful chaos, the young 
Margrave of Bareith, an excellent 
young prince, as times went. The 
Queen’s enemies (as is reported) had 
in their possession at the moment of 
the betrothal, a formal demand for 
the lady’s hand from their Majesties 
of England. 

We cannot think the condition of 
Frederic II., either in youth, man- 
hood, or old age, much te be envied. 
Obliged to marry an estimable prin- 
cess against his will, he neverextended 
to her a wife’s privileges, except in 
showing her a certain respect. His 
middle age was occupied with strug- 
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gles for life and possessions ; and his 
chosen companions were depraved 
and godless sensualists. He could 
not entertain himself with the sight 
of a happy people. To warlike as- 
cendency and a full exchequer were 
his chief aspirations directed ; and to 
attain these his subjects were inordi- 
nately taxed. Avsolitary, comfortless 
evening of life was his destiny, un- 
cheered by the love and tender cares 
of wife or child, or by the hope of a 
happy futurity. 

As our friends were resuming their 


pilgrimage over a sandy road, shaded 
y tall pines, with the court, and its 
splendour, and meanness, and in- 
trigues, a league or two in their rear, 
Mentor thus accosted Peregrine. 
“What moral have you extracted 
from this mighty fable we have just 
studied?” and he received this an- 
swer :—“ As far as domestic comfort 
and human happiness are concerned, 
commend me to the farm-house of 
one of my father’s yeomen, rather 
than to the palace of Potzdam or Mon 
Bijou.” 





SONG OF SPRING. 
BY METRODORUS O’MAHONY. 


Now ancient owld Hyems departing 
Permits rosy Spring to draw near ; 
Now Favonius wafts through the azure 

The clouds beyond sunny Cape Clear ; 
And Love over boreen and cottage, 

Has spread his bright pinions, by dad, 
So that colleens and puers are courting 

From Galway to Ballinafad. 


Come, Cloe, beloved of my heart-strings, 
And seat yourself close to my left; 
Spes vivat in mezestum—no matter 
Of what other joys we’re bereft ; 
For what though the pig is'nt purchased, 
And potato seed’s riz, as I hear, 
Is that any reason, in logic, 
Why we shouldn’t marry, my dear? 


Nabocklish : when beautiful Flora 
Produces her blossoms anew, 

And the wide-awake goddess Aurora 
Palavers the mountains with dew ;— 

When the Heathen mythology, Cloe, 
Drops down from the regions above, 

Half an eye must be blind in concluding 
It isn’t the season for Love. 


Just look at the fowls and the ganders, 
Just look at the birds on the spray ; 
Why Mars couldn’t utter his feelings 
In a manner much stronger than they ! 
All nature adjacent is courting 
And whispering and winking, you rogue, 
From the midge in the atmosphere sporting, 
To the ditch that contains the kerogue. 


In the paddock the owld ass is sighing, 
Poor sow] !—and the sheep who reside 
In the presence of great Lugnaquilla* 
Are thinking of nothing beside ; 
Amor vincit all things in creation, 
As the least classic knowledge may see, 
So come, dear, and learn education, 
Cloe Bawn Asthore Cushlamacree. 


* A mountain in the county Wicklow. 
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Tue leading men of the Southern 
Confederacy have conducted their 
gigantic task hitherto with a cool- 
ness, honour, and heroism, which 
exact the admiration of the world. 
In every quality of statesmanship and 
ublic character they shine with a 
ustre unknown in the governing 
Northern circles. The Southerners 
have not underrated their difficul- 
ties, concealed their afflictions, made 
empty boast of their successes, ut- 
tered foolish predictions, or unmanly 
laments, or, with a stupid spite, de- 
nounced foreign Powers; but, on the 
contrary, have gone forward in the 
work before them with a determina- 
tion, enthusiasm, and fortitude, for a 
parallel to which we must go back to 
the times of those ancient heroes 
whose example genius has consecrated 
in undying records. From the 9th 
of February, 1861, when the Confe- 
deracy originated with the six seced- 
ing States which then organized an 
independent Southern Republic, elect- 
ed a President and Vice-President, 
and adopted a Constitution, down to 
the present date, the reputation of 
the Southerners has been stainless ; 
whilst, on the side of their rivals, nu- 
merous excesses, cruelties, acts of 
despotism, and a general violence, 
lawlessness, and absence of principle, 
have disgusted even the hottest par- 
tizans of the North in the Old World. 
It is this moral superiority of the 
Confederates, much more than their 
exploits in the field, which has main- 
tained that sympathy for their struggle 
that appears to have been awakened 
at first by the calmness and dignity of 
their earliest national proceedings. 
Between December, 1860, and May, 
1861, the eleven States, now compris- 
ing the Southern Republic, were 
welded together by a process all the 
more successful from being simple, 
and on the 4th of February, of the 
latter year, the Convention at Mont- 
gomery gave the New Union the 
form and principles which established 
the fact, at once, that able and disin- 





Htchings of the Confederacy. 


ETCHINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 





terested men stood at the helm. It 
was remarkable that no dissension 
arose with regard to the assigning of 
particular offices to particular indivi- 
duals, any more than with regard to 
the fundamental doctrines on which 
the national Constitution was to rest. 
Every man fell, as by a natural law, 
into his proper place, and the ma- 
chine, without delay, began to work 
smoothly. Since then no difficulty 
has occurred. Mr. Davis’s authority 
is still paramount, though the South- 
ern press is unshackled, and criticism 
unsparing. The generals of the Con- 
federacy have been well supported 
by the people, and cheered in their 
efforts even in the days of their non- 
success. The sacrifices entailed upon 
the community have been freely borne. 
Better than all, the Southerners, of 
every class, have fought the fight 
with their own right arms, not with 
hired bone and sinew. It would 
argue badly for the instincts of Eng- 
lishmen if national characteristics of 
this kind did not inspire us with sym- 
pathetic feelings. The Englishman, 
in fact, sees in the Southerner the 
reproduction of his race’s virtues as 
witnessed in the brightest periods of 
British history. Every new circum- 
stance affecting the Confederate lead- 
ers, their position, and the prospects 
of their State, is therefore fraught 
with interest. 

Surprise has sometimes been ex- 
pressed that the Confederates have 
defended Richmond with such obsti- 
nacy, sacrificing in order to secure it 
points that seemed more important. 
There can be no doubt that, even if 
driven from that city, the Southern 
Government would still have places 
almost as suitable for a capital to re- 
tire upon; but Richmond is an im- 
portant position, not only for its his- 
torie associations (it was here, for 
example, that Patrick Henry deli- 
vered his great speech during the Con- 
vention of ’75) but as the locality of 
the Tredegar works, where nearly the 
whole of the manufacture of arms 
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and artillery for the Southern Go- 
vernment is carried on. This enor- 
mous establishment, in which the 
Dahlgren, and more lately the Brooke 
gun, have been cast for the defence of 

harleston, covers over thirty acres 
of ground, and yet is not properly 
speaking a government foundry, but 
belongs to 4 private individual. Be- 
fore the Secession the boilers and 
machinery for the largest ships in the 
navy of the old Republic were cast 
here, so that the Confederates found 
the manufactory ready to their hand. 
The works have, however, been greatly 
extended to meet the exigencies of 
the war. There are other foundries 
in the neighbourhood, in addition, 
and a State armoury, but the Trede- 
gar furnaces are the peculiarity of 

ichmond, though indeed, the Con- 
federate army has found a hardly less 
serviceable ally in the proprietor of 
the Richmond flour mills, said to be 
the largest in the world, and capable 
of grinding nearly two thousand bar- 
rels of flour per diem. The tobacco 
factories of Richmond, important 
enough in time of peace, could have 
been dispensed with, and in fact, 
their operations have been brought 


to a close by the blockade, but if the 
Confederate Government had been 
obliged to create the other two esta- 
blishments, their case would have 


been hopeless. . Richmond at once 
afforded the proper nucleus for their 
military organization, and training 
camps were established in its neigh- 
bourhood, to which, to as great an 
extent as was practicable, volunteers 
have been regularly drafted ever 
since, to undergo a preliminary drill 
in large bodies before joining their 
corps in the field. As many as thirty 
thousand have been there at one time, 
roughly housed in rude log structures. 
The men so treated rapidly become 
excellent soldiers, but the grand difli- 
culty in the South has been to find 
efficient non-commissioned officers. 
The most extraordinary change was 
produced in Richmond by its adoption 
as the Southern capital. As a city it 
is favourably situated for commerce, 
and before the war regular lines of 
packets connected it with New York 
and other places, to which it exported 
wheat, flour, and tobacco, vessels 
drawing fifteen feet of water being 
able to approach Warwick, three miles 
lower down the river. With the out- 
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break of war, however, the occupa- 
tions of the Richmonders were sud- 
denly revolutionized. The blockade 
destroyed their external trade, and 
tobacco manufacturers and shippers 
were forced to turn their capital into 
new directions, and devote them- 
selves to the preparation of military 
outfits and munitions of war. The 
making of cartridges and percussion 
caps has become one of the principal 
handicrafts, in which the youngest 
are engaged, and females largely, the 
male portion of the community being 
severely drawn upon for the purposes 
of the campaign. All the manufac- 
tures necessary for the exigency, of 
which the people had before been 
destitute, have, in fact, been impro- 
vised with wonderful alacrity and 
skill. Iron and powder are made ; 
wool is being converted into cloth 
by people ignorant of the process 
a few months ago ; and hides are 
tanned, although the business had 
been previously confined to the North. 
The readiness with which the South- 
ern people have adapted themselves 
to their new circumstances affords, 
indeed, one of the strongest proofs of 
their capacity for self-government. 
When the war has terminated, the 
people who, at its commencement 
were agriculturists exclusively, will 
have become manufacturers also, and, 
therefore, independent of foreign Pow- 
ers, and especially of the Northerners. 

It would be a hasty judgment, at 
the same time, toinfer that the growth 
of American cotton must therefore 
decrease. The extent of that crop, 
many think, will be as great as ever 
a year after peace has been declared, 
and the manufactures subsisting along 
with it, will, in fact, after a time, have 
the effect of promoting the invest- 
ment of capital in agriculture. Those 
who are encouraging Indian growers 
of cotton to extend their cultivation, 
take a shortsighted view of the pro- 
babilities of the future, if they imagine 
that the business of supplying the 
European markets with raw cotton 
can be permanently taken out of the 
hands of the Americans. The instinct 
of the East Indians, indeed, teaches 
them that their opportunity of mak- 
ing money by cotton-growing must 
be, at best, a brief one, and all their 
operations are directed to the task of 
turning a passing season of advantage 
tothe utmost account. The loose talk 
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of English platforms, and the super- 
ficial exhortations of the home press, 
have had no deceptive effect upon these 

rowers. They know their position per- 
ectly. They may realize a good deal 
of money while the sun shines, but it 
is an April gleam only of warmth and 
brightness, soon to be overcast. The 
complaints to which vent has been 
given in England, with regard to the 
slowness of the Indian cultivator in 
taking up the cotton agriculture, ra- 
ther show the ignorance or selfishness 
of those that make them, than stu- 
pidity on the part of the ryots, who 
are sufficiently alive to their own in- 
terests, and have acted with a rational 
caution in the extent to which they 
have changed the character of their 


— 

he anxiety of the Confederate 
youth to enter the army is so great 
that it has been necessary to forbid 
them from joining the ranks at an 
immature age. Far from being run 
to the last extreme for lack of fight- 
ing material, the Southern govern- 
ment say they can keep their armies 
recruited up to their present strength 
for several years. If the worst comes 
tothe worst, they willarm the negroes. 
They are prepared for any sacrifice. 
One of their generals declared to 
Colonel Fremantle lately that they 
would prefer the supremacy of the 
Emperor of China to that of the 
Federal President. That author’s 
observation led him to think that 
the Confederates can, if they choose, 
convert a large number of the negroes 
into soldiers, who, “from the affection 
which undoubtedly exists, as a general 
rule, between the slaves re their 
masters,’ would prove more efficient 
than “black troops under any other 
circumstances.” But this will be a 
last resort, partly from the value of 
the negroes for their labour, and 
partly from a fear that when the 
passions of the blacks were aroused, 
they would commit excesses. The 
Southerns, however, have contrived 
to economize their men to an impor- 
tant extent, by employing negroes in 
the service of the army—in raisin 
fortifications, conveying supplies, an 
manufacturing implements and ma- 
terial. 

The Southern armies have always 
been outnumbered immensely in their 
battles. Altogether, the Southern 
forces do not tot up more than 400,000, 
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and, until lately, Lee had never above 
60,000 effective men under his com- 
mand. But no Confederate soldier 
receives his discharge on being even 
badly wounded. He is attended by 
ladies, who voluntarily undertake the 
duty, and employed, as soon as he has 
become convalescent, in whatever 
labour in the public service he may be 
ableto perform. Theslightly wounded 
return tothe ranks as soon as possible. 
Colonel Fremantle saw a fine-looking 
man, of Polk’s corps, both of whose 
hands had been blown off at the 
wrists, by unskilful artillery practice 
in one of the early battles. A curry- 
comb and brush, however, had been 
fitted to his stumps, and he was en- 
gaged in grooming artillery horses 
with considerable skill. Clerks, or- 
derlies, and railway servants, are, for 
the most part, mutilated soldiers. 
The Confederates were surprised on 
the third day of the memorable strug- 
gles at Gettysburg, when their last 
invasion of Maryland failed. They 
fought desperately, as Colonel Fre- 
mantle’s account of the battle shows, 
but the original error of unprepared- 
ness was never recovered, and Meade’s 
reputation was made by a Federal vic- 
tory. But the admirable organization 
of the Southern army was never more 
seen than in the orderliness of their 
retreat, and the coolness of the bear- 
ing of their officers under a crushing 
disappointment, for they had supposed 
that Washington was theirs. Of all 
the Northern generals, Rosecranz is 
the most esteemed in the South, both 
for the qualities of gallantry and dis- 
cretion. Banks is despised ; but a 
subordinate officer in the Federal ser- 
vice, a German, named Weitzel, has a 
high character among the Confeder- 
ates. Next to their own principal 
generals, the Southerns seem most to 
value General Stuart, the famous 
“raider.” Jeb Stuart, as they call 
him, on account of his initials, is, in 
fact, the darling of the rustic popula- 
tions. It is curious that so dashing a 
guerilla leader, whose enterprises are 
usually characterized by singular dar- 
ing, should be a sort of fop ; yet so it 
is. He is very fond of popular ap- 


Ee, and was lifted to the third 
neaven on an occasion when he was 
conducted through a Virginian town, 
his horse covered with garlands of 
roses. 

Not the least remarkable of the 
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Southern leaders is that “ Bishop” 
Polk, to whom his parents, with the 
passion of Americans for imposing 
Christian names, have given the 
pagan, but illustrious, prefix of Leo- 
nidas. He is cousin to President 
Polk, with whom he has been some- 
times confounded by English writers. 
Like most of the chiefs of the Con- 
federacy he is in the prime of life, 
being only fifty years of age. His 
appearance indicates a man of good 
average capacity, who has all his 
powers well in hand, and ready at 
uny moment for any duty. <A certain 
air of command is the only soldierly 
feature about him; otherwise he still 
looks more of the churchman than 
the warrior. The military instinct, 
however, appears to have been always 
strong in him,and when the war broke 
out he conceived the defence of his 
country to be his primary duty. He 
has proved himself no less zealous as 
the commander of an army than he 
was as a prelate, and though never 
entrusted with military tasks as im- 
portant as those committed to Lee, 
Jackson, or Beauregard, he has dis- 
tinguished himself repeatedly in the 
field, and acquired a character second 
to that of no other Confederate gene- 
ral for organizing and disciplining an 
army. 

The previous career of this indi- 
vidual is not less interesting than 
that of Jefferson Davis or Stephens. 
Leonidas Polk has Irish blood in his 
veins. His grandfather took part in 
the siege of Derry. His father dis- 
tinguished himself in the American 
revolutionary war. Polk himself is 
a North Carolinian, and was educated 
for the military profession, first at 
the university of his native city, and 
subsequently at West Point Academy, 
where he went through the full course, 
and afterwards received a commission 
in the artillery. He remained in the 
army, however, for a few months 
only. Influenced powerfully by reli- 
gious feelings, he offered himself as a 
candidate for holy orders, and after 
a proper probation, became assistant 
minister in an Episcopal church in 
Richmond. Soon after he travelled, 
and visited England. His property, 
inherited partly and partly acquired 
by marriage, being in Tennessee, he 
subsequently settled down there, and 
laboured with much enthusiasm for 
the spiritual improvement of his 
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slaves. It was the success of these 
efforts which pointed him out as the 
divine best suited for the office of a 
missionary bishop, whose territory 
was to be of an extent so vast, com- 
prising as it did part of seven States, 
that he could not conclude his visita- 
tion—for the American prelate did 
really visit his clergy and not the 
clergy him-—in less time than half a 
year. He afterwards became Bishop 
of Louisiana, and in his new sphere, 
it has been stated that he has been 
the most active agent in the erection 
of no less than fifty churches, church 
extension being his passion. When 
the war is concluded he means to re- 
sume his mitre, and prosecute more 
earnestly than ever the work in which 
he has been interrupted. What he 
considers dire necessity has made him 
for the time a soldier. 

There isan adventure of this soldier- 
bishop, which possesses considerable 
interest, as related modestly by him- 
self, and confirmed by his officers. 
The story, indeed, is one of the mar- 
tial feats destined to figure in the 
early history of the Confederacy. 

“Well, sir,” said the guondam Bishop, 
“it was at the battle of Perryville, late in 
the evening, in fact it was almost dark, 
when Liddell’s brigade came into action. 
Shortly after its arrival I observed a body 
of men, whom I believed to be Confederates, 
standing at an angle to this brigade, and 
firing obliquely at the newly arrived troops. 
I said, ‘ Dear me, this is very sad, and must 
be stopped,’ so I turned round, but could 
find none of my young men, who were 
absent on different messages; so I deter- 
mined to ride myself and settle the matter. 
Having cantered up to the colonel of the 
regiment which was firing, I asked him in 
angry tones what he meant by shooting his 
own friends, and I desired him to cease 
doing so at once. He answered with sur- 
prise, ‘I don’t think there can be any mis- 
take about it; I am sure they are the 
enemy.’ ‘Enemy!’ I said, ‘why I have 
only just left them myself. Cease firing, 
sir! what is your name, sir?’ ‘ My name is 
Colonel ——~- of the - Indiana. And 
pray, sir, who are you?? Then, for the 
first time, Isaw, to my astonishment, that 
he was a Yankee, and that I was in the 
rear of a regiment of Yankees. Well, I 
saw that there was no hope but to brazen 
it out, my dark blouse and the increasing 
obscurity befriended me, so I approached 
quite close to him, and shook my fist in his 
face, saying, ‘ I'll soon show you who I[ am, 
sir; cease firing, sir, at once!’ I then 
turned my horse, and cantered: slowly down 
the line, shouting in an authoritative man- 
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ner to the Yankees to cease firing; at the 
same time I experienced a disagreeable sen- 
sation, like screwing up my back, and cal- 
culating how many bullets would be between 
my shoulders every moment. I was afraid 
to increase my pace until I got to a small 
copse, when I put the spurs in and gallopped 
back tomy men. I immediately went up 
to the nearest colonel, and said to him, 
* Colonel, I have reconnoitred those fellows 
pretty closely, and I find there is no mistake 
who they are; you may get up and go at 
them.’ And I assure you, sir, that the 
slaughter of that Indiana regiment was the 
greatest I have ever seen in the war.” 


The personal sacrifice made by Bi- 
shop Polk in joining the army is only 
a type of the spirit which has animat- 
ed the whole Southern nation since 
the conflict began. Rich planters 
have entered the ranks as privates. 
Others have subscribed to the extent 
of one-third of their whole means to 
aid the Government. Some have 
equipped and supported companies 
throughout the campaign of the last 
two years at their own sole expense, 
in remarkable contrast with the sel- 
fishness of their Northern opponents, 
and the vicarious patriotism which 
fights battles with German and Irish 
mercenaries. To this patriotic self- 
denial among the wealthier inhabit- 
ants of the Confederacy, more than 
any other non-physical ‘cause, are the 
military aptitudes developed by the 
Southern people in the course of the 
war owing. Such a temper is infec- 
tious. It extends from the higher 
classes of society to the lower, and 
unites all in a common bond of sym- 
pathy and suffering. Thus it was 
that in a wonderfully short period 
of time scores of thousands of sol- 
diers were brought together, drill- 
ed, and raised to a high point of 
efficiency in the South ; and the same 
influences have recruited their num- 
bers and preserved their discipline. 
Badly uniformed from the first, badly 
shod, often condemned to harassing 
marches that must have seemed to 
them without object, fighting for the 
most part on the defensive, and stint- 
ed not unfrequently in food, the 
Southern troops have never suc- 
cumbed to the vices such a state of 
things generally produces in an army, 
but have won several of their greatest 
ficlds, and added the highest lustre 
to their reputation, when literally 
ragged, hungry, worn out by fatigue, 


and in number inferior to those op- 
posed to them. 

It has been said, indeed, that the 
patriotism of the planters did not ex- 
hibit itself in any very remarkable 
way until Mr. Lincoln had issued his 
Emancipation edict. That document, 
it is true, added fuel to the flame. 
It left the Secessionists no retreat. 
It proclaimed a war ad internecionem. 
As an incitement to servile insurrec- 
tion, it maddened all classes of the 
Southern population, and did more to 
recruit the divisions of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis than any expenditure of money 
in bounties the planters could have 
attempted. Nevertheless, it is incor- 
rect to refer the origin of their en- 
thusiasm to that circumstance. It 
had a much earlier date. When the 
“children of a heavenly Mars,” as 
John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry, called 
the Northern troops in his almost 
prophetic doggrel—* set apart, sealed, 
and anointed”—had invaded the 
South, with the view of stimulating 
the slaves to massacre as the means 
of victory, the South rose as one man, 
and the scabbard was thrown away, 
but long before that time the flower 
of the Southern chivalry had fallen 
gloriously on well-fought fields, and 
the people, high and low, had shown 
that a reunion of the shattered Re- 
public was impossible. As an illus- 
tration of the heroic temper of the 
Southerns even of the humbler class, 
Coloncl Fremantle states that having 
slept, on a certain occasion, in the 
tent of General Polk, that officer told 
him, before going to rest, the story of 
an humble widow, who had lost three 
sons in the war, and had only one 
left, a boy of sixteen. Commiserating 
her in her bereavement, General Polk 
went to offer her some consolation. 
She looked steadily at him, and when 
he had finished his condolences, said, 
quietly—* As soon as I can put a few 
things together, you shall have Henry, 
too.” The tears filled General Polk’s 
eyes, as he added, ‘*‘ How can you sub- 
due such anation as this?” 

Mr. Stephens, the Vice-President 
of the Confederacy, who made the 
unlucky speech at an early stage of 
the war, in which slavery was de- 
scribed as the “corner-stone” of the 
Southern nation—a sentiment un- 
derstood to be repudiated by many 
of his fellow statesmen—is about 
fifty-two years of age. His father, a 
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planter of moderate means, having 
died when the future politician was 
young, and his affairs being embar- 
rassed at the time, Stephens became 
indebted for the means of entering the 
University of Georgia to a benevolent 
lady in the neighbourhood where his 
family had resided. When he gradu- 
ated in 1832 he was at the head of 
his class, and having been soon after 
called to the bar, almost immediately 
took a leading position. His elo- 
quence is striking, his language being 
simple and direct, but his manner 
fervent and effective. He entered 
political life in 1837 as a member of 
the State Legislature of Georgia, and 
in 1843 became a member of Congress. 
He was always a vigorous working 
representative, and among the most 
useful of her delegates to the South. 
Immediately after the Secession he 
was pitched upon as the man most 
fitted to stand at the right hand of 
Jefferson Davis, to whom he is in- 
ferior in knowledge of the world, 
powers of organization, and the gov- 
erning faculty, though superior in all 
points of scholarship and in the class 
of gifts commonly called popular. 
Mr. Samuel Phillips Day has given a 
graphic account of the personal ap- 

earance and mental characteristics 
of one who ranks high among the 
celebrities of the South, and has 
vastly served the young nationality, 
though his duties have not brought 
him often before the public. 


“Mr. Stephens (says Mr. Day) suffers 
from an organic derangement of the liver, 
which gives him a consumptive appearance. 
He has never weighed over ninety-six 
pounds, and to see his attenuated figure 
bent over his desk, his shoulders contracted, 
and the shape of his slender limbs, visible 
through his garments, a stranger would 
never select him as the modern John Ran- 
dolph, more dreaded when in the United 
States Congress as an adversary, and more 
prized as an ally in a debate, than any other 
member of the House of Representatives. 
When speaking, he has at first a shrill, sharp 
voice; but as he warms with his subject, the 
clear tones and vigorous sentences roll out 
with a pleasing sonorousness. He is witty, 
rhetorical, and solid, and has a dash of keen 
satire that puts an edge upon every speech. 
He is a careful student, but so very careful 
that no trace of study is perceptible as he 
dashes along in a flow of facts, arguments, 
and language; that to common minds is al- 
most bewildering.” 


It is not improbable that Mr. Ste- 
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phens, if he lives, will be President 
of the Confederacy after Mr. Davis 
has laid down the rod of office. Mean 
as his presence is when he is at rest, 
the people who are familiar with his 
impassioned utterances entertain for 
him an affectionate regard. He is 
understood to enjoy the confidence 
of the slaveholding section of the 
Southern community in the fullest 
degree. And in this connexion it 
may be useful to correct the erroneous 
idea of some persons with respect to 
the supposed predominance of the 
slaveowners interest in the South. 
It appears by the census of 1850, the 
last available, that among a white 
population of about seven millions 
there are only 347,525 slaveholders, 
and not more than 37,662 of these 
hold more than twenty slaves each. 
This fact it is obviously of the greatest 
importance to remember when specu- 
lations are entered into with respect 
to the future position to be held by 
the negro in an independent Southern 
nation. Those who think that the 
tendency under the circumstances of 
the State would be to emancipate, 
will find support for their views in 
the circumstance that the slavehold- 
ing interest is comparatively so small; 
and its influence will be greatly re- 
stricted by the development of manu- 
factures in the South as a consequence 
of the long continuance of the war 
and the vigour of the blockade. When 
the time of peace arrives, and the 
Southern people set about the organ- 
ization of their political system, the 
planters will probably be found ina 
very small majority in the Confeder- 
ate Congress, and it is remarkable 
that there exists already the nucleus 
of a party in the South whose prin- 
ciple it is that the Southern Republic 
will best consult for its permanence 
and prosperity by a gradual mitiga- 
tion of the institution of slavery, with 
a view to its ultimate abandonment 
at no distant date. 

Such an emancipation would ob- 
viously be better for the negro than 
that of the North, which means no- 
thing more than the declaring of men 
free who cannot find their next meal 
otherwise than by clinging to their 
masters. An experienced and cau- 
tious Scotchman, writing with the 
fullest knowledge of what slavery is 
and necessitates, has lately said, 
“Any sudden and wholesale manu- 
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mission would be at once dangerous 
to the master and disastrous to the 
slave. The deliverance of the South 
must be a growth—a gradual progress 
towards enlightened and efficient in- 
dustry. No philanthropic juggle or 
legislative sleight of hand can trans- 
form a horde of helots into a nation 
of noble workers.” The Southern 
people have before them this great 
task. Internal necessities will prob- 
ably coerce them to take it in hand 
soon after their independence has 
been fully secured ; and there is, hap- 
pily, every likelihood that the people 
who have displayed such temper and 
capacity during protracted and trying 
campaigns will find ways of dealing 
wisely with this gigantic problem. 
In the efforts they may make to free 
the negro, without ruining him in 
every moral and material respect, 
they ought manifestly to receive the 
special sympathy of Englishmen, 
since it was under our rule in Ame- 
rica that the slave institution grew 
up. 

It need hardly be added, that there 
is ample room within the borders of 
the Southern States to carry out any 
plan that might be adopted for eman- 
cipating and resettling labour, or 
otherwise, for developing and extend- 
ing slavery, if such a policy should 
unfortunately be adopted instead. 
The Southerners, however, it is to be 
borne in mind, have solemnly pledged 
themselves against the slave trade. 
Virginia is 270 miles long, and 200 
broad, and contains above 61,000 
square miles of territory. North Car- 
olina comprises 45,000 square miles, 
and South Carolina 28,000; Georgia 
is 300 miles long and 240 broad ; Flo- 
rida is 385 miles long, and though 
its breadth varies more than other 
States, it has an average width of 
over 150 miles wide. Alabama has 
50,672 square miles of territory ; 
Louisiana is 240 miles long, and 216 
broad ; and Texas includes no less 
than 325,000 square miles ; whilst the 
State of Tennessee is 400 miles long, 
and that of Mississippi 339; Arkansas 
being 240 miles long. It will give a 
better idea of these figures to say, 
that Virginia and Tennessee united 
are considerably more extensive than 
France ; that Georgia alone is some- 
what larger than Denmark—the suc- 
cession to whose sovereignty threatens 
to convulse Europe ; and that Texas 
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is more than twice the size of the 
British Isles, and of greater extent 
than the whole of Germany, which 
contains 43,712,174 inhabitants ; 
whilst Texas has only 605,950, in- 
cluding slaves. 

After the Southerners had selected 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and the Hon. 
Alexander H. Stephens as their prin- 
cipal officers, they chose for the other 
chief posts, namely, the Secretaryship 
of State, that of the Treasury, and 
that of War, their three best remain- 
ing men, Messrs. Toombs, Memmin- 
ger, and Lee. ‘Two changes affecting 
this arrangement have since taken 
place. General Lee’s duties in the 
field have rendered it necessary to 
supply his place, and Mr. Toombs has 
given way to Mr. Robert M. T. Hun- 
ter, a man of great sagacity and in- 
dustry. Memminger’s management 
of the Southern finances has been 
masterly, and it is entirely owing 
to him that the nation occupies a 
pecuniary position much more favour- 
able than that of the North. As 
against their enormous responsibili- 
ties the Southern Government have 
an immense quantity of cotton, pur- 
chased from the planters with their 
bonds. In the absence of informa- 
tion as to the amount and value of it, 
however, no estimate can be made of 
their liabilities in comparison with 
those of their rivals, but it is proba- 
ble that their real debt is a good deal 
less than that of the Federals. 

Mr. Hunter is also a financier. He 
is a man of about fifty-four years old, 
and, like Stephens, a lawyer. From 
the year 1837, the date of his first 
speech, till the present time, he has 
been a consistent and energetic free- 
trader. He has also at all times 
shown himself to be a man of cool 
judgment. In the great Oregon dis- 
pute he was on the side of reasonable 
and equitable compromise ; in 1846 
he resisted the incorporation of the 
Mexican States with the Union, al- 
ready labouring under a plethora of 
territory. In 1847 he became a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and 
afterwards was chairman of its 
finance committee. In 1858 he was 
re-elected senator for the third time, 
only ten out of one hundred and 
sixty members having voted for other 
candidates. Thus, all the leading 
men of the Confederacy served their 
full time to the duties of the adminis- 
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trator, and came to their posts when 
the Secession took place thoroughly 
equipped for the service required from 
them. From among those who did 
so it would be wrong to omit the 
Hon. Howell Cobb, President of the 
Confederate Congress, another lawyer 
of genius and distinction. He is the 
youngest of the more remarkable 
inen, being only forty-eight. He be- 
came Speaker of Congress and Go- 
vernor of Georgia before he was five 
and thirty. As leader of the Demé- 
sratic party he was a notable character 
in general politics from 1850 to 1855, 
and enjoyed a large measure of public 
confidence. Finally, President Bu- 
chanan made him his Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the height of his 
ambition was attained. He was des- 
tined, however, to figure on another 
arena, and he is now one of the most 
trusted of the Confederate chiefs. 
His tendencies are religious, like 
those of “Stonewall” Jackson, and 
altogether he is one of the soundest, 
most scrupulous, and earnest of the 
Confederates. 

These are not sketches of men who 
are, in any sense, adventurers. They 
had all made their positions in life 
when the Secession took place, and 
most of them, in fact, came forth 
from their privacy, after a manhood 
of hard work, to obey what they con- 
sidered an imperative call of country. 
They could have had no personal 
ainbition to serve that would not 
have been more easily attained by a 
conservation of the old Union. It 
would not have been very difficult to 
piace Mr. Jefferson Davis in the 
chair of authority as successor to 
Abraham Lincoln, and Stephens and 
Memminger, Hunter and Lee, would 
have shared the fortunes of such a 
ministry. Polk held a bishopric, and 
could get nothing more. The minor 
men, who fill military and civil posts 
under the Confederacy, had every 
reason to suppose that the road to 
promotion lay through an obsequious 
obedience to whatever party was for 
the time in power. The influences 
must have been very powerful, there- 
fore, and of an exalted kind, that in- 
duced these persons to put them- 
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selves at the head of a new State, 
and embark everything in the doubt- 
ful enterprize. We cannot suppose 
that it was attachment to the insti- 
tution of slavery which supplied the 
motive, for we learn that the foremost 
of the Confederate leaders possess no 
slaves, and have no interest whatever 
in negro property. If the fact were 
otherwise, we should not only be 
obliged to assign a very low origin to 
the apparent patriotism of the South, 
but should be forced to despair of 
any modification of slavery from the 
hands of these men. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as selfish considerations of the 
kind afford no sufficient explanation 
of the moral phenomena witnessed 
in the Southern struggle, the candid 
observer is compelled to acknowledge 
the high-souled impulses that have 
led to the valorous and successful 
prosecution of an unequal conflict, 
and feels warranted in hoping that 
the same disinterestedness and large- 
ness of view may bring the Southern 
leaders and people, at no distant date, 
to a right mind with respect to slave- 
ry. There are two provisions of 
the Confederate Constitution, as has 
been shown, which indicate the desire 
of its framers to get rid of the state 
of society that is the only stain upon 
The first 
prohibits for evermore the importa- 
tion of African negroes from “any 
foreign country ;’ and to make the 
enactment more explicit, it is added, 
“other than the slaveholding States 
of the Confederated States.” The 
Northern or Federal States, accord- 
ingly, are a “foreign country” within 
the meaning of this declaration. The 
second provision still more expressly 
affirms that the Southern Congress 
shall have power to prevent the in- 
troduction of slaves “from any State 
not a member of this Confederacy.” 
Fundamental principles like these 
give hope that the Confederacy will 
be governed in peace, as in war, by 
men having a high moral purpose, 
who will neither repudiate their 
debts, nor deny their responsibility 
with regard to the great and difficult 
negro-labour question. 
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Quickly.—Come Lieutenant Bar- 
dolph and Corporal Nym, come Doll 
—poor heart, and draw round the 
sea-coal fire; a winter’s night and an 
old friend dead; marry and amen, 
let us be comfortable. Here, boy, 
bring the company stools. Alack-a- 
day, and who would have thought 
Sir John could ever die ; I can believe 
anything after that. Well, I shall 
never forget him. 

Nym.—My humour is to forget 
grief. 

Bard.—Such is not mine. I'd ra- 
ther have Falstaff’s memory than a 
hogshead of Rhenish. 

Quick.—Alas, the good man! 

Rhenish, indeed, was a liquor which 
he never could conjure; it set his 
gout a-tingling, but sack he loved. 
Many’s the flask he drank of me ; 
a great capacity, God be wi’ him. 
Why, the empty bottles he has left 
behind him would reach hence to 
Charing village, that they would. He 
used to say he would leave them me 
in his will, and have my Lord Chief 
Justice to draw it, too. Well, ’tis 
certain he drank much, and little I 
grudged him ; for an honester gentle- 
man never drew heavenly air. He 
owes me now for sack alone—— 

Bard.—W ell, hostess, he will never 
drink any more of you. 

Quick.—He will never drink any 
more of me, Lieutenant Bardolph, it 
is true for you to say. Alack, an 
evil day for me, and a melancholy ! 
His custom was equal to any six, and 
if he had paid; but, to be sure, he 
would say that was his way of thrift. 
Ah, well! 

Bard.—He will never drink any 
more ! 

Quick.—Good Master Bardolph 
don’t take on so, sitting moping over 
the fire. Here, boy, bring in a tan- 
kard of sack for the mourners, and a 
short-necked bottle of Canaries for 
Doll and I here. Marry, we can’t 
enjoy sorrow if we are not comfort- 
able ;—so, so—send it round now in 
good heart; it’s not every day a 
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FALSTAFF'S WAKE. 
BY T. IRWIN. 
Scene.—Boar’s Head Tavern, in Eastcheap. 


Hostess Quickly, Doll, Bardolph, Pistol, Nym, Boy, and Undertaker. 


friend dies.—Lord! what a large 
head and high forehead he had; 
what a bold front and cunning lip ; 
what merry wrinkles round the eyes 
—death can’t stop their laughing. 
Well; a finer and a fatter corpse I 
never see. 

Doll.,—Peace, good hostess, you 
give me quite a turn. 

Quick.—Poor heart ! drink about. 
How feel you now !—better ! 

Doll.—Better. It was the stewed 
prawns, hem ! 

Quick.—Alack, what a man he 
was—such company, with a venison 
pasty before him—so mirthful over 
the pippins and cheese. 

Doll,—With such droll stories and 
songs. 

(Juick.—Songs! I have heard him 
out-chirp our tapster, Oliver, over 
and over again, standing at the bar, 
with my back to the bottles, in idle 
times, waiting for customers at night. 

Doll.—So generous when he had 
money. He has given me kirtles 
three several times—not that I hold 
myself handsome—and with that ani 
his winning ways and so. Well, | 
never met a man with such a taking 
way; he had such intellects. 

Quick.—Yea, truly, good nature 
warms. 

Doll.—Ay, and that ring he gave 
me—he said it cost twenty marks, 
but, I’m blessed, if I can ever get 
more than three on it from Zachariah 
Iscariot, the pawn-master, in Judas’s 
Close—often only two, according to 
the times; but with all that I still 
love him ; and when a true woman 
loves a man—oh, Lord! 

Quick.—Oh, don’t tell me, Mistress 
Doll, I have had my sorrows and ex- 
periences, and my downrisings and 
upfallings in this celestial world, God 
be about us, as well as any ; and have 
seen the day when I was young. 

Doll.—Not saying that you are old 
now—God forbid. 

Quick.—All’s one. But, neighbours, 
isn't it a sad case, that a nobleman 
like Sir John—a man with such a 
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conchology as he, should die in a ta- 
vern, without a soul, except his own 
friends, about him. Why, it’s heart- 
rending ; antiquity will scarce credit it. 

Doll.—You were with him when 
he parted, were you not ? 

Quick.—Yea, good sooth. 

Boy.—And I, too. 

Nym.—lIt’s not my humour to 
watch the dying, but [ shogged up 
and had a look—didn't I, boy ¢ 

Boy.—Ay, and Falstaff,—it was 
just before his voice went,—said you 
looked like a ghost that had left its 
grave to have it swept. 

Quick.—And so he did—merry to 
the last, good sooth. 

Pistol.—W hat hath the knight be- 

queathed his comrades true ! 
Doth his great pockets smack of 
Plutus aught ?— 
Let us unfold his garments, and con- 
firm. 

Nym.—Aye, let us have a fair di- 
vide; my humour is to have a token. 

(Quick.—A fair thought truly. Boy, 
ascend you to the chamber where the 
good man lies, and bring his garments 
hither. 

Boy.—Oh, mistress, don’t ask me 
to go up to Sir John at this hour of 
the night. 

Bard.—What? you puny elfskin— 
you bubble—what! are you afraid of 
your old master ¢ 

Boy.—Atraid or not, I'd rather go 
six miles round than—a—can’t you 
go yourself, Master Bardolph ? 

Vuick.—Poor lad, he’s but young ; 
that’s the truth; but his heart’s gen- 
tle. Go now—there’s a dear. 

Boy.—Ah, can’t you go, mistress, 
that knew him so well; he wen’t 
harm you. 

(uick,—W hat ! at the small hours? 
—no, God forbid. Well, Lord, Lord, 
but to think of it! that he who was so 
merry should make us all afeard now. 

Bard.—Give the qnat a drain. 
Here you, phial (pours some Canaries 
down his throat). Well, how feel you 
now ! 

Boy.—Oh, I'm smothered ! 

Pistol—Avaunt! What craven 

coward base art thou ? 

What! fear the dead? Go on thine 
errand, pack ; 

And if thou here returnest not before 
three minutes space, 

I'll lace thy puny hide with sounding 
stripes, 

Thon pestilent varlet vile. 
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Boy.—Well, you're all as much 
afraid as I, at any rate. 
(Exit Boy.) 
Pistol.—A small whey cur. When 
I was of his years 
Through deserts full of dragons had 
I gone, 
And horrid caverns dashed with dead 
men’s bones. 
The present youth are sluttish. 
(Re-enter Boy.) 

Boy.—Oh, as I breathe, I’m sure 
I heard him stir. I’m certain he's 
only feigning; none can tell what 
tricks he may be at. 

Quick.—Alack, poor child, his 
feigning is over; he could not deceive 
me there; haven’t I seen folks die 
before now, and had my troubles and 
afflictions, and sittings and watchings 
with my first husband, Quickly, a 
good soul, who died of an information 
on the chest only ; but strong and in 
health withal, thanks be to God, 
who is sleeping above his father in 
Bow church-yard, being both mortal ; 
and a widow I am, that have been 
better to do subsequently than now— 
but that’s past and gone. Ah, ne 
feigning !—-by no means; for when I 
gave him his two ’parents, which the 
leech from Rhubarb-lane ordered him, 
and a thimbleful of sack to wash 
them down, he put the cup away 
with his only living hand.—Was that 
feigning? No; don’t tell me what 
death is—no. 

Bard.—The hostess is right ; his 
limbs were parabolic toward the 
close. 

Quick.- His hands, on the faith of 
a true woman—yes, last night, the 
left previously the other. When I 
felt them this morning there was 
not the least altercation between 
ther. 

Nym.—Come, bring his garments 
hither. 

Bard.—Ay, there’s his outward 
casing—his inner was—well! 

Doll. —Tl take the spangles off his 
doublet, and sew them on my kirtle. 
Won’t they look rare at Bartholomew 
fair. 

Pistol—His sword is mine. Vl 

hew my way through France 
And armies multitudinous with this 

blade— 
Tt fits my hand. 

my heels. 

Bard.—Give me his corkscrew; he 
kept it in his right pocket ever 


Death follow close 


ive 
aye, 
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here it is. A better weapon never 
opened bottle. 

Nym.—Look 
What may it be 

Bard.—May I never taste Canaries, 
but it’s his jest-book, and here’s some- 
thing charactered therein. 

Quick.—Oh, read, read, good Bar- 
dolph. 

Bard.—Fetch me the light; I can 
scarce disciple the words— indeed, 
they are so stained with sack as to 
be perfectly intelligible. By the Mass, 
it’s his will. 

Pistol.—Progress. First from the 
tankard oil thy tongue. 

Bard. (reads).—“ I, Sir John Fal- 
staff, being in good wind and appe- 
tite this June forenoon, do make, 
while waiting for dinner, this my first 
will and testament, in manner follow- 
ing, that is to say :—Upon the Prince, 
I bestow my wit, well knowing it is 
the quality he lacketh most of ; to the 
honest wenches now roasting me a 
capon, I leave my love—better to 
them than a million; to my Lord 
Chief Justice I bequeath my com- 
mand of countenance, wherewith that 
foolish old man may the better make 
his stupidity pass for gravity; while 
upon my followers, Nym, Bardolph, 
and Pistol, I bestow the world in 
general,and whatsoever they can take 
therein. 


~~ here’s a paper. 


“J. Facstarr, Knight.” 


Quick.—And not a word about the 

empty bottles ? 
pard.—No, Mistress Quickly. 

Quick.—Ah,well! But, hark! what 
knocking’s there? Run, boy. Hand 
me the Canaries first. This is the 
undertaker, I warrant. We mustn’t 
let our spirits sink when business is 
to be done. 

(Enter Undertaker). 

Und.—A fair night, gentle folks. 
Well, and so the bully Captain is no 
more. 

Quick.—A stool, a stool for the good 
master —stir the fire, Nym. And 
how is the night, I prithee ; and how 
thrives your trade—well, I hope? 

Und.—Bad times, Mistress Quick- 
ly, bad times—wholesome weather, 
marry. 

Quick.—Come, you must take a 
taste of something. A cup here, ho! 

Und.—Truly, I thank ye—my 
spirits are but faint. 


Quick.—Draw to the fire, if it so 
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lease you—and so are ours—death 
in the house—death in the house, 
good Master Hammertack. Come, a 
drink; you do seem but low, that’s 
the truth. 

Und.—I am so!*and no marvel 
either, my masters. I’ve just passed 
the new church-yard, over against 
Cheap End; three monthsisit finished, 
as I’m a living man, and not a grave 
in it yet—a disheartening sight for an 
honest tradesman with a large family. 

Quick.—Truly, a fine season is but 
a bad time for your trade, but—trust 
in God. 

Und.—Three months finished, and 
not a grave in it yet—why, what is 
the world coming to? 

Quick.—Aye, what indeed (refilling 
his cup). But come, don’t give in-— 
another taste of Canaries—it won’t 
harm you—a quiet drink. 

Und. (drinking).—You look mar- 
vellous well,Mistress Quickly ; i’ faith, 
a sweeter sparkle in the eye and a 
fresher colour I never see. 

Quick.—Ah ! grief, grief, Master 
Hammertack will give the cheek a 
carnation in good sooth, la. 

Und.—And how, if it please you, 
did the good knight die? 

Bard.—Why, truly master, he was 
a free-blooded gentleman. Lived 
well at all times—a great frame, sir, 
till these latter years, when he was 
not able to bear as many cups as in 
his manhood. Nothing but this 
caused his death ; if wine gives a 
fever, wine alone can cure it—that’s 
my creed. 

Quick.—And a proper saying, too. 
What can better of a morning, when 
qualmish, than a tankard of ale 
spiced ? 

Und.-- Certainly. A free-lived gen- 
tleman, Lieutenant—I respect him so. 
Many of my best customers were of 
his make. I have now on my books 
—not that it becomes an humble 
tradesman to boast—Sir Toby Cara- 
buncle, of Willow Grange ;—went off 
quietly on Thursday morning, as I’m 
told, aftera dinner with their worships, 
the Masters Aldermen at Bow; and I 
have got my order for a lead and 
outside oak two inches thick, with 
silver garnishings and motto. It will 
be, though I say it,the greatest thing 
I have yet done. Truly, these last 
nights I have lain awake, inventing 
and inventing; it was but yester eve 
I hit upon the fitting idea, and to 
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om honestly, my mind is a good 
deal shaken ; but + the for a good man, 
and in the way of trade, I never spare 
myself. 

(Juick.—Y ea—with respect—what’s 
a night or so’s waking for a good man, 
like Sir Toby? I’ve heard from the 
carrier folk he had the largest cellars 
in his parts. 

Und.—And so he had. But, sweet 
friends, to whom am I to look for re- 
imbursement in this present matter? 

Pistol—Pocket thy fears, and get 

thy purse in hand, 

Gorgonian ghoul— 

The King, the noble wight—he pays 
for all. 

Und.—Heaven send his majesty a 
happy ending ; and so, with your 
leave, 1 will ascend me to the cham- 
ber of the body, and take its compass. 

Quick.—-A light, a light here. (Lit 
Undertaker). Dear, dear! he is no 
more afeard than I would be of tap- 
ping a hogshead of Malmsay—ay, 
the use is all. 

Doll. (yawning).—Ah—a—a—a, I 
feel very melancholic. 

Quick.—So much the better, for to 
drink when we are merry is but a 
waste of wine. Come, your cup again. 


Dotl.—Not another drop for me. 
Quick.—Go to, you must—what’s 
a en between two weak women? 


Doll.—Well, for company’s sake, I 
won't off. 

(Re-enter Undertaker.) 

Und.—The knight’s interment 
should be rapid, my masters. Man is 
but mortal, and now I bethink me I 
have a shell which is his size to a 
hair; a costly matter, trust me, and 
of most admirable workmanship— 
ordered, indeed, expeditiously by the 
heir of a great man, who, alas! recov- 
ered out of time. For half a year 
*t has been on my hands—but all are 
born to disappointment. 

Bard.—Well,a better and a wittier 
clay will never fill it than my old 
master’s. 

Und.—Fact, Lieutenant—fact. But 
regarding the Knight’s remains, I 
would council a speedy earthing ; man 
is but mortal ; and the less delay, the 
less decay. What say you, good Lieu- 
tenant ? 

Bard.—Predestination is the thief 
of time. 

Quick.—Aye, true, trie. 
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Und.—Then, my familiars will visit 
you at six, with all things comfortable 
and in readiness. (Exit Underthker). 

Quick.—A fair-spoken man, truly, 
and a wise; but come, bar up the 
door, boy, for i’ faith we must sit up 
through the night. Come, draw close 
to the fire—another cup, and then to 
sleep. 

Bard. (coming in from the door).— 
It snows. 

Quick.—Marry then, throw more 
logs on the hearth. 

Doll.—Hush! what’s that? 

Quick.—What, sweetheart—don’t 
say 

Doll.—May I never wear taffita 
again, but I heard something stir o’er- 
head ! 

Quick.—In heaven’s name, Mistress 
Doll, what mean you putting one in 
such tirrits and frights! 

Doll (listening).—-It was nothing. 

Quick.—Well said, there’s a good 
heart—no, of course. 

Nym.—The drink has made me 
fap; it’s my humour to have a doze. 

Bard.—And mine, comrade. 

Pistol—What saith the night? 

Hath Chronos lost his tongue ? 
Methinks three hours have fled since 
clock hath chimed. 

Quick.—The last was four. 

Bard.—No, three. 

Quick.—Not while I listened, be it 
as it may. 

(They sleep). 
Clock strikes jive. 

Doll. (awaking).—Oh—ho—o—o ! 
There goes five o'clock. Good lack, 
I wish the corpse was well out of the 
house; that bell is always rousing 
one. What business has a church so 
near a tavern? I'faith, it’s anything 
but pleasant—in faith, it’s awful to 
be the only one awake; but I am 
aweary, and will to sleep again. 
Oh—ho—o-—o0! 

Clock strikes six. 

Quickly (awaking). — Marry, six 
o'clock. How fast time flies when 
one’s asleep! How sound they are 
all, and Bardolph’s face is grilled 
doubly red with the fire. How strange 
and silent is the room overhead—just 
as he were listening, for all the world. 
(Goes to the window). Lord! the earth 
is as white as a shroud ! 

Knocking. 
(Scene closes). 











Wuo could have possessed a more 
attached or more gifted pupil and 
friend than Socrates did in that 
yaragon of intellect and foresight, 
Plato of the broad shoulders? Yet 
we know he made use of this expres- 
sion in reference to his Boswell, 
“What absurdities this young man 
makes me utter?’ So it may be 
imagined that the appearance of one 
of these pestilent little 18mos in red 
wrapper covers, marked “ Charles 
Dickens,” or the “Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli,” or “Thomas Carlyle,” or 
other often-heard name, is not always 
hailed with unmixed pleasure by the 
writer to whom it is devoted. But 
there are no men with the circum- 
stances of whose lives the reading 
public desire more to be acquainted, 
than with those of writers who have 
afforded interesting or amusing occu- 
pation for their leisure hours. Yet, 
in general, biography of any other 
class affords more material in respect 


to incident and interesting detail. Of 
course there are exceptions. The life 


of the author of “ Pickwick,” by him- 
self, would be, if he indulged exclu- 
sively in his good vein, more amusing 
and interesting than any work of 
fiction that has come from his “ fine 
golden pen.” There is some paar. 
esque variety in the life of our Breton 
novelist. He has been long before 
the French public, and the “ Duke’s 
Motto” and “Bel Demonio” are in 
the minds and mouths of British 
vlaygoers, and are in request at 
British libraries. Besides, his works, 
though marked occasionally by ab- 
surdity and extravagance, are free 
from loose morality and irreligion, 
are picturesque in the descriptive 
parts, possess a rough sort of humour, 
and always present an interesting plot. 

He is now forty-six years and some 
months old, having been born in the 
ancient capital of Brittany on the 
28th of November, 1817. In one of 
his wildest stories, “Le Jeu de la 
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Mort,” he gives a most amusing sketch 
of the neighbouring picturesque old 
town, Vitré, amusing his readers with 
the idea of its having gone to sleep 
one evening in the middle ages, and 
woke up yesterday. We have given 
the passage in full in an article on 
“Souvestre and Brittany” in this 
Magazine. He was found by his 
early preceptor much more attached 
to the exercises of L’Xcole Buis- 
soniére* than those of L’ Ecole @ Ecri- 
ture, and was not much of a favourite 
with his superiors or fellows in the 
college. In several of his works he 
takes a comic revenge for some of his 
early wrongs. Professor Quandoqui- 
dem, his earliest tutor, has not es- 
eaped. Dr. Blimber, or Feeder, B.A., 
was never so devoted to the old 
Romans. He gave his twelve small 
children names from Latin families, 
and if he found it necessary to bid 
Paul kneel down, he could find no 
more simple instrument than the fol- 
lowing sentence to effect it, “ Prostrate 
yourself in the attitude which alone 
befits a delinquent ;” and if the de- 
linquent hesitated, he would add, “ I 
shall invoke the assistance of a ser- 
vitor to expel you by main force, and 
thus give you a practical knowledge 
of the declension of the participle 
expulsus.” 

At the breaking out of the July 
Revolution, professors and pupils did 
not lose much time about displaying 
tricolor favours on their persons. 
Not so the hard-headed young Bre- 
ton, whose home was a nest of loyalty 
to the institutions of old. Not being 
able to conquer his strong and very 
numerous opponents of the new re- 
gime by buffets of fist or ram-charges 
of head, he patiently took his beat- 
ings, and would have died on the spot 
sooner than acknowledge the godless 
and selfish king of shopkeepers. 

His mother at this time retired to 
an old manoir of hers at the bottom 
of Morbihan, and to this house re- 
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paired many malcontents. Paul was 
even promised a carbine when an 
émeute in expectation should occur. 
While his feelings were in a delight- 
ful state of excitement, the rural 
police paid a visit to the mansion on 
some indifferent business. The young 
Cocles openly defied them, but the 
chief taking him by the ear, led him 
to his mother and requested her to 
give him a whipping if he did not 
behave better. 

The novelist has produced several 
of the old Armorican legends, heard 
at the large fireplace of this old cha- 
teau, such as the “ White Lady,” 
* Goodman Poverty,” the “ Fine Cha- 
teau of Cocquerel,” the “ Night Beau- 
ties,’ and the “Maréchal Gille de 
Raiz,”’ the Armorican, perhaps the 
original, Blue Beard. 

When the young enthusiast climbed 
to his dormitory, with his imagination 
inflamed by fireside narratives of the 
days of old, he would never willingly 
let the candle be removed, for as soon 
as the physical light was extinguished, 
in came funereal torches, and the De 
Profundis began to be chanted. A 
cousin of his, a fair, young, and ami- 
able lady, who had occupied the same 
chamber some time befure, was sure, 
as soon as the candle was put out, to 
see seven lamps arranged on the ceil- 
ing in the form of a cross, and to be 
aware of an interior voice recom- 
mending the renunciation of earthly 
enjoyments. The continuance of these 
phenomena sent her to the cloister. 

The honourable stock from which 
Paul traces his descent were distin- 
guished among the judicial dignitaries 
of Rennes. He received a legal edu- 
cation, and even reached the privi- 
lege of partly pleading a cause. He 


was appointed to defend a stealer of 


fowl, and having given the subject 
his entire attention, and divided his 
oration into three parts, and got into 
the centre of the first, as he supposed 
Cicero or Demosthenes would have 
done, he was gratified by a general 
breaking out of laughter among the 
court authorities, and hearing. the 
judge exclaim, “Enough, Mr. Paul, 
we have made up our minds.” But 
the lover of his neighbours’ fowl was 
so excited by the defence only just 
entered on, that he enthusiastically 
proceeded to enlighten the judge, the 
audience, and the gens-d’armes on the 
approved mode of carrying off ducks 
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and geese without allowing them to 
cry. His unfortunate advocate made 
signs to him in vain. Professnal 
pride carried him on, till the judge 
ordered him to stop, and inflicted on 
him the maximum penalty of his of- 
fence. Paul left the court in fury, 
flung his cap (@ la francaise) over 
the mills, and determined he would 
try the life of a man of letters in Paris. 

He was not ill-provided for on 
his entry into the modern Corinth, 
and began in his modest garret to do 
as all other prose humorists did be- 
fore him, viz., to write a tragedy. One 
of his college comrades, who had in 
school-days given him more than one 
heating, dropped in when he was near 
the end of his first act, and borrowed 
his ready money, promising payment 
nextday. As he forgot the fulfilment 
of his word, Paul called on him, Lut 
the fellow only laughed at his green- 
ness. This was so little what the 
hasty-tempered lender expected, that 
he bestowed on his shameless jaws 
a pair of first-rate buffets. A hostile 
meeting, and a ball fixed in the ras- 
cal’s thigh, was the consequence. The 
money was not, however, recovered, 
the wounded man unblushingly re- 
marking that he needed it to bring 
round his cure. 

Having finished his tragedy, and 
prepared several social sketches for 
the papers, he sallied forth, but no 
manager would read the drama, and 
the editors of the daily and weekly 
journals vowed that their offices were 
piled with copy. 

Examining the advertisements, he 
found an individual in want of an 
editor for a paper about to be started. 
He was elected without a dissentient 
voice, and did not think it too much 
to advance 400 francs by way of surety. 
He was appointed associate, editor, 
director, nay, cashier itself; but be- 
fore the publication of the first num- 
ber, his patron walked off with the 
caisse (cash box), so there were no 
duties left to discharge either as edi- 
tor or cashier. 

He was next employed by a bill- 
posting company to inspect the dead 
walls of the city, and report on pro- 
pitious vacancies. He was not ob- 
liged to make any advance, and gave 
great satisfaction to his employers, 
till he requested his first instalment 
of wages. The bureau Wafichage 
looked on this as such a shabby pro- 
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cedure, that they dismissed him on 
the spot. 

TiMuck does not last for ever. He 
got office as clerk with the director 
of a score of incorporated societies, 
with capitals varying from eight to 
ten, twenty, and thirty millions (of 
francs to wit). His patron kept-in 
his ante-chamber, ten negroes arrayed 
in white, and passed for a nabob. 
The clerk was to receive a large 
yearly salary, but he only touched 
the quota for a month, his employer 
in that time, having spent (mangé) 
thirteen millions on negroes, oysters, 
horses, and parasites. 

Eugene Jacquot, styling himself “of 
Mirecourt,” his natal town in Loraine, 
a decent writer, a royalist, and an old 
Christian like Paul himself, must be 
quoted at this point of our hero’s 
career. 


“A last attempt among the journalists 
was as unsuccessful as the former one. 
Yet he had in his portfolio at the moment, 
a portion of those works which have since 
obtained such success, Unfortunately the 
Ethiopian, Dumas, had already seized on all 
the issues of the feuilleton by means of his 
numerous troop of collaborateurs, negroes 
even as he, who hoed his phrases, ploughed 
his chapters, and slavishly abandoned to 
him their harvest of volumes and glory. 
Paul did not succeed even in getting a page 
of his manuscripts read.” 


Being too proud to return to the 
protection of his family, and having 
arrived at his last sou, and fasted for 
two days, he was seen by his con- 
cierge ascending his stairs witha very 
tottering step. Next day no one 
saw him descend, and when they 
mounted to his garret the day after, 
they found him lying insensible on 
his mattress with the “ Imitation of 
Christ” by his side. All his other 
books had been sold or pawned. 

He was restored to the enjoyment 
of life, chiefly by the devotedness of 
a young woman who lodged in the 
house, and obtained, in a few days, 
the oftice of corrector of the press at 
one of the newspaper offices. He 
was here enabled to get possession of 
a feuilleton for one of his stories, and 
his time was soon crowded with liter- 
me oan. 

here was at the time in Parisa 
certain literary undertaker who pro- 
vided writers for editors and vice 
versa. This man, Antenor Joly, 
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entered Paul’s apartment one even- 
ing, and this conference ensued :— 


*“*Do you know London?’ ‘Not a bit.’ 


‘Any thing of English literature?’ ‘A 
great deal.’ ‘You are our man. Begin 


this moment, and write the first four chap- 
ters of “‘ Les Mystéres de Londres” for the 
Courier Frangais.’ ‘Impossible!’ ‘Nothing 
is impossible: begin at once.’ ‘But!’ ‘No 
buts—what is that you are scribbling?’ ‘A 
romance; * Les Compagnons du Silence.”’’ 
Antenor took up a few pages of the freshly 
written work, read here and there, threw 
up his arms in ecstasy, and cried, ‘ Here is 
the very thing we need. In with English 
instead of French names; substitute beer 
for wine, and we are in the heart of Grande 
Bretagne. The first feuilleton must appear 
to-morrow. Here is a refresher’ (deposits a 
couple of bank notes on table). 
self Sir Francis Trollopp. 
local colour.’ ”” 


‘Sign your- 
It will alford 


The success of “Les Mystéres de 
Paris” had disturbed the repose of 
the editor of the Courier Francais so 
much, that he commissioned M. Joly 
to cross the Channel, and secure some 
English writer to furnish him with 
“London Mysteries,” and thus abate 
the prestige of hisrival. The coming 
man, however, produced such a heavy 
mass of light reading that he would 
not admit it. But the announcement 
of the speedy appearance of the pro- 
mised work had already coloured all 
the dead walls of the city, and so 
Antenor Joly, stepping out of his 
machine like Horace’s god, brought 
Paul to the rescue. It was not till 
the first volume was nearly written, 
that Feval visited London ; and then, 
as his biographer assures us, great 
houses were thrown open to him, and 
guides and policemen conducted him 
insafety through casinos, cider-cellars. 
and the dens of thieves. He made 
more discoveries in a month than 
Benjamin Bowbell would in a life- 
time. 

A lord coveting his neighbour's 
wife, involves the injured husband so 
in money embarrassments, that he is 
obliged to bring her in a halter before 
“Milord Maire,” and sell her to the 
breaker of the commandment. A lady 
in love with a policeman, pays a visit 
to his mother’s shop, in the hope of 
seeing him. Sheis disappointed ; and 
leaving the house with a heavy heart, 
espies a beggar-woman sitting at the 
door. Love inducing sympathy, she 
drops a sovereign into her lap, whis- 
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pering at the same time, “ Priez pour 
moi et pour lui.” 

It must not be supposed from these 
specimens that Paul cannot sketch 
pictures faithful in outline and colour, 
where he has had the advantage of 
personal inspection. He possesses a 
lively and powerful imagination : his 
pieces are rich in colour, and he has 
all the parts of the machinery of his 
story under his eye, and at the com- 
mani of his fingers, during the entire 
progress of the narrative, letting his 
realers just know enough, and no 
more, of the inter-relations of charac- 
ters and events, so as to produce the 
greatest amount of eagerness for the 
result, with the greatest amount of 
interest in the portion before him for 
the moment. Hie succeeds, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the delineation of deli- 
cate, finely-strung characters, such as 
the blind girl in “Le Jeu de la Mort.” 
But it is in stirring adventure, descrip- 
tions of grand and rugged scenery, and 
the evolving of rough and opposing 
characters, pushed occasionally to the 
verge of the grotesque, that his ex- 
cellence is felt. He is completely at 


home in his Breton scenes ; sketching 


tlie peasant character, the monotonous 
and imbecile fireside-chat, the cun- 
ning, the parsimony, the obstinacy, 
and also the good qualities of the pea- 
santry, as no one but a man of talent, 
and familiar with country life could 
do. Here is a touch at the charms 
of the food popular in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of the middle ages 
before referred to. He is describing 
the grous(groats, Scotticé), a stirabout 
of black wheat, made so thick that it 
may be cut like bread. 


“The grous are eaten hot, with melted 
butter, or skimmed milk. When used with 
extreme moderation by a person furnished 
with a stomach of bronze, the grous never 
cause an indigestion. A peasant of Ile and 
Vilaine, who sees before him a good piece 
of grous two pounds weight, half of a 
pressed sprat, and a pitcher of cider, holds 
those poor devils in great pity who are re- 
duced to pat’s de foie gras, Venetian rolls, 
and a long-corked bottle of Bourdeaux.” 


The famous grous were being pre- 
pared in the kitchen of an old manoir 
belonging to the terrible “John of the 
Sea.” There were assembled the do- 
mestics and several neighbours, who 
occupied forms round the great 
hearth. The aged woman, Renotte, 
was spinning with one hand, and 
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turning the grous with the other. 
The visitors were, the neighbopring 
miller, the thatcher, the shepherd, and 
the lime-burner. 


“ At the moment of our entrance, Renotte 
—excellent old woman, with three warts on 
her nose, two on her chin, five on her cheeks, 
and a nice gray moustache on each—had 
just finished a history —the famous history 
of the bottomless quarry-hole into which 
Monseigneur the Bishop had fallen, with his 
coach and four. 

“ The company knew the history as well 
as Dame Renotte ; but in Brittany, the better 
you know a history, the more you love it. 

““* And what will prove to you all,’ added 
the dame, as the moral of the story, ‘ that 
the quarry-hole had no bottom, is, that they 
never found either the coach, or the horses, 
or the Bishop.’ 

“ Every one seemed decply impressed by 
the lofty truth of this announcement. They 
held their tongues, and listened to the rain 
falling. ‘Good rain,’ said Pierre the 
thatcher. Merieul and Fancin repeated 
*Good rain.’ ‘That is the good truth,’ 
added Mathurin Houin; ‘ah, faith! that 
is the good truth, all the same;’ and those 
who had not yet spoken, repeated, as if re- 
hearsing a part, ‘Good rain,’ or perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is thetruth! Oh, faith, all the 
same; that is the real truth!’ We give 
this as a carefu'ly studied specimen of the 
conversation of the Breton farmers; and, 
indeed, must add that, with the exception 
of the accent and the expressions, the caus- 
eries of some Paris salons do not arrive at 
deductions much more transcendant.” 


Then is mentioned the reason of 
the anthem sung in praise of the rain. 
Loch Brehaim had been frozen for 
some days, and theaction of the sluices 
suspended, and business stopped. 
The deliverance was brought by the 
“good rain ;’ hence the hymn. 


“ According to the strict current of 
thought paramount in the kitchen, it was 
a thousand to one that the next enunciation 
after the ‘ good rain’ would be, as it really 
was, ‘There will be apples this year,’ to 
which Merieul, Yvon, or Fancin would 
add, ‘ Very likely, indeed; all the same,’ in 
order that Mathurin, Houin, and Méchet 
might wind up with, ‘ Ah, faith, yes to be 
sure.’” 


If Nicholas Parker Willis, who 
never forgave Mrs. Trollope for saying 
he was an ugly man, had driven up 
the steep from Gravelle to Vitré in 
the days of diligences, he would not 
have advanced Irish beggars to the 
bad eminence they occupy in his 
magnificent thoughts. 
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“Tn the name of moral philosophy, what 
is to become of post horses? Their future 
lot disturbs the slumbers of thinking people. 
Will they succeed in securing a position 
among the omnibuses, or shall we find the 
unemployed and malcontent animals abet- 
ting some new revolution? Already sus- 
picion has fallen on them in reference to 
the injuries done to the rails after the famous 
February of 1848. For our part we lay 
the blame on animals more ignoble. Let 
the asses take no offence; the comparison 
does not apply tothem. . .. . 

* The ascent spoken of served during the 
flourishing days of coach and diligence, as 
rendezvous to a troop of young Normand 
beggars, turning the wheel, and chanting 
to some unknown air, and with an inde- 
scribable Normand accent, this strange 
distich— 


‘ Charitais, si vous plait, 
Pour l'amour du bon Diais.’ 


“‘ They girated up along the steep incline, 
boys and girls, with ne more idea of modesty 
than if they were royal youths of the 
Marquesas Islands. They bounded in the 
mud with enthusiastic cries. The horses 
strained, the travellers stopped their ears, 
the conductor—this imposing personage 
whom the railway is about to extinguish— 
borrowed the postilion’s whip to frighten 
the whirling and howling mob. All in 
vain. Under the burning sun, in the rain, 
in the snow, the young Normands, patient 
and courageous, climbed the hill on their 






“Save me from my friends!” is a 
prayer which many a man has per- 
haps been tempted to utter once at 
least in his lifetime. The higher he 
has stood among his fellows, the 
oftener will he have been driven thus 
to vent his annoyance at tle well- 
meant blundering of some over-zeal- 
ous admirer. Even if aman of any 
mark escape receiving such proofs of 
friendliness on this side the grave, 
his good luck will hardly follow him 
far into the land of shadows. If the 
ghosts of the great departed could 
speak out to living men, whata world- 
ciorus of angry utterances would 
deafen our afirighted ears! From 
poets, statesmen, warriors, philoso- 
phers innumerable, one common burst 
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hands, still singing at the top of their voices, 
* Charitais,’ &e. 

“And to such purpose did the lay and 
the pantomime work, that the nurses in the 
rotonde, the cattle-dealers inside, the officers 
in the coupé, yea, the very bagmen of the 
imperiale, urged by a common rage, opened 
purse, and flung on the road a shower 
of sous. You would suppose that the 
young industriels would now stop. Ah, 
dear friends, little you know the Normands! 
They redoubled their contortions and 
clamours, convulsive bounds, ignoble la- 
ments, frightful miaulings—ay, to such a 
pitch that we have seen officers drop tears 
into their pocket-handkerchiefs. And still 
their long, yellow hairs sweep the mud, their 
greenish, yellow eyes laugh, and mock you, 
and their harsh voices act on your ear- 
drum like the teeth of a saw.” 


We cannot better conclude than by 
quoting the dedication of “‘ Le Comte 
Barbebleue.” 

“ They sometimes ask me, my dear good 
mother, why I am always speaking of 
Brittany, and why the name of Rennes so 
often escapes my pen. It is because you 
are at Rennes, and with you all that I love. 
I speak of Brittany and Rennes, because I 
am always thinking of thee; because my 
heart is with thee, and because, in talking 
of Rennes and Brittany, I seem talking of 
thee or to thee. I send thee this book, and 
if it gives you some pleasant hours it will 
be my greatest success.” 


of many-toned upbraiding would re- 
veal the truth to our awakened sen- 
ses, and their voices would be heard 
imploring us to save them from their 
literary friends, the writers of their 
lives, or the expounders of their men 
tal utterances. 

He who of all the company would 
have best reason for crying out loud- 
est, would, in all likelihood, betray 
the least concern. The greatest of 
English poets has certainly been 
handled by his friends with special 
cruelty. Correctors, editors, commen- 
tators, have alike conspired to do him 
grievous wrong in the very effort to 
set him right with the world. Few 
of his cotemporaries, if any, met from 
the first with such scurvy treatment 
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at their printers’ and publishers’ 
hands. Even now printers’ errors 
are a snare and a vexation to many 
a fastidious author, and in Shake- 
speare’s day the correcting of the 
press must have seriously taxed the 
time and patience of most editors. 
But he who would carefully wade 
through a few of Shakespeare’s plays, 
as printed in the folio edition of 1623, 
the first complete reissue of the great 
dramatist’s works, will feel lost in 
wonder at the host of misprints and 
faulty readings which passed the re- 
vising hands of Heminge and Condell, 
the avowed friends and fond admirers 
of their dead workfellow. And yet, 
by comparison with its successor of 
1632, this first edition seems nearly 
faultless. Between this and the older 
quarto copies of several of the plays, 
there is not much to choose in point 
of general faithfulness, each edition 
having its own errors and its own 
virtues in nearly equal proportions. 
As for the later folios of 1663 and 
1685, they do little more than repro- 
duce the faulty readings of the second 
folio, unimproved by any acquaint- 
ance with the first. 

So fared Shakespeare in the stormy 
seventeenth century. With the first 
years of the eighteenth began a new 
line of Shakespearean editors, who 
combined revision of the text with 
explanatory remarks on the plays 
themselves. That men like Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Johnson, deigned to 
give all their pains to searching out 
and expounding the very words of 
their common original, betokened, in 
itself, a huge advance on the shal- 
lower criticism which led the Dry- 
dens and D’Avenants of the former 
century to dress up the “'Tempest” 
after their own fashion, and to fuse 
two other of the poet’s plays into one. 
That their toils have not been all un- 
fruitful, it would be sheer illnature 
to deny. Pope, for instance, however 
blind to Shakespeare’s rhythm, could 
hardly help making some happy 
guesses at his author’s true meaning. 
Johnson, again, by the very force of 
his own strong intellect, wrought out 
some of the ablest criticisms ever yet 
printed on the faults and beauties of 
the mighty master. And Theobald, 
himself butt of the Twickenham 
satirist, and of several others who 
mistook Pope’s envy of a successful 
rival for honest scorn of that rival’s 
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dulness, not only did much to restore 
the text of the oldest folios, but sug- 
gested also a larger number of true- 
seeming corrections than all his co- 
temporaries put together. In the lat- 
ter respect indeed, no one of Shake- 
speare’s editors can be said to have 
surpassed him, save the mysterious 
being whose manuscript readings 
were first made known to the world 
some eleven years back by Mr. Payne 
Collier, himself a painstaking worker 
in the Shakespeare mine. 

But the good done in this way 
hardly atones for the accompanying 
evils. The happy guesses and sound 
illustrations seem, on the whole, so 
few amidst the heaps of sheer rub- 
bish through which you have to fish 
them out, that one is sometimes 
tempted to wish the whole mass of 
Shakespeare literature blotted out of 
sight, if only the first editions of the 
poet’s plays might still be left to us 
in all their rude faultiness. Such an 
issue might spoil the business of many 
an ambitious editor; but few, we 
think, of the poet’s truest admirers 
would very much regret a loss which 
would anyhow leave their master’s 
image free from any worse disfigure- 
ments than those caused by the blun- 
dering of its original painters. The 
statue would stand forth in its olden 
glory—rough, indeed, and imperfect, 
as lacking the last touches of the 
sculptor’s own chisel; but better thus 
than if a number of inferior workmen 
had tried, by turns, each after his own 
poor fashion, to model it anew on the 
strength of their alleged acquaintance 
with the original design. 

Such an issue, however, being un 
likely, and perhaps, on the whole, a 
trifle too sweeping, would it not be 
better to try a sifting process, to strain 
off the combined results of editorial 
research, and cast the abundant re- 
fuse into the sewers of oblivion? An 
edition of the text of Shakespeare, 
which should set before us at the foot 
of each page the various readings of 
every doubtful passage, would be a 
work of toil, indeed, but of lasting 
benefit withal to the cause of Shake- 
spearean criticism. With such a work 
before him, any intelligent reader 
might judge for himself as to the like- 
liest reading of many a passage which 
had hitherto puzzled or misled him in 
the text supplied by this or that par- 
ticular editor. The more curious stu- 
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dent would be saved the trouble of 
turning over a dozen or more volumes 
to discover the different readings of 
some particular line. So may have 
thought the editors of the “Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare,’’on the meritsand 
defects of which we are now about to 
enlarge. At any rate, they have 
already within a few months pro- 
duced three volumes of an edition 
which seems to answer the needs 
above suggested, if it does not wholly 
answer the hopes raised by the first 
announcement of its approaching 
birth. 

For the time and trouble necessarily 
bestowed on such a work, let us offer 
the editors our thankfullest acknow- 
ledgments. If they have here and 
there left out a different reading, or 
misquoted one of the readings given, 
error is natural to man; and just as 
these gentlemen “have found errors 
in the work of the most accurate of 
their predecessors,” so they rightly 
claim our indulgence for like short- 
comings in their own ; and, indeed, 
the mistakes of this kind are in their 
case so few, that we might far more 
reasonably wonderat not finding more. 
As far as the foot-notes to this edition 
are concerned, all praise may be given 
its authors, alike for the excellence of 
their design, and the care bestowed on 
its execution. It is only fair to say 
that, with few exceptions, the diligent 
reader will now hold in his own hand 
every available clue to the right read- 
ing of Shakespeare’s text, so far at 
least as such clues have yet been fur- 
nished by the editors, commentators, 
critics, of some two centuries and a 
half. 

Some, indeed, might wish that the 
editors had done their weeding a little 
more thoroughly, even in respect of 
textual variations; while others will 
regret the omission of all explanatory 
comments on the plays themselves. 
A careful selection from the criticisms 
of such men as Johnson, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Goethe, might certainly be 
worth reading, but was not within 
the aim of the present editors; nor 
will it be greatly missed by those who 
would rather read Shakespeare him- 
self, than the best things written 
about him by others. With regard to 
the other point, we can hardly mur- 
mur at a fulness of collation, which 
enables us to compare for ourselves 
the merits of many different commen- 
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tators; to smile, for instance, at Pope’s 
clever blundering, and admire the 
happy guesses of plodding Theobald; 
to test the judgment of our latest 
editors, and to wonder at the general 
skill displayed in darkening many an 
easy or perplexing more than one difli- 
cult text. Take, for instance, that 
corrupt passage in the oldest editions 
of the “Tempest” — 
“ Like one, 

Who having into truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was, indeed, the duke.” 


Out of this seeming nonsense, which 
theCambridge editors leave untouched 
in the text, other commentators have 
tried to make sense in the following 
different ways. Instead of the words 
above italicised, Hanmer reads, “lov- 
ing an untruth, and telling ’t oft ;” 
Warburton, “having unto truth by 
telling oft;’ the Collier MS., “ hav- 
ing to untruth by telling of it; 
while Musgrave conjectures, “having 
sinn’d to truth by telling oft;’ and 
S. Verges proposes to alter “ telling” 
into “quelling.” Of these five read- 
ings, all faithfully given in the foot- 
note, two only are worth a second 
glance, those, namely, of old Hanmer 
and Mr. P. Collier’s unknown correc- 
tor; and of these two, the latter only 
gives a reading at once intelligible 
and thoroughly grammatical, yet do- 
ing the least possible violence to the 
received text. 

Or take this other passage from 
the opening scene of “ Measure for 
Measure,” as printed in the first 
folios :— 

“Then no more remains, 

But that to your sufficiency, as your worth 

is able, 

And let them work.” 


This, as it stands, is sheer nonsense. 
Let us see what the commentators 
contrive to make of it. To begin with 
the present editors, they print the 
passage as if a line had been lost be- 
tween the words “sufficiency” and 
“as your worth.” In the foot-note 
Theobald comes first, with the sup- 
posed gap thus filled :— 


“ But that to your sufficiency you add 
Due diligency.” 


Hanmer and Tyrwhitt follow suit, 
the last four words being changed by 


“ 


the former into “vou joyn A will to 
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serve us ;”’ while the latter reads them, 
“you put A zeal as willing.” John- 
son, retaining the one line, conjectures 
thus :—“ But that to your sufficien- 
cies your worth is abled.” Farmer 
proposes, “But your sufficiency as 
worth is able ;’ while Steevens would 
read, “Your sufficiency as your worth,” 
&c. By Becket the overlong line is 
lengthened into, “ But that your suf- 
ficiency be as your worth is stable.” 
Jackson’s reading gives, “ But state 
to your sufficiency as,” &c.; which 
Singer alters into, “But thereto your 
sufficiency,” &c. The Collier MS. 
reads, “ But add to your sufficiency 
your worth.” Staunton makes two 
lines, thus :— 
“But that [tendering his commission] to 
your sufficiency, 
And, as your worth is able, let them 
work ;” 


while Spedding reads— 


‘* But that to your sufficiency I add 
Commission ample.” 


Out of all these readings how many 
will bear a close inspection? Messrs. 
Hanmer, Tyrwhitt, and Spedding 
merely ring some trifling changes on 
Theobald’s version, which might be 
the true one if two lines were abso- 
lutely needed, and any sense could 
be made out of the word “able.” 
Becket’s reading is sense without 
metre, so is that of Steevens: while 
those of Farmer and Johnson have 
more of the latter than of the former. 
Of Mr. Staunton’s conjecture we can- 
not speak, save in terms of unquali- 
fied censure. At the end of the play 
several other readings invite, without 
rewarding, notice. One only of all 
we have quoted claims admission in- 
to the text, and that is the reading 
of the Collier MS. “ But add to 
your sufficiency your worth” makes 
good sense according to Shakespeare, 
and a good line out of a limping one. 
The Duke had just been telling Es- 
calus that he knew more about the 
science of government than the Duke 
himself, so that 

‘““No more remains, 
But add to your sufficiency your worth, 
And let them work.” 


In other words, Escalus was to take 
up his office, armed with twofold 
powers—his general worth as a man, 
and his known “sufliciency” as a 
statesman. By this reading the old 
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text is virtually retained, all but the 
word “able,” which certainly seems 
to have no business there, whether as 
regards the meaning or the metre. 
Let us hope that future editors will 
take the better reading provided by 
the Collier MS., without fear of being 
called to account for lopping off a 
superfluous and unmeaning adjective 
from Shakespeare’s supposed text. 

It is not for the fulness of their 
collation that we care to find fault 
with the Cambridge editors. Nor do 
we greatly demur to their unswerving 
preference for the most modern forms 
of spelling, or to their retaining man 
of those colloquial phrases whic 
seem to sin against the rules of 
grammar. Of these latter, some were 
doubtless due to the ignorance or the 
blindness of the earliest editors ; 
while others, perhaps the most of 
them, were either purposely used by 
the poet, as suited to particular cha- 
racters, or else mark the prevalent 
usage of hisown day. Still there are 
several instances in which the afore- 
said gentlemen have carried a sound 
rule to an unwise excess. We cannot 
believe that Shakespeare ever wrote 
as they have printed from “ Measure 
for Measure ”— 


“ She would this Angelo have married.” 


It is a duke who speaks, and the 
word “she” has been rightly changed 
to “her” both by Pope and Mr. Col- 
lier’s old corrector. 


“ Hath all his ventures failed ?”—Mer- 
chant of Venice,” iii. 2. 


may be allowed to stand as an original 
blunder, or rather as an old form of 
the plural verb; but what shall we 
say to such an evident misprint as 
this from Act ii. of the “ Tempest ?” 


“ Which, of he or Adrian, for a good 
wager, first begins to crow ?” 


Can any sane person doubt that Shake- 
speare wrote, or meant to write with 
Pope, “ Which of them, he or Adrian ;” 
or else, as the Collier MS. has it, 

“Which, or he or Adrian ?” 
“Corrections of metre,” say the 
Cambridge editors, “are avoided even 
more carefully than those of gram- 
mar.” Here again we have a good 
rinciple sometimes worked too far. 
t is not given to every one to under- 
stand the mysteries of rhythm, still 
less to master the rhythmical peculi- 

16 
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arities of an Elizabethan dramatist. 
Better on the whole, in this respect, 
to follow the oldest readings, than 
to err with those who would trim 
Shakespeare’s verses into close ac- 
cordance with the metrical ways of 
Pope. It is a common fallacy with 
readers of verse to suppose that a 
line in any given metre must needs 
be made up of so many syllables and 
no more. They might just as well 
say that a bar of music should be 
determined by the number, not the 
length, of its notes. In fact it is 
the number of feet, or accents, not of 
syllables, that tests the character of 
an English verse. All people with 
any ear for poetry know that the 
metre of “Christabel” and “ Parisina” 
is, in rhythmical effect, as regular as 
that of Gay’s “Fables” or Tenny- 
son’s “Day Dream.” In each you 
have four feet or accents of equal 
length in time, but of different lengths 
in number of syllables. These lines— 


“ But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina has left her hall,” 


keep essentially the same measure as 
Gay’s couplet :— 
“ Cowards are criiel, bit the brave 

Love mercy and delight to save.” 


Among our later poets Browning 
and Tennyson, the latter less spar- 
ingly, have often relieved the stately 
sameness of our heroic and epic me- 
tres, those, namely, of Pope’s “Iliad” 
and of “ Paradise Lost,” by the use of 
extra syllables here and there, just as 
musicians make two “crotchets” do 
service for one “minim,” or two 
quavers for one crotchet. Milton 
himself, whose fine ear never failed 
him, varied his blank verse with 
such-like ripples of sound whenever 
he had a fair excuse for so doing. 
The same measure was handled by 
Shakespeare and Massinger, with a 
freedom generally in keeping with 
the scene presented and the speaker’s 
own character. In the graver parts 
of his plays, especially in his earlier 
works, the former used that free- 
dom much more sparingly than in 
his later writings and more comic 
scenes. For instance, the versifica- 
tion of the “Comedy of Errors” is 
far more strictly regular than that of 
the “Tempest,” his penultimate work. 
The latter abounds with verses which 
defy scanning by the rules of syllabic 
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prosody. Here, to begin with, is a 
speech of Prospero’s in Acti., Scene 2. 


““My brother and thy uncle, call’d An- 

tonio, — 

I pray thee, mark me—that a brother 
should 

Be so perfidious! —he whom, next thyself, 

Of all the world I loved, and to him put 

The manage of my state; as at that time 

Through all the signiories it was the first, 

And Prospero the prime duke, being so 
reputed 

In dignity, and for the liberal arts 

Without a parallel; those being all my 
study, 

The government I cast upon my brother, 

And to my state grew stranger, being 
transported 

And rapt in secret studies. 
uncle— 

Dost thou attend me?” 


Thy false 


The ninth line of this passage is 
quoted by the Cambridge editors as 
showing a superfluous syllable after 
the central pause. But in fact the 
line is as metrical as any other, be- 
ing to be scanned thus :— 


“ Without/ a paral/lel; those/ being all/ 
my study.” 


The second foot has simply three 
short syllables instead of a short and 
a long one, is a tribrach, namely, in- 
stead of an iamb. In the fourth 
place, “being all” may be taken 
either as an anapest—two short syl- 
lables and one long—or as a spondee, 
the first word standing for a mono- 
syllable. So, too, the eleventh line 
may be scanned with a tribrach in 
the fourth place, or else ‘‘ being” may 
again be read as one syllable. The 
same method will solve the difficulty 
raised without reason by Messrs. 
— and Glover in such lines as 
this— 


“Obey and be attentive. 
member ?”—I., 2, 38. 


Or this from the same scene— 


Canst thou re- 


“But bless/edly/ holp hi/ther. 
heart bleeds!” 


the “thou” in the first line being 
lightly touched in reading, and the 
“my” in the second getting run into 
the next word, “heart.” For the 
right scanning of such lines, the 
theory of a “middle pause ” seems to 
us much more superfluous than the 
syllables so defined. Greatly as the 
rules of English differ from those of 
Latin or Greek prosody, yet the me- 


O,/ my 
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tres of Terence and Aristophanes 
might surely have furnished the 
Cambridge editors with some better 
clues than that to the metrical diffi- 
culties of Shakespeare’s verse. 

Two more samples of what they 
call the spare syllable in the middle 
of the line may easily be explained 
wee any recourse to so unlikely 
a rule :— 


“ He was indeed the Duke, out o’ the sub-- 


stitution.” —L., 2, 103, 


is simply a common line, with two, or 
say three odd syllables, not in the 
middle, but all at the end. It may 
indeed, if you choose, be called a re- 
ular Alexandrine, like many more of 
hakespeare’s verses. The same may 
fairly be said of the other sample— 
“With all prerogative: hence his ambition 
growing.”—I., 2, 105, 
which may also, however, be read as a 
common line, with a tribrach in the 
second and an anapest in the fourth 
place. Or, again, the last word, 
“growing,” might, with some show 
of reason, be removed, as Steevens 
removed it, to the next line, which 
wants a syllable to lead it off. But 
here we touch on another point, in 
which these editors seem to have 
more reason on their side. We mean 
the occasional want of a syllable at 
the beginning of Shakespeare’s lines. 
“ Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year 
since.”"—IL., 2, 53,7 
certainly wants a head, if you count by 
syllables, not by feet or accents. But 
in this and such like cases the seeming 
defect is rather a stroke of happy 
workmanship. Dwell slightly on the 
first word, and the line seems long 
enough. In the shorter measure of 
Milton’s “Allegro” we find the same 
licence employed with far greater 
freedom, the trochaic lines being 
largely interspersed with iambic ones. 
In Shakespeare’s case, too, most of 
the headless lines follow one with an 
odd syllable at the end ; and some- 
times, as the Cambridge editors say 
truly, these lines come in with marked 
effect, as in the following triplet from 
“Measure for Measure.” The last 
line is of our own adding. 
“Take him hence; to the rack with him! 
We'll touse you 
Joint by joint, but we will know your 
purpose. 
What ! ‘ unjust!’ 
* Duke. —Be not so hot; the Duke,” Ke. 
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Other of Shakespeare’s lines are 
maimed in the middle, after a pause 
jn the sense, as thus :— 


“‘ Make the prize light. One word more; 
I charge thee.” —I., 2, 452. 


Here the full stop acts like a rest in 
music. Moreover, the first half-line 
is spoken aside, the latter half aloud 
to Ferdinand. 

In the other sample given by 
Messrs. Clark and Glover we recog- 
nise no defect at all. 


“ Dashes the fire out. O, I have suf- 
fered” 


is a perfect line, because, as these 
gentlemen ought to have known, the 
word “fire” in Shakespeare’s time 
was as true a dissyllable as “heaven ” 
or “power” is now in Tennyson’s 
poetry. The old spelling, fier, or feier, 
is in itself a strong proof of this. In 
“ Romeo and Juliet” it is made to 
rhyme with “liar.” Hence such lines 
as these :— 


“OQ, who can hold a fire in his hand ?” 
“ Fire that’s closest kept burns most of 
all *... 


“Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my 
daughters "— 


must be held to move as metrically 
as their neighbours, whatever may be 
said to the contrary by careless critics 
or untuneful editors. 

But it is when we come to compare 
the general text of this edition with 
the various readings offered us in the 
notes, that we feel oftenest tempted 
to find fault. Indeed, we imagine 
that few modern editors have rivalled 
the present in the badness of their 
text. It is nothing to say in answer, 
that they who quarrel with the text 
can pick and choose for themselves 
from among the notes. You can 
hardly call that a good edition which 
how rich soever in notes, contrives, 
as a rule, to throw all the worst read- 
ings into the text. Nor is the matter 
mended by the avowal made in the 
preface, that no readings are admit- 
ted, because the editors think them 
“better grammar, or rhythm, or sense.” 
Surely, their business was to try and 
mend all three whenever the need 
for so doing was specially urgent. It 
is simply absurd, in these days, for 
any editor to stand upon too slavish 
a reverence for any text of Shake- 
speare, however old, when the very 
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oldest copies swarm with manifest 
mistakes. This seems to us the sil- 
liest form of that rage which some 
people have for loving and praising 
old things merely because they are 
old. An utter fondness for the oldest 
readings mars almost every page of 
an edition which might else have 
left us little to desire. 

Whenever the old quartos or the 
first folio are not unmistakably at 
fault in grammar, sense, or rhythm, 
by all means let us cleave to the old- 
est readings; but to follow them in 
the teeth of our own discernment, of 
all common sense, and literary ex- 
perience, is to do a great injustice to 
a poet remarkable—as Coleridge has 
well maintained—even more for his 
judgment than for his wit or his 
fancy. In Act v., for instance, of 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” the 
old text is thus retained by the pres- 
ent editors :— 

“Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt thou 
leap ; 

Where fires thou find’st unraked and 

hearths unswept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bil- 

berry; 

Our radiant queen hates sluts and slut- 

tery.” 

Here the words italicised are mani- 
festly wrong. The whole passage 
whence these lines are taken is in 
rhymed couplets, from the few lines 
first spoken by Mrs. Quickly down to 
the song of the masquers pinching 
Falstaff. The silts tod the choice 
of two good readings: that of the 
Collier MS., “when thou’st leapt ;” 
or that suggested by the Collier MS. 
to Mr. Singer, “having leapt ;” either 
of which restored the rhyme and im- 
proved the grammatical meaning. Of 
the two, perhaps Mr. Collier’s folio 

ives the more Shakespearean text. 

ut here, as in scores of other places, 
they have sacrificed sense, grammar, 
rhythm, to an absurd tenderness for 
old readings 

Take another instance from “ Mea- 
sure for Measure,” Act i, Scene 3. 
Says the Duke, according to Messrs. 
Clark and Glover :— 


“We have strict statutes and most biting 
laws, 

The needful bits and curbs to headstrong 
weeds, 
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Which for this fourteen years we have 
let slip, 

F’en like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey.” 


Who ever heard of “ bits and curbs” 
governing headstrong “weeds?” Of 
course Shakespeare wrote “steeds,” 
an amendment given both by Theo- 
bald andthe Collier MS.* The word 
“slip,” again, is clearly a misprint for 
sleep, as shown by the rest of the 
passage quoted. It is not the weeds 
that have been let slip, but the laws 
that have been let sleep, like an old 
lion left to slumber in his cave. For 
this latter improvement we have the 
threefold authority of Davenant,Theo- 
bald, and Mr. Collier’s folio. 

In “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Act iv., 
Scene 3, we find the following non- 
sense given on the strength of old 
readings :— 


“O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the school 
of night, 
And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens 
well.” 


What on earth means “the school of 
night’ here? Warburton and Theo- 
bald had suggested “scowl];” Hanmer, 
“stole ;’ the Collier MS., “shade ;” 
and the present editors themselves 
have offered “suit.” Any one of these 
readings would have made sense, 
while that of the Collier MS. seems 
nearest the original thought. In the 
next line the same corrector reads 
beauty’s best, which is intelligible, in- 
stead of beauty’s crest, which, here at 
least, has no meaning. 

True to their principle of following 
the oldest copies, the present editors 
have spoiled the pretty little song in 
“The Merchant of Venice”—‘ Tell 
me where is fancy bred,” by foisting 
into it the stage-direction, “reply, 
reply ;’ and altering “eyes,” the 
reading of the folios, into “eye,” the 
reading of the quartos. And this 
they have done in spite of the fact, 
that even in the latter copies the 
words “reply, reply,” stand not in 
the body of the song, but in the mar- 
gin. Through a like want of ear or 
common sense, Touchstone’s little 
snatch in “As You Like It,” is made 
to end thus :— 


* Unless, as Mr. S. Walker conjectures, he wrote “ wills,” 
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“ Wind away, 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding with thee ;” 


although the Collier MS. supplies the 
true reading, “bind thee,” to rhyme 
with “leave me not behind thee,” in 
the first half of the stanza. 

In the same play we have the old 
nonsense of the folios printed again:— 

“Will you sterner be, 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody 
drops ?” 


Silvius here refers to the headsman, 
who “first begs pardon” of those he 
is going to slay. Most editors have 
tried to make better sense of the 
passage, but the best reading of all 
is given by the Collier MS.—* he that 
kills and lives by bloody drops.” And 
yet Messrs. Clark and Wright have 
left the manifest blunder of the old 
copies untouched, as if it were a point 
of duty to preserve the blots and 
stains that hide the master’s own 
original touches. 

An immense number of lines that 
seem maimed or otherwise faulty in 
other editions, retain all their old 
defects in this. Before laying down 
any fixed rules touching the anoma- 
lies in Shakespeare’s versification, it 
were as well to see if those anomalies 
could not be cut down to the smallest 
number allowed by our limited know- 
ledge of the poet's text. In scores 
and scores of places the seeming de- 
fects have been amply remedied by 
the toils of various editors; most 
amply by those of the unknown cor- 
rector, whose mass of notes fell into 
the hands of Mr. Payne Collier. Of 
these latter corrections, the greater 
number speak for themselves to all 
who go through them carefully, re- 
gardless of the outcry raised against 
their discoverer by rivals naturally 
loath to accept his estimate of their 
worth. Let us take a few instances 
at random from the plays already 
neem by the present editors. The 

alting line in Act i.,Scene 2, of “The 
Tempest” — 

‘“‘ Told thee no lies, made thee no mistak- 

ings, served” — 


is turned into better sense and rhythm 
by simply dropping out the second 


“thee.” Again, the lines in Act iv., 
Scene 1— 


“ Spring come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest !” 
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are, inthe Collier MS., restored tosense 
by the substitution of “rain” for 
“spring.” In Act ii, Scene 1, the 
same corrector, following, or perhaps 
forestalling Pope, reads “she for 
whom We all were sea-swallow’d,” 
instead of the nonsense fondly re- 
tained in this edition—“ she that from 
whom.” In Activ., Scene 1, Prospero, 
according to these editors, says to 
Ferdinand— 
for I 
Have given you here a third of mine own 
life,” 

which unmeaning phrase had already 
both by Theobald and the MS. cor- 
rector been duly amended by reading 
thread for “third ;’ the allusion to 
Miranda being thus clothed with a 
meaning enhanced by its poetic 
beauty. In Act v., Scene 1, according 
to the present edition, Caliban’s mo- 
ther could control the moon, 


“ And deal in her command without her 
power,” 


although the Collier MS. had amended 
the blunder by giving “ with all her 
power,” instead of “ without.” 

The maimed line in Act i., Scene 3, 
of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona”— 


“T see you have a month’s mind to 
them,” 


ought to have been mended in ac- 
cordance with the corrector’s reading 
of unto for “to.” And Lucetta’s 
answer should not have again been 
printed— 
“Ay, madam, you may say what sights 
you see ;” 


when both rhyme and reason demand 
the new reading— 
“Ay, madam, you may see what sights 
you think ; 
I see things too, although you judge I 
wink.” 


On the same good authority, the old 
reading in Act ii., Scene 4, of the same 
play-- 


“T know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy estimation”— 


should have been altered into “wealth 
and worthy estimation,” especially as 
the idea of worth is carried on in the 
next line— 


“ And not without desert so well reputed.” 


In Scene 4 of the same Act these 
editors might surely, with the help of 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Malone, and 
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the Collier MS., have filled up the gap 
in the line they have printed after the 
first folio— 


“Ts it mine or Valentine's praise ?” 


Could they not have given as with the 
Collier folio,— 


“Tsit mine own or Valentino’s praise ?” 


or else have followed Malone in read- 
ing, 
“Is it her mien or Valentino’s praise?” 


And why, in the name of common 
sense, have they chosen to retain the 
old blunder—“ For love is still most 
precious in itself” —instead of accept- 
ing the manifest correction of the 
Collier MS., confirmed as it is by the 
line before 1 


“T to myself am dearer than a friend, 
For love is still most precious to itself.” 


Or what but an insane fondness, either 
for old folios, or else for far-fetched 
ideas, warranted the reading weed, in- 
stead of “ wean,” in the line thus cor- 
rected by Rowe and the MS. anno- 
tator 1— 


“ But say this wean her love from Valen- 
tine.” 


In Act iv., Scene 3, of the same 
lay, the Cambridge editors have 
Failed to profit by the unknown cor- 
rector’s reading of the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which, since I know they virtuously are 

placed,” &e. 


The line italicised, which sounds 
Shakespearean and certainly fills up 
a manifest gap in the sense, is, of 
course, omitted by these gentlemen, 
and the next line is thus made to re- 
fer to the grievances spoken of in the 
first! It is hard to see how a griev- 
ance could be virtuously placed, but 
the sticklers for old readings must 
settle that point among them, while 
we proceed in our search for sense 
and Shakespeare, in places where both 
seem wanting alike. A line in the 
same scene— 


‘Madam, please you peruse this letter ”"— 


might, with the unknown corrector’s 
aid, have easily been improved into— 
‘Madam, so please you to peruse this letter.” 


In Scene 4, of Act v., the Collier 
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MS. was the first to point out the 
mistake of the old reading—* Zhis 
shadowy desert, unfrequented woods,” 
by a correction as simple as it was 
happy. But, instead of printing after 
him, “ Z7'hese shadowy, desert, unfre- 
quented woods,” the Cambridge edi- 
tors retain the harsh obscurity of the 
older reading. Again, by reading with 
the same corrector—* These, my rude 
mates,” they would certainly have 
mended the doubtful grammar of 
the following lines from the same 
speech :— 


“These are my mates, that make their 
wills their law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chase.” 


Why the old reading, “ Will you 
go an-heires ?” should still be found 
in Act ii., Scene 1, of the ‘“‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” we cannot easily guess, 
since Theobald and the Collier MS. 
alike furnish the true reading—‘* Will 

ou go on here?” A little further on 
Page is still made to stand “so firmly 
on his wife’s frailty,” although 
Theobald has printed this last word 
“fealty,” and the unknown corrector 
given the same sense in “ fidelity.” 
In Act iii., Ford still says, “if I have 
horns to make one mad,” although 
the Collier MS. had rightly substi- 
tuted me for “ one.” And in the next 
Act, Evans still replies—‘* No ; Mas- 
ter Slender is det the boys leave to 
play,” as if he were the schoolmaster, 
in spite of the Collier folio’s correc- 
tion—faithful to Sir Hugh’s bad Eng- 
lish—of “let” into get. Farther on, 
in the same Act, Evans, looking at 
Falstaff disguised as a witch, ought, 
with the Collier MS., Pope, and the 
oldest quartos, to say—“ I spy a great 
peard under Her muffler,” whereas we 
find him usingthe masculine pronoun, 
as if he knew the witch to be a man. 
Again, in Act v., scene 5, we find Fal- 
staff still called “a hodge-pudding,” 
whatever that may be, although the 
Collier MS. has fairly hit the mark 
with its “ hog-pudding.” And near 
the end of this Act we have these 
lines still printed as of old— 


** And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title ;” 


and yet, for this absurd tautology the 
unknown corrector had substituted 


the more intelligible and Shake- 
spearean amendment — “ unduteous 
guile !” 
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In the first scene of “ Measure for 
Measure,” the present editors decline 
to furnish us with sense and metre, 
by printing this line as it stands com- 
pleted by Grant White :— 


“Hold, therefore, Angelo, our place and 
power ;” 


the latter half line being carefully 
omitted as a superfiuity. Farther on, 
in Scene 3, we come on the follow- 
ing passage. The Duke says to the 
Friar— 


“T have on Angelo imposed the office, 
Who may, in the ambush of my name, 
strike home, 
And yet my nature never in the fight 
To do in slander.” 


Out of several attempts to set this 
passage right, none can bear mention- 
ing in the same line with this of the 
folio corrector :— 


“ And yet my nature never in the sight 
To draw on slander.” 


That is, the Duke’s name would 
give Angelo power to do things foreign 
to the Duke's nature, without pro- 
voking slander against the latter. But 
the Cambridge editors leave the ori- 
ginal nonsense in the text. 

Another foolish old reading meets 
us in Act ii., Scene 3—“ Showing we 
would not spare heaven as we love 
it,” is aa nonsense, which the 
Collier MS. turns into excellent sense 
by reading “serve” instead of “spare.” 

In the “Comedy of Errors,” Act 
iv., Scene 2, the line—“One whose 
hard heart is buttoned up with steel,” 
has had its missing fellow supplied by 
the unknown corrector— 


‘* Who knows no touch of mercy, cannot feel.” 


But, as usual, in the present edition, 
the gap remains unfilled. 

Heaps of like instances might be 
quoted from the first two volumes 
alone of this edition. But regard for 
the reader’s patience forbids our offer- 
ing him many more. In Act ii. 
Scene 1, of “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” the following passage had 
a thus amended in the Collier 


“ And then comes repefitance, and with 
his bad legs falls into the cinque pace faster 
and faster, till he sink apace into his grave.” 


That this is the true reading, few 
will doubt for a mument, who remem- 
ber Shakespeare’s weakness for a play 
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upon words. The Cambridge editors, 
however, persist in spoiling the pas- 
sage, by leaving out the word “apace.” 

In Act iii. of the same play, Ursula 
asks Hero when she will be married ; 
to whom Hero in the Collier MS. 
makes rational answer—“ Why, in a 
day, to-morrow.” But the old non- 
sense, “every day,” is still found in 
the text of the present edition. And 
so it is with the old passage in Act 
iv., Scene 1— 

“ Trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity ;” 


which the Cambridge editors have 
retained for all its nonsense, in spite 
of the unknown corrector’s amend- 
ment—“My reverend calling,” &c. 
The next scene of the same Act has a 
passage thus printed in this edition :— 
“* Verg.—Let them be in the hands. 
Con.—Off, coxcomb !” 


although the true reading may he 
found in the Collier MS.— 


“ Verg.—Let them be bound. 
Con.—Hands off; coxcomb !” 


In “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Act i., 
Scene 1, the present edition retains 
“hither,” instead of the word rightly 
inserted by the folio corrector torhyme 
with “father,” in the following 
stanza :— 


“ About surrender up of Aquitaine 
To her decrepit, sick, and bedrid father: 
Therefore, this article is made in vain, 
Or vainly comes the admired princess 
rather.” 


Farther on, Biron, in this edition, 
uses the unmeaning word climb, in- 
stead of the true reading thus restored 
by the unknown corrector :— 


“ Well, sir, be it as the style shall give us 
cause to chime in the merriness.” 


If Shakespeare’s editors would not 
go out of their way for meanings that 
lie under their noses, they might save 
their readers much annoyance and 
themselves more trouble. Why, for 
instance, should westill find “message,” 
where common sense and the Collier 
MS. bid us look for “messenger” in 
Act iii, Scene 1, of the play last 
named /— 


“ A messenger well sympathized ; a horse to 
be ambassador for an ass.” 


And what earthly plea is there for 
printing such trash as “perttauntlike,” 
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in Act v., Scene 2, where the Collier 
MS. has enabled us to read in plain 
English— 


“So potently would I o’ersway his state.” 


And what, in the same scene, is the 
meaning of “encounters mountedare?” 
We have heard of mounted encounter- 
ers, and so writes the folio corrector, 
who again, in Act v., Scene 2, has 
brought up another pearl of sense 
out of the depths of that unmeaning 
line— 
“O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout!” 


by reading the last words “killed by 
pure flout.” But here, again, the 
present editors aon the proffered 
jewel with a wilfulness for which we 
cannot venture to account. 

Equally perverse are they a little 
further on,in printing—“I understand 
you not; my griefs are double,” when 
the Collier MS. had turned darkness 
into light by reading “dull,” instead 
of “double.” So, too, in the same 
page, the king is still made to talk 

sense and worse grammar, thus :— 


“The extreme parts of time extremely forms 
All causes to the purpose of his speed,” 


although the first line has been duly 
amended by the folio corrector into 


“The extreme parting time expressly 
forms ;” 


the full meaning of which is wrought 
out in the next two lines— 


“ And often, at his very loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbi- 
trate.” 


In Act iii., Scene 2 of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” the Cambridge edi- 
tors still make ornament “the guiléd 
shore to a most dangerous sea,” as 
if the Collier MS. had never corrected 
“guiled” into “guiling.” In Act i., 
Scene 2, of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Bottom still says, “let the 
audience look to their eyes; I will 
move storms;” although the same cor- 
rector has given out the true reading, 
“T will move stones.” So, too, in Act 
i., Scene 2, of “ As you like it,’ where 
Celia would dissuade Orlando from 
wrestling with Charles, we still find 
the silly old reading—“if you saw 
yourself with your eyes, or knew 
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yourself with yowr judgment,” in 
spite of the self-evident need of alter- 
ing “your” into “our.” Again, the 
old word “occasion” which makes 
sheer nonsense is retained instead of 
the Collier folio’s correction, “ accus- 
ing,” in this passage, from Act iv., 
Scene 1 :— 

“O, that woman that cannot make her 
fault her husband’s accusing, let her never 
nurse her child herself,” &c. 


But enough of instances like these, 
few as they are among ever so many 
of the same complexion. From those 
already quoted two things seem pretty 
clear. Firstly, the text of this edi- 
tion is very much worse than we had 
a right to expect; and secondly, the 
readings of the Collier folio have not 
met with even a tithe of the courteous 
treatment to which they are specially 
entitled. Whether those readings are 
as old and trustworthy as Mr. Collier 
would have us believe them, or are 
due, as his opponents maintain, to 
the unaided cleverness of some quite 
modern corrector; certain it is that 
no other set of readings furnished by 
any other of Shakespeare’s annota- 
tors comes near these, either in mul- 
titude or in manifest truthfulness. 
Taken as a whole, they prove their 
author to have been either the fore- 
most prince of all correctors, or else 
the fortunate owner of original docu- 
ments to which no other writer has 
ever had access. Some few of his 
corrections, such as the famous one 
in “Henry V.”"—“on a table of green 
Frieze,” instead of “and a babbled of 
green fields,” may shock the fancies of 
modern sentimentalism, while some 
others may be deemed superfluous, 
or laid aside as unsuitable: but b 
far the most of them carry the trut 
upon their faces. But these editors 
seem to have sworn enmity to all 
good correctors, most markedly of all 
to him of the Collier folio. That 
this should be so, speaks little for 
the spirit in which they have set 
about their work. We asked for 
bread and they have given usa stone; 
for Shakespeare’s very self, if that 
might be, and lo! they have put us 
off with a defaced and spiritless cari- 
cature. 


